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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts” 





VOLUME XXXII. 


he Gndependent, 


NOT WHAT THE SENSES SEE. 
BY EPES SARGENT. 


(RESPrCTFTLLEY INSCRIBED To THE Rev. Joseru Coon, 
AFTER READING HIS Last Bosrow Lecturers, IN WHICH 
BE MANFULLY TESTIFIES TO CERTAIN PSYCHICAL PHE- 
NOMENA, GENERALLY DISGREDITED, BUT TRUE, NEVER- 
THELESS.) 





Not what the senses see, can be the all; 

Aiming at symmetry, strive great and small: 

Deeper the secret lurks than we can guese— 

Nature, how well she works, doth not ex- 
press. 


Not all this ebb and flow, all this renewing, 
All this dissolving show are all that’s doing: 
Wider the meaning is, higher and better, 

Than all that Science sees in the mere letter. 


Freshly the universe preacheth to man: 
“Fear not extinction’s curse; like mine thy 
span! 
Death is of life a giver throughout my realm; 
Fear not the narrow river can the Soul 
whelm. 


‘* New forms succeed the old, whose race is 
run, 
But, in the new ensouled, life «till is one; 
Tokens of mind and skill Nature reveals, 
Come from the mind and will, Spirit con- 
ceals.”’ 


Not what the senses see can be the all; 

Aiming at symmetry, strive great and small: 

Forces from which prcceed the good, the 
fair 

Are of a kind that breed in heavenly air. 


Seek them, and sense will show proofs be- 
yond sense, 

Bidding us surely know Death kills not 
hence ; 

That immortality is ours even here, 

Since spirits now are we. On! Never fear! 

Boston, Mass. 





JOKE NO JOKE. 





IN REPLY TO “AN OLD PARISH MINIS- 
TER.” 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 





To Tre Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir:—I make bold to assert (though the 
assertion will, doubtless, seem to others a 
bolder one than it will seem to you) that 
you have rarely been more completely mis- 
taken than in reckoning to me as ‘‘a joke” 
the saying that the Maine Law consists in 
providing that all the citizens of a town go 
inte the retail liquor business together, on 
joint account, through their town agent, 
and divide the profits or losses at the end 
of the year. In the first place, I did not 
say this thing; and, in the second place, 
what I did say was no joke at all, but 
soberly and seriously true, as I am pre- 
pared to maintain against all comers. 

For the ‘‘ Old Parish Minister,” who has 
taken to entertaining the public, through 
Tue INDEPENDENT, with his old-fashioned 
notions, I desire to maintain the respect to 
which his gray hairs entitle him. It is not 
for me to murmur if, with his immemorial 
memories of people’s fathers and grand- 
fathers, he has the effect that was produced 
by Steerforth’s man-servant on David Cop- 
perfield of making us all feel extremely 
juvenile. And, certainly, I ought to be 
able to bear up under the title of “ young,” 
which he gives me to wear, in company 
with such ¢ stripling as the present Secre- 
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point than yourself, and of not having 
missed one of the essential words of the re- 
mark he meant to quote—to wit, that it was 
the peculiarity of the Maine Law to provide 
for the instituting and organizing of the 
liquor traffic in the way above described. 
Not but that this law has, certainly, other 
incidental peculiarities. But this is its one 
essential characteristic. 


If it is not this, will anyone be so kind 
as to tell us what it is? I am aware that, in 
putting this question, I am inviting a re- 
newal of the tiresome and monotonous 
how! that it iq ‘‘ prohibition,” the complete, 
Tadical extirpation of the ‘‘ accursed traffic.” 
But, waiting for this cry to subside, let us 
repeat the question to such of the partisans 
of the Maine Law as are not incapable of 
rational thought. What, gentlemen, do you 
understand to be the distinguishing pro- 
vision of your favorite law, as among other 
forms of temperance legislation? The com- 
plete eradication of the liquor traffic? On 
the contrary, it provides more studiously 
than any other luw for the continuance of 
some part of the liquor traffic. Is it prohi- 
bition? On the contrary, the prohibition of 
some parts of the liquor traffic is common 
to all laws relating to the subject. Is it 
some detail of procedure, some Venetian 
method, for instance, of starting the 
machinery of prosecution by means of a 
secret missive dropped by an unknown 
hand into the bocca di leone? But these de- 
tails vary as the ‘‘ Maine Law” is re-enacted 
in other states; and yet itis the ‘‘ Maine 
Law” still. 

No; the characteristic feature of the 
Maine Law is its method of providing for 
the transaction of such parts of the liquor 
traffic as it does not prohibit. A mere excise 
law provides that this traffic shall be trans- 
acted by any persons who shall pay a 
large special tax for the privilege. This is 
the United States law on the subject—well 
enough for the ptirpose of the United 
States, which is to raise revenue; but of 
no value for the protection of the 
public morals, a matter with which the 
United States has no right to meddle. 
A license !aw provides that the lawful 
part of the liquor traffic shall be provided 
for by being committed to suitable and 
trustworthy men, whose fidelity and dis- 
cretion may be relied upon for the protec- 
tion of the interests of morality and order; 
and the Maine Law, absurdly styled Pro- 
hibitory, provides that the lawful part of 
the liquor traffic shall be carried on by the 
citizens of each town, acting in their cor- 
porate capacity, through their agent, and 
dividing up the profits and losses, at the 
end of the year, in the proportion of their 
tax-lists. So that your eminent civic and 
military contributor from Maine is sub- 
stantially, to all important intents and 
purposes, excepting that he cannot sell out, 
a partner in a joint-stock whisky shop. 

Now, I do not consider this fault of the 
Maine Law to bea fatal one. To be sure, 
the idea of conducting commercial busi- 
ness a8 a government monopoly is not 
congenial to American ideas; and, if I were 
to be interested asa citizen in any line of 
trade, I would, for some reasons, prefer 
something else to the liquor trade, 


Furthermore, some of the incidental meth- 
the Maine Law—domi- 


ods connected with 


shrink. But I am so much in earnest in 
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this matter of protecting society from the 
horrible abuses of the liquor traffic that I 
have been willing to allow the one argu- 
ment that the Maine Law is successful in its 
ultimate aim to overbear these most serious 
objections. It is only faintly denied, in- 
deed, that, from one cause and another, the 
law has failed, in the long run, elsewhere 
than in Maine. But the strong, repeated 
testimonies from that state to a condition 
of the approximate eradication of intem- 
perance as being the settled result of the 
Maine Law have decided my mind hither 
to in favor of so-called ‘‘ prohibition” in 
this state and town; and on that side I 
have written, spoken, and voted, having 
no doubt that what had been accomplished 
in Maine was possible in Connecticut. 


It now appears that we have been {m- 
posed upon. I wait for some explanation 
of the document put in evidence by the 
‘‘Old Parish Minister”; but what explan- 
ation is possible I cannot conceive. We 
apply no unreasonable test to the Maine 
Law, We do not even demand that it shall 
accomplish what its most moderate advo- 
cates Claim in behalf of it. We only want 
to be assured that it is practically better 
than other laws in promoting the main 
object—temperance in the community. 
Stories of secret or open liquor-selling in 
this or that town, or contradictory stories 
of the complete extinction of ‘‘ the traffic,” 
are not conclusive on either side of the 
question. What we want to know and 
all we want to know is this: Is the effect 
of the law, in the long run, to prevent 
drunkenness? Is {t more effective for this 
than other laws? And on these questions 
we have, at last, decisive testimony. 


The town of Bangor is a little city of 
some 15,000 people. It is an interior town, 
not affected by untoward influences from 
over the state line. It is a town widely 
noted for the influences favorable to cul- 
ture, morality, and religion that are cen- 
tered there. In that town the Maine Law 
has had as favorable a trial, these many 
years, as it could possibly have anywhere. 
What, now, is the character of that town; 
compared with like towns in other states, 
in respect to drunkenness? By the testi- 
mony of its most eminent citizens, openly 
published by the ‘‘Women’s Temperance 
Union,” the character of Bangor in respect 
to drunkenness is utterly vile. Dr. Ham- 
lin declares (for substance) that in respect 
to drunkenness it is the worst place he 
ever knew in either hemisphere. Other 
citizens corroborate his testimony. 

It will be replied that all this is due to 
the inactivity of the city administration 
that came into power in January, 1879. 
This is no answer at all. The Mdine Law 
is vaunted to us as not depending for its 
effectiveness on the zeal of the municipal 
government. Any earnest citizens, male 
or female, can put it into operation. And 
yet here are thousands of earnest petition- 
ers, claiming to represent the solidstrength 
of the people of Bangor, going up with a 
memorial to the city government, com- 
plaining that the Maine Law does not 
work, and that Bangor is one of the drunk- 
enest towns on the continent, not to say 
on the planet. Furthermore, this charac- 
ter of Bangor does not date from January,’ 
1879. Tt is of ‘‘ several years” standing.” 
I have examined the manffesto of the 
“Temperdnce Women,” quoted ‘by ‘the 
“Old Parish Minister.” Nothing in’ it 





impressed me so much as 4 little colloquy 
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that followed the opening speech, in which 
the chief spokeswoman gave the city gov- 
ernment a piece of her mind. The ques- 
tion was put to her: Do yow really think 
that the state of things was better before 
1879, while the Maine Law was vigorously 
enforced? And her answer was thai she 
did not wish to be questioned. : I quote 
from memory, not having the paper in my 
possession. 

I have no doubt that dozens of beautiful 
reasons can be brought forward to show 
how all this has come about. I could sug- 
gest some myself. But the matter of prin- 
cipal interest to the public is the mat- 
ter of fact that it has come about. And 
until this fact has been so thoroughly ex- 
plained that it is explained entirely away, 
it would seem to be no violation of good 
taste for the gentieman from Maine to cite 
the example of his state with a certain 
measure of modesty and diffidence, 

Norwics, Comm., May 15th. 





HOW CAN WE INFLUENCE THE 
HIGHER CLASSES? 


BY FRANCES B. WILLARD, 
Presiper? NaTionAL Woman's CHRIsTiaAN TEMPERANCE 
_UsION, 

Fret. We must not overestimate the 
difficulty or the importance of our en- 
deavor. Ours isthe ‘‘ People’s Country,” 
and the numerical strength of the higher 
classes is to that of the mass as the crest- 
ed foam is to the deep, swift, overwhelm- 
ing wave out of which it grew, on which 
it depends for existence, and into which 
it shall return. Where the tides go the 
white caps follow; Newton's apple fell to 
the earth, not vice versa; capillary attrac- 
tion is helping us more than we realize; a 
little leaven leaventh the whole lamp, 

Second. We must not underestimate the 
gains already realized. There are about a 
million persons in this country who be- 
lieve themselves to be members of the 
higher classes, while there are perhaps ten 
thousand to whom we would, from their 
conspicuous achievements, award this 
grade if we were judges of the Court 
of Claims. It is entirely safe to “estimate 
that one-third of these are, after seventy 
years of agitation, total abstinence men 
and women. To prove these figures cor- 
rect, we should need to have them “ wa- 
tered” by getting a round two-thirds of the 
grand total of abstainers from the wo- 
man’s side of the column, We would not by 
any means take the nation’s capital as the 
basis of our calculation; for there have 
greed of gold and greed of power com- 
bined to bring the liquor interest ‘‘to a 
head,” and, in spite of such grandness as 
Henry Blair and William Frye, whisky 
and beer are determining factors in 
our Congress. But take our average 
legislatures, the most representative bodies 
in the land, of higher and of lower 
classes equally, as the basis, and I do not 
fear to claim one-third of their numbers 
in all the Northern States as thorough 
total abstainers. Let the numbers increase 
for seventy years in equal ratio (and the 
momentum of reform will certainly keep 
pace with that of population), and in seventy 
years from now we shall have two-thirds of 
the people with us, and fn less than’ a cen- 
tury and s half from the beginning of our 
work we shall attain an almost complete 
victory. 

Consider, also, as an element fn our cal- 
culation, the coincidence which gave us as 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








the first President after the Woman’s Tem- 
perang@Orugade the governor of the Cru- 
sade litmeelf a thorough temperance 
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and in the fdllnesa of time» luey wal 
Hayes appeared upon the scené, and real 

ized to a nation, that daily grows more 
grateful, the poet’s dream. A_ lady, 
who is the wife of a member of 
Congress, stated to me, the other day, that 
the elegant entertainment given by Mrs. 
Hayes last winter, without wine, was in 
such noble contrast to the one, a little later, 
by the Mexican minister, at which the floors 
were wet with wine, and men and women 
were drank in the parlors, that it was the 
frequent remark of mere fashionables even: 
‘* After all, Mve. Hayes is right.” A sen- 
ator’s wife told me, recently, that, notwith- 
standing her husband’s opposition, she 
never offered wine, and that she had cir- 
culated the total-abstinence pledge—first 
signed by her own son—among the young 
men of her social circle, without receiving a 
single refusal in her large circle of friends. 
The ehange in public sentiment, which has 
banished wine from the sideboard on New 
Year's dayin Washington, and all our large 
cities except New York, has been widely 
heralded by the press, and is, perhaps, the 
most significant indication of our advance. 

I have taken especial pains to inform my- 
self, by conversations and private letters to 
well-known ladies, and in every instance 
public-statements have been corroborated, 

as in the nature of things they will be 
always when they speak of “* things worthy 
of good report.” Perhaps the most notable 
recent development was the election ban- 
quet given by Senator Zach Chandler to his 
political admirers. When earlier elected to 
the Senate, this gentleman freely ‘‘ treated” 
his friends; but Dr. Henry A. Reynolds has 
secured 800,000 signatures to the iron-clad 
pledge in Michigan since then, and ladies 
of the “‘ higher classes” told Mr. Chandler, 

previous to election, that they would never 


ve this from the most unques» > 
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again accept an invitation to his house if,” 


as then, he offered wine. Soit came about 
that clear-sighted Zachariah paid the hotel. 
keeper to close his bar the same amount 
which on the previous occasion he had in- 
vested in wine for his guests, and did it as 
‘a party measure,” too. At the reunion in 
Albany of the Grand Army of the Republic 
wines and all other intoxicating liquors 
were dispensed with, this being in most en- 
couraging contrast. with the same reunion 
a few years since at Utica, where, as I 
learned from.an eye-witness—though Grant, 
Sheridan, and Hooker were present—not an 
officer was sober, save General Sherman. 
The official receptions of most of our gov- 
ernors now display nothing stronger than 
coffee, Gevernor Hoyt, of Pa., though not 
himself a total abstainer, heing among the 
number whose entertainments are always 
minus wine. 

In educational classes (the only truly 
‘ high”) there is a marked improvement. 
A few years since the president of a col- 
lege, than which none in America is more 
aristocratic, sat at the table of a total absti- 
nence governor in a New England state; 
and when William Lloyd Garrison, who 
was also a guest, expressed to the hostess 
his pleasure at seeing no wine, this pres- 
ident said: ‘‘And why do you approve 
Mrs. —— for depriving her guests of what 
she does not desire to take herself?” He 
added that a few days earlier he had dined 
on Friday with a Catholic priest; but that 
did not prevent the offering of a juicy 
roast to the Protestant guest, who had no 
share in the scruples of his host. 

Concerning the courtesy of the presi- 
dent’s remark I have nothing to say; but 
an advance in sentiment is shown by the 
fact that he now offers no wine at his re- 
ceptions, and. it is ‘‘totally prohibited” at 
college class-day spreads. Were there space, 
I might recount many,similar instances, 
showing that at college suppers,.class. 
day and secret-society festivities there, is 
a decided manifestation of totel-abstinence 
sentiment. I use this term adyisedly, for 





the claim set up by learned exceptions in 
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ment of personal experience and e =o 
tion is as close to them, in their elegant 
homes, asto the impecunious drunkard and 
his family, in their wretched tenements and 
hovels, Many a woman clad in furs and 
velvet has whispered the pitiful story of 
her woes into my ear, and learned, too'late, 
that ‘‘ our cause” was hers also—the cause 
of her ruined husband, her tempted son, 
her broken-hearted daughter, her deso- 
lated home. Many a father has become a 
total abstainer at last, ten years too late to 
save his son; and many a wife has signed 
our pledge with trembling fingers for an- 
other's sake, and knelt with us in prayer 
that her erring husband might be saved. 
Thus are tens of thousands being ‘‘reached” 
who would have disregarded any argument 
less pointed than these heart-breaking retri- 
butions, not ‘‘ sent by Divine Providence,” 
but invoked by utter disregard of natural 
apd supernatural laws. Our Union, the 
organ of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, should be introduced 
into the homes of the “‘ higher classes,” 
evenif we temperance workers have to con- 
tribute to a fund for that purpose; and a 
temperance column in the religious and 
local press will reach thousands who never 
go to temperance meeting, and this should 
be an incentive to our Woman's Christian 
Tewperance Unions to secure that column, 
and regularly fill it with the choicest selec- 
tions from temperance books and addresses, 
with clippings from temperance papers. 
The introduction of instruction into the 
Sunday-schools on the systematic plan pre- 
pared by our Woman’s National Commit- 
tee is one of the hest plans as yet devised. 

Sizth. The circulation of petitions, into 
which enters, as it invariably ought, the 
house-to-house visitation, does much for 
our neighbors who live in brown-stone 
fronts. We found this in the general 
‘‘arousement” of our Home Protection 
campaign in Illinois. 

Seventh. Drawing-room meetings, con- 
ducted by experienced and acceptable 
workers, will reach aclass which never 
goes to temperance meeting and violates 
the law of charity by the social use of 
wine, from ignorance. rather than through 
selfishness. In our. large cities no other 
method of reaching the wealthy class, in 
which the ‘‘higher” is sometimes included, 
compares in feasibility with this. A Bos- 
ton society lady, to whom it was de- 
scribed, indorsed the idea in these sug- 
gestive words: 

‘‘Oh! that’s the nicest plan I've heard. 
Have complimentary cards, by all means— 
fashionable people judge so much by the 
style of their invitation—and get the most 
elegant and aristocratic parlors possible. 
Many will accept simply to see the fine fur- 
niture and toilet of the hostess.” 

At these drawing-room meetings let the 
subject of total abstinence be treated by a 
woman of sense and culture, and the aims 
and methods of the women’s work set 
forth. Heredistribute Canon Farrar’s ad- 
dresses and Drs. Richardson’s and Ed- 
mund’s essays on the acientific aspects of 
the temperance reform, especially as re- 
lated.to mothers, the home, and, society. 

Eighth. A young lady belonging to the 
most aristocratic circle in Toronte. Can- 
ada, the daughter of a member of. Parlia- 
ment, has set an example which might be 
emulated, to the great advantage of our 
cause, by young ladies of the higher classes 
everywhere. An autograph album. lies on 
Miss F.'s table, containing many of the 
most honored names in Europe and Amer- 
ica, besides scores of her friends’ names, 
both gentlemen. and ladies, for she exhibits 
the book and graciously solicits the auto- 
graph. of .all her anne But on the firat 
page, in, John B. Gough's well-known |) 
hand, the: temperance, pledge is written, 
and whoever. places his name. within the. 
covers of this book does it with the explicit 








18 EVOLUTION SCIENCE? 





BY PRESIDENT D. 8. GREGORY, D.D. 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to 
show that development, or even evolution, is 
either contrary to the teachings of the Serip- 
tures or atheistic. There are many of us 
who think that there is a doctrine of ‘‘ de- 
velopment ”"— or “evolution,” if you 
please—which is not only theistic, but also 
consistent with a pretty rigid doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. We be- 
lieve, with M. Janet, that any rational theo- 
ry of evolution neither excludes norrenders 
useless final cause, and, therefore, is not 
atheistic. 

The point which we make is one which 
men of broad and comprehensive philoso- 
phy almost universally make. It is not 
that evolution is not scriptural, nor that it 
is not compatible with the received theolo- 
gy; but that itisnot science. Please credit 
us not with ‘‘ judicial blindness,” but with 
the same desire for truth which animates 
the editors of Tar LypErENDENT, and give 
us the same right of free thought. The 
question is one of scientific truth. Is evo- 
lution true, or is it false? If true, we de- 
sire to know it to be so and to believe it 
with all the heart. Let the truth prevail, 
though the heavens fal]. We most heartily 
indorse your indorsement of Dr. Patton’s 
words, and insist upon their application to 
science, as well as to religion.. We must 
bave something more than assertion. We 
demand proof. But, if evolution be false, 
we want to know that and to treat it ac- 
cordingly. For reasons which seem to us 
good and sufficient, we do actually believe 
that the doctrine of evolution, which you 
say ‘‘ we are all taught in our best schools, 
by our scientific authorities, almost without 
exception, and we laymen in science are, 
therefore, compelled to believe,” is unscien- 
tific and false. On that ground, and on 
that alone, we reject it, just as we reject 
the superstitions and irrational dogmas of 
the theologians. 

The question may be settled by appeal 
either to scientific authorities or to scien- 
tific principles. 

If the appeal be to scientific anthority, 
the question is not to be settled by count- 
ing noses or comparing avordupois. Who 
are the scientific authorities? All the 
teachers of science in our colleges and 
technical schools? There are many indus- 
trious, scholarly, and able men who are 
teaching philosophy in our schools, with a 
breadth of understanding and depth of re- 
search certainly not inferior in the average 
to that of the teachers of the physical sci- 
ences; but who would think of appesling 
to them as “authorities” in philosephy, 
and matching the vote of any one, or any 
score of. them, with that of Professor 
Bowen, or President Porter, or President 
McCosh, or of the few other men of 
theirorder? The opinion of a thousand 
of the ordinary teachers might have ahso- 
lutely no weight, as opposed to one of the 
‘* authorities ” in philosophy ; in fact, would 
have little weight in any event, except as 
hacked with most cogent reasons. With 
just as little propriety.can the mass of 
teachers of science in our colleges be ap- 
pealed to as ‘‘ authorities.” They may be 
able and earnest men, rising men, and des- 
tined to become distinguished; and yet the 
opinion of a thousand names of them 
weigh only as a feather when cast into the 
scales against a scientific conclusion of 
an Agassiz, a Henry, @ Dana, or a Guyot. 

In short, there are only a very few scien- 
tific authorities, in any proper sense, before 
whom eyen those ‘‘laymen in science” 
who propose to keep their mental freedom 
ve their manhood should think of bowing. 

Whe are.these authorities? If the word of 
| such men as Professor Tait is to be taken, 
| they are not the mere the 
eno facts and display. Facts are nut 
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thorities. ‘Gee cs ager te ence, 
Professor Tait, is an altogether different 
thing: 

‘* That which is properly called physical 
science is the knowledge of relations be- 
tween natural phenomena and their phys- 
ica] antecedents, as necessary sequences of 
cause and effect, these relations being in- 
vestigated by the aid of mathematics— 
that is, by a method in which the processes 
of reasoning, on all questions that can be 
brought under the categories of quantity 
and of space-conditions, are rendered per- 
fectly exact.” 

The men of breadth and depth who are 
masters of these processes, and who push 
out their investigations into the regions 
beyond, are the authorities in science. 
They are not all evolutionists, but are 
mainly on the other side. Louis Agassiz, 
Joseph Henry, John William Dawson, and 
Arnold Guyot agree in pronouncing the 
doctrine of evolution unscientific and false. 
They and such as they are the ‘‘author- 
ities” on this side the ocean, and the 
unanimous vote of the professors against 
them should, as a mere.expression of opin- 
ion, have but little weight. Exact science 
on the other side of the waters protests 
with equal weight of authority against con- 
founding evolution with science. Mivart, 
the most accomplished naturalist in Great 
Britain, has pronounced it a “‘ puerile 
hypothesis.” Lionel Beale, the authority 
in biology, rejects it utterly, declaring that 
‘‘correlation,” its assumed principle, ‘‘ is 
the ‘abracadabra’ of mechanical biology.” 
Virchow, ‘‘the foremost chemist on the 
globe,” a man, in phrase of the London 
Times, ‘‘ opposed to every species of ortho, 
doxy and altogether innocent of faith,” 
affirms that “‘ all real scientific knowledge 
has proceeded in the opposite direction,” 
and styles the circles of materialistic evo- 
lutionists ‘‘bubble companies.” Professor 
Tait declares that the evolutionists are 
“not in the slightest degree entitled to 
rank as physicists”—7. ¢., they are ex- 
cluded from the ranks of exact science. 
Sir William Thomson, by his investigations 
in mathematical physics, has taken away 
from the evolutionist the ages upon ages 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
his hypothesis. These are the character- 
istic views of the scientific authorities 
abroad, the men who have a right to say 
something on this subject. 

If, on the other hand, the appeal be to 
scientific principles, the question is not to 
be settled by enumerating assertions or 
estimating the force of spent breath. Give 
us thoroughly grounded principles. Sci- 
ence, so-called, which is not based on solid 
and sufficient reasons, will as inevitably go 
down as will a theology resting on like 
slender basis. The ages have as little re- 
spect for irrational science as for irrational 
religion. 

The scientific authorities agree with the 
logicians and philosophers that three things 
are essential in any complete inductive 
science: exact observation of facts, correct 
interpretation of the observed facts, and 
consistent logical construction of the re- 
sults of the observation and interpretation 
into scientific system. 

The scientific authorities, waiving the 
rights of authority, demonstrate in the 
name of exact science that evolution vio- 
lates these fundamental principles. It has 
no solid basis of carefully observed facts. 
It does not correctly interpret the facts it 
addnces. As a so-called scientific system, 
it is not the product of the consistent log- 
ieal embodiment of the results of observa- 
tion and rational explanation of facts. In 
other words, it is not acience. 

The. philosophers and logicians prefer 
the same charge against the evolution doc. 
trine. Jt is not science. It assumes, rather 
than investigates or proves. It uses de- 
duction where only induction is has 

scientifically le. In ghort, it 
to the 
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stood in the way of scientific progress. As 
the philosophers and Jogicians are the au- 
thorities in logical and scientific method, 
we are warranted in assuming that the crit- 
icism of Ulrici, of Halle, or of Professor 
Birks, of Cambridge University, or of Pro- 
fessor Bowen, of Harvard University, on 
the scientific value of the hypothesis of 
evolution is worth a thousand times more 
than that of the average teacher of science 
in our schools. 

Is it any wonder that, in the interests of 
clear and exact thinking, such men as 
President Seelye sometimes become a little 
impatient with the so-called scientists? 
Take, as an illustration of the quality of 
the so-called science, the well-known pas- 
sage from Mr. Darwin: 

“The early progenitors of man were, no 
doubt, covered with hair, both sexes having 
beards, Their ears were pointed and cap- 
able of movement, and their bodies were 
provided with a tail, The foot 
. « «+ Was prehensile, and our pro- 
genitors, no doubt, were arboreal in their 
habits, frequenting some warm, forest-clad 
Jand. . . At an earlier period the 
progenitors of man must have been aquatic 
in their habits.” 

When men laud this as ‘‘ advanced sci- 
ence,” we have to say that it is simply a 
double ‘‘no doubt” and a ‘‘must have 
been” resting on a hypothesis which is 
conceivable, but has not a fact to support 
it. We protest, in the name of sound 
thinking, against the almighty mustbeity 
with which the evolutionist constructs 
hissystem; and we do it for the same reason 
that we protest against the equally potent 
mustbeity and perseity of the speculative 
philosophersand theologians. Let us have 
men quoted as authorities who are in 
reality authorities. Let us have real sci- 
ence, and not sham science. 

It is, doubtless, true that evolution is 
taught in many of our colleges. We have 
known some of the young men whose faith 
has been wrecked by it. So much the 
worse for the science in our colleges. Still, 
we have the fullest faith in true science, 
and so we have in the religion of the Bible, 
and we have just as much in the consisten- 
cy and harmony of the two; but we doubt 
whether the faith of men in either science 
or the Bible will ever be increased by teach- 
ing that ‘‘ evolution is science.” 

Lake Forest University, IL1. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE SECOND 
PRESIDENT. 


II. 
VISITS TO JOHN ADAMS. 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





Dvrine the last five years of the life of 
John Adams I enjoyed the privilege of cen- 
stant intercourse with him during the sum- 
mer months, Several times aweek I went 
to his house, where I frequently read aloud 
to him oracted as hisamanuensis. I shall 
give some gleanings from his conversa- 
tions, as I find them recorded in my jour- 
nals. 

‘*September 6th, 1820—Judge Winston 
and Major Sommerville, gentlcmen from the 
South, drove out this morning and stayed 
with us some time. Then we all went up 
to call upon President Adams. His visit- 
ors asked him his opinion of Patrick Henry, 
and whether he was not the greatest orator 
he had ever heard. . His reply was: ‘ No, 
gentlemen. Much of Wirt’s life of him is a 
romance. Why, I have heard that gentle- 
man’s father (pointing to one who was 
present) speak in a strain of eloquence to 
which Patrick Henry could never pretend.’ 
He paused, and then added: ‘You know 
Virginian geese are always swans.’ Not- 
withstanding these remarks, the gentle- 
men seemed very much pleased with their 
Visit.” 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Wirt him- 
self, and bearing date January 5th, 1818, I 
find that Mr. Adams’s testimony is the 
same The passage is characteristic enough 
f<# quotation. He writes: ‘‘James Otis 
electrified the town of Boston, the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, and the whole 
Continent more than Patrick Henry ever did 
in the whole course of his life. If we must 
have pafegyrics and hyperboles, I must 
say that, if Mr. Henry was Demosthenes 
and Mr. Richard Henry Lee, Cicero, James 
Otis was Isaiah and Ezekiel tnited.” 
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“ November 2d, 1821.—To-day President | 
Adams walked down to see us (the distance 
was about a mile), and arrived a little be- 
fore noon. He gave us an account of his 
early law life. His father hoped he would 
be'a clergyman; but the nature of the doc- 
trines which were then taught repelled 
him. On leaving college, he went to Wortces- 
ter, where he kept school and studied law 
at the same time.” 

From the journal of another member of 
the family I quote a fuller account of what 
passed at this visit. “Mr. Adams talked 
freely, and said: ‘After I left college, I 
came home to Braintree, to see my friends; 
and then went to Worcester,to keep school 
to support myself, while at the same time 
I studied law with Judge Putnam. I ad- 
vise every young man to keep school. I 
acquired more knowledge of human nature 
while I kept that school than while I was 
at the bar, than while I was in the world 
of politics or at the Courts of Europe. It 
is the best method of acquiring patience, 
self-command, and a knowledge of charac- 
ter. After I had finished my studies, I 
opened an office in Braintree, and lived 
here some years, the town being then in 
Suffolk County. The bar was then crowd- 
ed with eminent lawyers. I removed to 
Boston for two or three years; but was so 
overwhelmed with business that I was 
foreed to return to Braintree, for my 
health.’ Mr. Adams spoke of the advan- 
tages of keeping a regular journal, and 
said that he had kept one during the four 
years of his college life, which he had 
foolisify destroyed. He would now give 
anything in the world to have it again.” 

To go back a little, I will copy my en- 
tries made on September 21st, in the same 
year. “Mrs. Head and Miss Tyng called 
in the afternoon. They were full of com- 
plaints of the love which ladies in this 
town have for scandal. In the evening we 
all went up té President Adams’s, where 
the fair ones of Milton and Quincy met in 
harmony. We had quite a pleasant time, 
dancing to the piano—not in the most 
graceful style imaginable. Miss Helen 
looked beautifully, played angelically, and 
talked wiscly. President Adams gave the 
girlsa fine account of the ancient belles 
and beaux of this place. And, as future 
ages will, undoubtedly, inquire who were our 
divinities, I subjoin a catalogue. To pos- 
terity, you degenerate race that will be— 
you who never saw Miss Lyman, nor Miss 
Brooks, nor the ‘Panorama of Athens’— 
know that in the town of Quincy, at the 
residence of President Adams, on the night 
of September 27th, 1821, assembled the fol- 
lowing ladies: Miss Duncan and two 
Misses Codman, sojourners at Mrs. Black’s; 
three Misses Maistens; Miss Whitney; Miss 
Apthorp and three Greenleafs; Miss Baxter 
and Mrs. Barney Smith, in all the trappings 
of— TI wonder how people will dress 
seventy years from now. I will leave a 
blank here for any gentle reader of that 
period to write down the mode. Now for 


all these ladies there were but six gentle- 


men—the three Adamses, George Whitney, 
Mr. Smith, and myself. 

« August 26th, 1822.—George Otis dined 
with me, and in the afternoon Sam. Phil- 
lips, of Andover, arrived to spend the 
night. In the evening I accompanied him 
to the President’s, and found the old gen- 
tleman well and lively. Speaking of the 
controversy between Dr. Stewart, of An- 
dover, and Mr. Miller, of New York, con- 
cerning the eternal generation of the Son, 
he became quite eloquent, censuring the 
idea as inconceivable and impious. The 
conversation passed to his son, John Quincy 
Adams, of whom his father said: ‘ He has 
a very hard, laborious, and unhappy life; 
though he is envied by half the people in 
the United States for his talents and situa- 
tion.’ Speaking of the navy, he said that 
if we had thirty ships of the line no Euro- 


. pean nation would dare to attack us, as not 


even England could spare that number at 
such a distance from her own coasts, 


** September 1st, 1822.—Visited the Presi- 
dent, as usual. He was quite amusing and 
gave us many anecdotes of his life. He 
was particularly funny in an account of an 
interview he had with the Turkish ambas- 
sador in England, whom he astonished by 
his power of smoking. Also he spoke of 
the Emperor of Morocco, who made ‘an 


easy treaty with us because we were Uni- 
tarians. (The meaning, of course, is be- 
cause the nation put forward no dogmatic 
statement of Christian belief.) He spoke 
concerning the Jesuits, African religions, 
Belzoni, and total depravity. On this last 
topic he told us an anecdote of Governor 
Tichenor, of Vermont. After he had been 
in Congress, he sent foran old friend of 
his, with whom he had often disputed ‘the 
question, and confessed to him that he was 
entirely converted, for his political life 
had established his belief in the total de- 
pravity of mankind. The President spoke 
of the Treaty of Ghent, and: said that the 
shore fisheries on the coast of Labrador 
were much superior to those on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. He said that the word 
‘liberty’ was used in the first treaty,at the 
request of the English commissioners, as a 
sugar-plum to the common people, It was, 
however, expressly admitted that a right 
and a liberty were synonymous. 

‘* November 6th, 1821.—Went to take a 
farewell of the old President, and read to 
him for the last time this season. He 
thanked me repeatedly, quoting the words 
of the Apostle, and saying that he sorrowed 
most of all that he should see my face no 
more. He appears very well; but life at 
his age is precarious. He gave me an ac- 
count of his forming one of a party of 
young men to be inocculated with the small 
pox, and going with them to be confined 
for several weeks in a pest-house, as was 
the custom before vaccination was intro- 
duced. Before going, he called on Dr. 
Byles (a personage much noted as a humor- 
ist). When they parted, Byles said: ‘I 
give you my blessing, like a Romish priest 
—Pox teeum. I mean, of course, Por take 
‘em.’ Heasked me what 1 had been read- 
ing. I told him ‘the life of Sir William 
Jones, and I remarked on the excellence 
of his mother. ‘Young man,’ said the 
President, ‘did you ever hear of a great 
and! good man who had not a good moth- 
er?) He mentioned a family which had 
long been influential, and said that the rea- 
son was because they gave good mothers to 
their children. 

“* August 18th,1822.—Visited the President 
this evening, and heard a number of his 
pleasant stories. He complained of the 
intoleranée of Christians, and thought that 
the old Roman system of permitting every 
man to worship how and what he pleased 
was the true one. He liked the opinion of 
Justin Martyr that every honest, well-dis- 
posed, moral man, even if he were an 
atheist, should be accounted a Christian. 
He said that for nearly eighty years most 
of his leisure moments had been spent in 
examining the various religions of the 
world, and that this was the conclusion he 
had come to: Some one observed that in 
Kentucky everybody was either a bigot or 
an atheist. He replied that it was pretty 
much the same all the world over.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that ran- 
dom conversational utterances, given with- 
out their context, are not to be taken as the 
measure of a great man’s thought on the 
most solemn of all subjects. Mr. Adams 
always professed himself a Christian and 
was a constant attendant at church. His 
son, John Quincy Adams, when asked 
about his father’s religious belief, used to 
tell this anecdote. John Adams wus once 
visiting a town in Spain, where the arch- 
bishop, wishing to do him all ‘honor, took 
him through the cathedral. During their 
inspection, they came upon a shrine, where 
some telies weré being exhibited by the 
priest in attendance. At the sight of these 
holy remains, the archbishop and those 
about him bowed their heads and made 
the sign of the cross upon their foreheads, 
Mr. Adams, however, did not think it 
necessary to imitate this act of devotion. 
«« Comment!” exclaimed the shocked cus- 
todian, in French, to his superior. ‘ Het 
ce que Monsieur n'est pas Chretien?” Such 
a question relating to a guest to whom the 
archbishop was doing the honors was a 
little awkward. But the prelate was not 
disconcerted. He replied promptly and 
with a smile: ‘* Oud, @ sa maniere.” ‘Yes, 
in his own way.” And, in the judgment 
of his son, this happy hit of the ecclesiasti¢ 
was the best possible answer that could be 
made to the question. Mr. Adams was’ in 





the habit of speaking his mind with free- 


dom upon thenarrow views and bitter tem- 
per which were then too common among. 
sects. He would tell a story, which he has 
written out in a letter to Dr. Bancroft. A 
getitleman being called upom to give to 
some missionary fund, confronted the man 


pression of his viewas,‘-There are in and 
about the town ef ————. ministers of nine 
congregations. Not one-of them lives on 
terms of civility with any other, Will ad- 
mit none other into, his pulpit, nor be per- 
mitted to go into the pulpit of any. other. 
Now, if you will raise a fund to convert 
these nine clergymen to Christianity, I will 
contribute as much as any man.” To con- 
clude’ this subject, I will give a remark of 
John Adams, which made a great impres- 
sion upon the lady to whom it was ad. 
dressed and which has lately been recalled 
to my remembrance. In 1820 Judge 
Cranch, a near relative of the President, 
lost two lovely daughters. The lady I 
refer to visited Mr. Adams, to express her 
sympathy, and said, among other things, 
that she feared the father would hardly be 
able to support such aloss. The old gen- 
tleman looked her in the face, and replied, 
slowly, in a tone of rebuke and with great 
vigor of emphasis: ‘‘ Madam, I suppose 
Judge Cranch is a Christian |” 


‘* October 30th, 1824.--—-After an early din- 
ner, rode to Quincy, to see President Adams 
and keep his eighty-ninth birthday with 
him. I scareely ever saw him look better 
or converse with more spirit. He spoke of: 
Monday’s election, and was especially re- 
joiced that all parties looked with such 
affection and confidence to our present form 
of government. What might be the state 
of things hereafter, when our territory and 
population increased, he said he could not 
tell; but he evidently had apprehensions. 
Finally, he said he would console himself 
with the reflection of an old woman he men- 
tioned. This was that God was always 
above the devil.” 

‘* February 14th, 1825.—Rode to Quincy 
with my mother, to visit the President and 
to congratulate him on the election of his 
son. He appeared in good spirits, but was 
considerably affected by the fulfillment of 
his highest wishes. In the course of con- 
versation, my mother compared him to that 
old man who was pronounced by Solon to 
be the happiest of mortals when he ex- 
pired on hearing of his son’s success at the 
Olympic Games. The similarity of their 
situations visibly moved the old gentleman, 
and tears of joy rolled down his cheek. Not- 
withstanding this, he afterward said: ‘ No 
man who ever held the office of President 
would congratulate a friend on obtaining 
it. He will make one man ungrateful and 
a hundred men his enemies for every office 
he can bestow.’” 

I now turn ‘back to 1822, and make my 
concluding extract from the diary of Octo. 
ber 30th: ‘‘ Visited the President in the 
morning ; and, after writing a letter to 
Mathew Carey from his dictation, con- 
versed with him on several literary sub+ 
jects. Speaking of Cicero’s treatise, ‘ De 
Senectute,’ he said that he read it every 
year. - He declared Cato was quite a Chris 
tian in feeling when he says: ‘ Si quis dews 
mihi largiatur, ut ex hac etate repuerascam et 
in cunis vagiam, valde recusem: nec verd 
velim, quast deewrso spatio, ad carceres d 
calee revocari.’ The President recommend- 
ed Cicero and Pliny as models of literary 
style, and a letter written to Lord Mans- 
field by . The name I cannot recall. 
He thought Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘ Patriot 
King’ was serviceable to public speakers, 
I do not admire Bolingbroke as much as he 
does; probably from want of taste. I read 
to hith the last part of the ‘ Senectute,» 





near approach of death is an evil. When 
I reached the passage where Cicero antict- 
pates his reunion with those he had known 
and his meeting with those of whom he 
had read, the old gentleman became much 
excited, and exclaimed: ‘That is just as 1 
fee]. Nothing would tempt me to-go back: 
Iagree with my old friend, Dr. Franklin; 
who used to say on this subject: We are 
all invited to a great entertainment. Your 
carriage comes first to the door; but we 
shall all méet there.’ Who would think 
such an old agea burden, honored in this 





‘world ah@ ‘hoping soon to’ depart fore 


with the subscription book, with this ex- - 


where the orator combats the’ idea that the . 
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only the friends he has lost, but all the 
great and good who have gone before 
him?” 

This last extract fairly represents the 
prevailing mood of mind of John Adams 
during his closing years. 
eee 


DYCORATION DAY. 


BY HARRIET F. BLODGETT. 











SrLEwTLy, solemnly marching on, 
Under the sun of the sweet May sky, 
Bearing our burdens of bloom and vine 
To graves where our slerping comrades lie. 
One at the foot and one at the head 
Place we the wreaths o’er our cherished dead, 
Blue skies that love them 
Bending above them, 
Tenderly keeping 
Watch o’er their sleeping. 


Peacefully, quietly now they rest. 
We, as we follow our Flag to-day, 
Bear not the weapons we bore of old, 
But cross and wreath of the flowers of May. 
One at the foot and one at the head 
Place we the wreaths o’er our cherished dead, 
Bine skies that love them 
Bending above them, 
Tenderly keeping 
Watch o’er their sleeping. 


Brightly and warmly the sun beams fall, 
Each tiny blossom doth shine and glow, 
With the love of a nation’s thankful heart, 
For the martyred dead who sleep below. 
One at the foot and one at the head 
Place we the wreaths o’er our cherished dead, 
Blue skies that love them 
Bending above them, 
Tenderly keeping 
Watch o’er their sleeping. 


Solemnly, silently marching on, 
Led by the flag which they died to save, 
Scattering garlands of vine and bloom 
Lovingly over each comrade’s grave. 
One at the foot and one at the head 
Place we the wreaths o’er our cherished dead, 
Blue skies that love them 
Bending above them, 
Tenderly keeping 
Watch o’er their sleeping. 
Oapewssura, N. Y. 





THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue Indian Territory is a district of 
land lying west of the Mississippi River, 
bounded on the north by Kansas, on the 
east by Missouri and Arkansas, and on the 
south and west by Texas, and having an 
area of 74,127 square miles, or 47,441,480 
acres, which is considerably larger than 
the area of the State of New York. Itisa 
part of the Louisiana purchase from France, 
in 1808, and, originally including within 
its limits the greater part of Kansas and 
Nebraska, it was by the act of Congress 
May 380th, 1854, reduced to its present 
dimensions. It is drained by the Arkansas 
and Red rivers and thcir tributaries. The 
climate is mild and salubrious and much 
of the land fertile and eminently fitted for 
agricultural purposes. 

This territory is now designated on the 
maps of the United States asthe ‘Indian 
Territory,” because it was, under the 
authority of Congress and by that of 
treaties made with Indians tribes, set apart 
for the exclusive occupancy and permanent 
home of all the Indians who might be re- 
moved thither and there settled under this 
two-fold authority. President Jackson, 
in his first annual message, December 8th, 
1829, called the attention of Congress to 
the condition of the Indians in this country, 
especially those then residing in the states 
or organized territories of the United 
States, and inquired ‘‘ whether something 
could not be done, consistently with the 
rights of the states, to preserve this much- 
injured race.” As a means of effecting 
this end, he added: ‘1 suggest for your 
consideration the propriety of setting apart 
an ample district west of the Mississippi, 
and without the limits of any state or 
territory now formed, to be guaranteed to 
the Tndian tribes as long as they shall oc- 
cupy it, each tribe having the distinct 
control over the portion designated for its 
own use. There they may be secured in 
the enjoyment of governments of their own 
ehoice, subject to no other control from the 
United States than such as may be necessa- | 





fy to preserve peace on the frontier and 
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better, where he believes he shall mect not | between the several tribes. There the | kees, and by them accepted in exchange | and the Chickasaws were “to have an 


benevolent may endeavor to teach them 
the arts of civilization, and, by promoting 
union and harmony among them, to raise 
up an interesting commonwealth, destined 
to perpetuate the race and to attest the 
humanity and justice of the Government.” 
This suggestion led to an act of Con- 
gress, approved May 28th, 1830, and en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands with the Indians residing within 
any of the states or territories, and for 
their removal west of the River Mississippi.” 
The President was by this act authorized 
to select any territory lying west of the 
Mississippi belonging to the United States 
and not embraced within the limits of any 
state or organized territory, to which the 
Indian title had been extinguished, and to 
cause the same to be divided into the proper 
districts for the reception of such Indian 
tribes as were described in the title of the 
act and that might be willing to exchange 
the lands where they then resided for other 
lands in this territory and remove thereto. 
Power was given to the President to make 
such an exchange of lands, and assure the 
tribes that the United States would guaran- 
tee to them, their heirs and successors, 
forever, the land so granted to them, 
and, if they desired it, would cause 
patents of such grants to be issued to 
them. The Indians were to be paid for all 
the improvements on the lands which they 
left, and were to be aided by the Govern- 
ment in their removal to and settlement in 
their new homes, including sufficient aid 
for their support for one year after their 
removal. They were to be protected against 
all interruption or disturbance from other 
tribes of Indians, as well as from all other 
persons; and the Government was to be 
pledged to extend to them the same super- 
intendence and care which had been ex- 
tended to them in the places of their former 
residence. Congress appropriated five 
hundred thousand dollars to enable the 
President to carry this law into effect. 


Such is a summary of the several provis- 
ions of the act of May 28th, 1830. The act 
did not contemplate a forcible removal of 
the Indians then residing within the limits 
of states or organized territories. The 
removal was to be with their consent, and 
through a process of negotiation with them, 
which the President was authorized to con- 
duct. The transaction, as between the 
Government and these tribes, was to be one 
of bargain and sale in an exchange of lands, 
the Government, on the one hand, buying 
the lands of the Indians with other 
lands, and the Indians, on the other 
hand, buying these other lands with their 
own lands, and receiving a patent for the 
same, which is the highest land-title that a 
government can grant, The title provided 
for is a fee-simpletitle. In Holden v. Joy, 
17 Wall. 211, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that ‘‘the Indian tribes 
are capable of taking as owners in fee 
simple lands by purchase where the United 
States, in form and for a valuable and 
adequate consideration, so sell them to 
them,” and that ‘‘such asale is properly 
made by a treaty.” The Indian tribes, as 
contracting parties, on the one side, were, 
consequently, competent to buy the lands 
that were to be their mew home; and the 
Government, on the other side, was com- 
petent to sell the lands to them. Actual 
purchase, on both sides, by an exchange 
of lands, was contemplated by the act of 
Congress; and, this is precisely what has 
generally been done, for the most part, 
under the stipulations of treaties. It is 
important to keep this fact in mind. 

It is not possible in a newspaper article 
to give even an outline of all the negotia- 
tions and treaties between the Government 
and Indian tribes, extending through a 
series of years, which have resulted in 
locating the Cherokees, the Creeks, the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Seminoles, 
the Delawares, the Shawanees, the Miamis, 
the Kickapoos, the Pottawatomies, part of 
the Chippewas, the Sacs and Foxes, the 
Weas, the Pinkashaws, the Kaskasias, the 
Peorias, and some other tribes, in different 
portions of the Indian Territory, and in 
pursuance of the theory suggested to Con- 
gress by President Jackson, in his first 
Message. A few examples mut suffice. 

The tract of land granted to the Chero- 





for lands by them ceded to the Govern- 
ment, lies in the northeast part of the 
Indian Territory, and was assumed to con- 
tain about seven millions of acres. The 
Cherokees, now numbering twenty thou- 
sand, took this tract under the stipulations 
of a éreaty which declared that the land 
therein described and ceded to them “‘ shall 
in no future time, without their consent, 
be included within the territorial limits or 
jurisdiction of any state or territory,” and 
further declared that the United States 
‘* shall secure to the Cherokee Nation the 
right, by their national councils, to make 
and carry into effect all such laws as they 
may deem necessary for the government 
and protection of the persons and property 
within their own country, belonging to 
their own people, or such persons as have 
connected themselves with them.” The 
treaty guaranteed a perpetual outlet to the 
Chrokees west as far as the sovereignty of 
the United States should extend, and that 
they should be entitled to send a delegate 
to the House of Representatives whenever 
Congress should make legislative provision 
therefor. It also stipulated that a patent 
for this land, conveying it by an absolute 
title, subject to the condition that it should 
revert to the United States if the Chero- 
kees should become extinct or abandon the 
same, should be issued by the Govern- 
ment. Such a patent was issued, and it 
vested a fee-simple title to the land in the 
Cherokee tribe. That tribe to-day holds 
the land by this title of ownership. 


The district of land granted ® the 
Creeks by treaty, lying south of the Cher- 
okee tract, was estimated to contain over 
five millions of acres. The treaty stipula- 
ted that this tract ‘‘ shall be solemnly guar- 
anteed to the Creek Indians”; that no state 
or territory shall ‘‘ever have a right to 
pass laws for the government of such In- 
dians”; that ‘‘they shall be allowed to 
govern themselves, go faras may be com- 
patible with the general jurisdiction which 
Congress may think proper to exercise 
over them”; that ‘‘the United States will 
defend them from the unjust hostilities of 
other Indians”; and that the United States 
‘‘ will, so soon as the boundaries of the 
tract are ascertained, cause a patent or 
grant to be executed to the Creek tribe for 
the same.” Such a patent was issued, and 
these Indians, now numbering fourteen 
thousand and five hundred, hold the land 
by this title. 

The Choctaws, now numbering sixteen 
thousand and five hundred, were, by the 
treaty of September 27th, 1830, located 
south of the Creeks and the Cherokees, on 
a tract of land containing about nine mil- 
lions of acres, ceded to them in exchange 
for other lands. The treaty provided in 
express terms that the title should be ‘‘in 
fee simple” to them and their descendants. 
The fourth article of this treaty reads as 
follows: ‘‘ The Government and people 
of the United States are hereby obliged to 
secure to the said Choctaw Nation of red 
people the jurisdiction and government of 
the persons and property that may be with- 
in their limits west, so that no territory ar 
state shall ever have a right to pass laws 
for the government of the Choctaw Nation 
of red people and their descendants; and 
that no part of the land granted them shall 
ever be embraced in any territory or state; 
but the United States shall forever secure 
said Choctaw Nation from and against all 
laws, except such as from time to time may 
be enacted in their own national councils, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, 
treaties, and laws of the United States, and 
except such as may and which have been 
enacted by Congress to the extent that 
Congress, under the Constitution, are re- 
quired to exercise legislation over Indian 
affairs.” A patent, inconformity with this 
treaty, was issued to the Choctaws, which 
conveyed to them the designated lands in 
fee simple. 

In 1887 the Chickasaws, now numbering 
seven thousand, purchased, with the con- 
sent of the Government, a district of land 
from the Choctaws, paying for the same 
five hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
and, of course, purchased all the franchises 
attached thereto. This district, in the 
treaty of purchase, was denominated the 
Chickasaw district of the Choctaw Nation; 
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equal representation in the Choctaw coun. 
cil with any other district in the same,” 
and to be “* placed on an equal footing with 
the other districts of said Choctaw Nation 
and to be subject to the same laws-as the 
Choctaws.” The Chickasaws took their 
title to the land from the Choctaws, who 
took theirs directly from the Government. 


The Seminoles were, by the provisions 
of a treaty proclaimed April 12th, 1834, and 
by an agreement made with the Creeks on 
the part of the Government, assigned to a 
tract of land in the territory of the Creeks, 
which was guaranteed to them, with the 
same franchises and rights that had been 
conferred upon the Creeks, as their future 
residence forever. The Seminoles now 
number two thousand and five hundred. 

We thus have five tribes of Indians settled 
in the Indian Territory, in pursuancé of 
the law of 1830 and by treaty stipulations, 
with a title in fee simple to their land. 
These tribes are spoken of, by way of dis- 
tinction, as the civilized tribes of Indians. 
Besides these, various other and smaller 
tribes have from time to time been re- 
moved and settled in other parts of this 
territory. And in regard to them Mr. 
Manypenny, in his admirable treatise 
entitled ‘‘Our Indian Wards,” p. 114, 
says: ‘“‘It may be stated that the United 
States, in some form, guaranteed to each 
and all that the new home should be the 
permanent residence of the Indian tribes and 
their posterity, that ‘patents should issue 
to them, and that the cuuntry to which 
they removed should never be embraced 
within the limits of any organized state or 
territory.” The total amount of land thus 
assigned to the Indians in this territory, 
and to which they have censequently ac- 
quired the title, is 64,214 square miles, or 
41,007,027 acres, which makes the larger 
part of the whole territory. The number 
of Indians ‘now residing there, according 
to the last report of the Indian Commis- 
sioner, is 77,833. The number of Indians 
in the United States, not counting those in 
Alaska, is 252,897, of whom nearly one- 
third now reside in the Indian Territory, 
sixty thousand of them being embraced in 
the five civilized tribes, 

The idea of removing the Indians toa 
definite locality, west of the Mississippi, 
“where they should have a fixed home; 
where they might stay; where they should 
have a permanent title to the land; where 
they should be protected by the Govern- 
ment against any intrusion or interference 
by the white race; where influences tend- 
ing to their civilization and development 
might advantageously act upon them; and 
where, subject to the general jurisdiction 
of Congress, they might establish and 
conduct local governments of their own 
choice and after their own methods, now 
presents the Ifdian Territory, with its 
present occupants, numbering nearly eighty 
thousand Iadians, as the result of the va- 
rious measures taken during the last fifty 
years to put this idea into a practica] form. 
The Indians there settled, especially the 
five civilized tribes that constitute far the 
larger part of the inhabitants, claim the 
land they occupy as their own, asserting a 
title thereto as perfect and complete as it is 
possible to have. They bought it and 
tock the Government’s title to it. They 
were legally competent to make the pur- 
chase and receive the title. They bought 
it with special franchises and immunities, 
that were distinctly specified by treaty 
stipulation; and that stipulation binds the 
faith of the United States. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
his annual report in 1854, remarked: ‘‘ The 
faith of the nation was pledged in the most 
solemn form, before these tribes were re- 
moved to the west of the Mississippi, that 
they should have the undisturbed posses- 
sion and control of the country, and that 
the tracts assigned to them should be their 
permanent homes. It was called the ‘In- 
dian Territory,’ and the intercourse act 
made it unlawful for white men to go into 
it, except onalicense obtained and for 
special purposes; and in this secluded 
home it was believed that the efforts of the 
Government and the philanthrop@ to civ- 


than ever before.” Such undoubtedly was 
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made his first suggestion to Congress on | Pealm xc ; Psalm eifi, 8—18. 
the subject. Psalm exvi, 15; Psalm cxxx. 


What, then, will be the future of this 
Indian Territory? Will it remain as the 
exclusive and permanent home of the In- 
dian, and will other tribes of Indians be 
gathered there for undisturbed habitation? 
Will this territory continue to be what it 
was originally intended to be, and what 
numerous treaty stipulations have solemnly 
declared that it shall forever be? Will it, 
without the consent of the Indians, be 
organized into an ordinary territory of the 
United States, and the white people be per- 
mitted to go there and become occupants 
of the soil? Will the lands, therein be 
treated as ordinary public lands and be 
open for sale and settlement to all classes? 
Will the Government of the United States, 
exercising the right of eminent domain, 
grant to the projectors of railroads the 
right of way through this territory, with- 
out the consent of the Indians? These 
questions, by the progress of events, are 
now pressing themselves upon Congress 
and upon the thoughtful consideration of 
the American people. No man is wise 
enough to see beforehand just how they 
will be answered; yet, whatever the an- 
swer may be in its details, the rights of the 
Indians, as guaranteed to them in the In- 
dian Territory, must be secured, or the 
United States must assume the character 
of a nation of liars and robbers. No an- 
swer inconsistent with these rights can 
be consistent with truth and justice. 


FORMS OF SERVICE FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. 


THE BURIAL SERVICE. 








BY THE REV. E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


Tue following order for funeral occa- 
sions provides for services at the house or 
home, for public services in the church, 
and for the service at the grave. From 
the fullness and variety of the selections 
from Holy Scripture one may readily 
choose that which best suits each particular 
occasion. As the full text of these selec- 
tions would occupy too mucu'space in the 
columns of this paper, they are indicated by 
references to the book, chapter and verse 
of the Bible where they occur. The sever- 
al forms of prayer are printed, as well mer- 
iting careful perusal, if not literal use. The 
service at the grave varies but a little from 
the order prescribed in the Prayer Book of 
the Episcopal Church. 

If this article shall contribute anything 
to secure a more sober, reverent, and satis- 
factory method of conducting funerals, the 
author will be abundantly gratified. 


I. 
THE SERVICE AT THE HOUSE. 
‘SUITABLE OPENING PRAYERS. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who hast taught us in Thy Holy Word 
that affliction cometh not forth of the dust, 
neither doth trouble spring out of the 
ground, we beseech Thee to hear us when 
in the time of trouble we call upon Thee. 
Mercifully look upon our infirmities, and 
grant that in all our troubles we may put 
our whole trust and confidence in Thy mer- 
cy and evermore serve Thee in holiness and 
pureness of living, to Thy honor and glory; 
through our only Mediator and Advocate, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 








Assist us mercifully in these our suppli- 
cations and prayers, and dispose the way 
of Thy servants toward the attainment of 
everlasting salvation, that, among all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, 
they may ever be defended by Thy most 
gracious and ready help; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





O God, who hast prepared for them that 
love Thee such good things as pass man’s 
understanding, pour into our hearts such 
love to Thee that we, loving Thee above 
all things, may obtain Thy promises, which 
exceed all that we can desire; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SUITABLE SELECTIONS FROM HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. 


ih 8; Pealm xxxix, 4—18; Psalm ly, 





Ecclesiastes xii, 1—7 ; Isaiah liv, 7—10, 
Isaiah Ixi, 1—8. 

Lamentations iii, 22—27 ; 31—33. 
Matt. xi, 25—80; Mark xiv, 82—87, 
Jobn xi, 20—26 ; John riv, 1—4, 27, 
I Corinthians xv, 20—58. 

II Corinthians iv, 12—18, 

II Corinthians v, 1—9. 

I Thessalonians iv, 13—18, 

1 Thessalonians y, 1—11. 

Hebrews iv, 14—16. 

Hebrews xii, 1—11. 

Revelation vii, 13—17. 

Revelation xxi, 1—7. 





SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE SUITABLE TO 
THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 
Il Samuel xii, 22, 23; Mark v, 22, 28, 88—42; 
Mark x, 13—16. 
Matt. xviii, 10—14. 


(After the reading of Scripture, a Hymn may 
be sung.) 





SUITABLE FORMS OF PRAYER. 


Almighty God, who by the resurrection 
of Thine only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, 
hast overcome death, and opened to us the 
gate of everlasting life, we humbly beseech 
Thee that as by Thy special grace prevent- 
ing us Thou dost put into our minds good 
desires, sc by Thy continual help we may 
steadfastly set our hearts upon those things 
that are above, that when Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear we may also appear 
with Him in glory, where He now liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever one God, world without end, 





We most humbly beseech Thee, of Thy 
goodness, O Lord, to comfort and succor 
all those who, in this transitory life, are in 
trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any 
other adversity; and we also bless Thy 
Holy Name for. allthy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear, beseeching 
Thee to give us grace soto follow their 
good examples that with them we may be 
partakers of thy Heavenly Kingdom. 





Most merciful God and Heavenly Father, 
who hast taught usin Thy Holy Word that 
Thou dost not willingly afflict or grieve the 
children of men, look with pity, we 
beseech Thee, upon the sorrows of Thy 
servants, for whom our prayers are desired. 
In Thy wisdom Thou hast seen fit to visit 
them with trouble, and to bring distress 
upon them. Remember them, O Lord, in 
mercy. Sanctify thy fatherly correction to 
them. Endue their souls with patience 
under their afflictions, and with resignation 
to Thy blessed will. Comfort them with a 
sense of Thy goodness. Lift up the light 
of Thy countenance upon them, and give 
them peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

O Thou blessed Mediator, who wast 
dead but livest forever, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, and 
who hast knit all Thy saints in one commun- 
ion unto life eternal, grant us grace so to 
follow Thy blessed saints who have gone 
before us, in the faith and fellowship of 
Thy Holy Church, that we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which Thou hast 
prepared for allthat love Thee, from the 
foundation of the world. 





O God, whose days are without end and 
whose mercies cannot be numbered, make 
us, we beseech Thee, deeply sensible of the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life, 
and let Thy Holy Spirit lead us through 
this vale of misery in holiness and right- 
eousness, all the days of our lives; that 
when we shall have served Thee in our 
generation we may be gathered to our 
fathers, having the testimony of a good 
conscience; in the communion of the Chris- 
tian Church; in the confidence of a certain 
faith; in the comfort of a reasonable, 
religious, and holy hope; in favor with Thee 
our God. and in perfect charity with the 
world. All which we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who 
in Thy perfect wisdom and mercy hast 
ended for Thy servant departed the voyage 
of this troublous life, grant that we, who 
are still to continue our course, amidst 
earthly dangers, temptations, and troubles, 
may evermore be under the protection of 











Strengthen, guide, and keep us in the 
course of our lives on earth; comfort us in 
the prospect of death with a good hope 
through grace of eternal life; and grant us 
grace always to live in such a state that 
we never be afraid to die; so that, living 
and dying, we may be Thine; through the 
merits of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, in whose 
name we offer up these our imperfect 
prayers. 

O Almighty God, who alone canst order 
the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men, grant unto us Thy people that we 
may love the things which Thou command- 
estand desire that which Thou dost promise, 
that so, among the sundry and manifold 
changes of the world, our hearts may sure- 
ly there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, j 





‘(After the Prayer, a second Hymn may be 
sung.) 


BENEDICTION. 


The peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love of God, and of 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost be amongst you 
and remain with you always. Amen, 





1, 

THE SERVICE IN THE CHURCH. 

(If the corpse is carried into the church, the 
minister should precede it, and repeat some 
of the following SENTENCES.) 

We brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord. 





I am the Resurrection and the Life. He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. 





Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 





Be still and know that I am God. I, even 
I am he that comforteth you. As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you, and ye shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem. 





THE ANTHEM. 

(This anthem, which may most properly be 
sung by the choir, or rendered responsively by 
the minister and the choir, and which is taken 
from the 39th and 90th psalms, may be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer (Hpis- 
copal) in its order for the Burial of the 
Dead.) 

SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
I Corinthians xv, 20—58 (or any of the 
selections marked for the Household Service). 
HYMN. 
REMARES, 
PRAYER. 

(Vide forms of prayer already noted in 
Household Service.) 

CLOSING HYMN. 
BENEDICTION. 





III. 

SERVICE AT THE GRAVE. 

(While the preparations for burial are made 
the minister may say the following Srn- 
TENCES. ) 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth 
* as it was; and the spirit unto God who gave 
it. Iam the Resurrection and the Life. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again un- 
to a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven foryou 
who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation. 

COMMITTAL SERVICE. 


Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God, in his wise providence, to take out 
of this world the soul of our deceased 





Thy Providence, and numbered with Thy 


brother, we, therefore, commit his body to 





a SE TAT FARR OT 
saints, both here and in glory everlasting. | the ground—earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 


dust to dust—looking for the general resur- 
rection in the last day, and the life of the 
world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, at whose second coming in glorious 
majesty, to judge the world, the earth and 
the sea shall give up their dead, and the 
corruptible bodies of those who sleep in 
him shall be changed, and made like unto 
his own glorious body, according to the 
mighty working whereby he is able to sub- 
due all things unto himself. 

(Then shall be said or swng :) 

I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me: Write, From henceforth, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Even so, 
saith the Spirit; for they rest from their 
labors. 

PRAYER. 

Almighty God, with whom do live the 
spirits of those who depart hence in the 
Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity, 
we give Thee hearty thanks for the good 
examples of all those Thy servants who, 
having finished their course in Faith, do not 
rest from their labors. And we beseech Thee 
that we, with all those who are departed 
in the true faith of Thy Holy Name, may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and 
goareeeg glory; through Jesus Christ our 

ord. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER, 
BENEDICTION, 





HOW THEY MIGHT LEARN MUSIC. 
Il. 


BY W. 8, B. MATHEWS. 








In many respects the present state of 
musical cultivation in America is encour- 
aging, both for what it is and for what it 
promises. Asa people, we have distin- 
guished ourselves upon the piano-forte, 
The best instruments in the world (as well 
as some of the poorest) are made in Ameri- 
ca. The number of piano pupils and 
teachers is incredible, a smattering of this 
art being the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, among young women. 

The attainments in execution are fre- 
quently superior. Young girls of sixteen, 
and even less, are found as far west as 
Omaha at least able to play easily, bril- 
liantly, clearly, and with genuine artistic 
fire and poise such works as Liszt’s brilliant 
‘*Rigaletto,” Polonaise Heroique in E, the 
Schumann Novellettes, Beethoven's “Moon- 
light ” and ‘‘ Pathetique” sonatas, and the 
beautiful C minor concerto (with Reinecke’s 
cadenzas), Chopin’s great polonaises in E 
flat and A flat, Balladein A flat, etc., as 
well as very much music of an easier grade. 
Certainly the American girlis a success as 
a pianist. Her perseverance, muscle, nerve, 
and temperament make her a happy medi- 
um between the phlegm and mysticism of 
the German girl and the frivolity and shal- 
low sentiment of the French. And at the 
head of them all must be put their distin- 
guished countrywoman, Mrs Julia Rivé- 
King, the great pianist. 

Then, too, we are not badly off for or- 
ganists, singers, theorists, and composers 
(the latter, indeed, somewhat too numereus 
below the line of musical santification). 

The great virtuost—such as Rubinstein, 
Bilow, Essipoff, Rivé-King, Sherwood, 
Wilhelmj, Remenyé—and the great singers 
have given the musical life of this country 
a most productive stimulation. Under 
their inspiring influence we have learned 
to love great music for their sakes. It re- 
mains for us now to learn to love it for its 
own sake. 

Asarule, American music pupils are not 
becoming musicians, either in the sense of 
creative composers or of fully appreciative 
hearers. The fingers, the eyes, and in 
some cases the dogmatism of music are all 
cultivated; but the ear, the ability to hear 
intelligently all that passes before it in a 
well-written music-piece, and the taste, the 
esthetic judgment upon such a totality of 
impressions reported by the musical ear— 
these faculties are almost entirely ignored, 
and lie comparatively uncultivated even in 
individuals who have distinguished them- 
selves by brilliant performance. This 
amounts to charging total ignorance of 
music as Mustc. upon a large part of these 
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who study it; but an important exception 
must be made—namely, of those who play 
much by ear or by memory. It is not pos- 
sible to play many good and masterly pieces 
by memory, and especially not possible to 
play them with the verve and shading 
essential to public performance, without 
thereby educating the ear and to some ex- 
tent the taste. Musical memory affords a 
clear case of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” 
for poor pieces are not easily retained in 
memory, but speedily drop out of the com- 
pany of really great works. 

Therefore one of the most feasible first 
steps toward the awakening of musical 
feeling is to learn by heart a half dozen 
pieces by good composers and play them 
with expression. Such as, ¢. g. (in mod- 
erate grade of difficulty), Mendelssobn’s, 
Hunting Song and ‘‘Duetto” (Nos. 8 and 18 
in Songs without Words), Schumann’s 
Romance in F sharp, Schubert’s Menuetto 
in B minor (out of op. 78), Chopin's Noc- 
turne in E flat, (op. 9 Klindworth edition), 
and Polonaise Militaire in A. To this list 
one ought to add the Adagio from Beetho- 
ven's Sonata Pathetique, and presently 
Schumann’s Novellette in E (No. 7 of op. 
21), although this is considerably more dif- 
ficult; but it will come with practice 

The great lack of all our seminary in- 
struction in music is a systematic course of 
training for the musical ear. Very many 
good teachers have realized this lack, and 
in various degrees have begun to meet it. 
It appears to me that the full course of 
training ought to be something like this: 

Fst Stepr.—Lessons in the phraseology 
of music. Object-lessons in which such 
and such peculiarities sre observed in 
properly selected examples played for the 
pupils. The topics are phrases, motives, 
sections, periods, lyric and thematic con- 
struction, modulation, imitative forms, 
contrapuntal spirit, rhythmic pulsation, 
etc. Because it is necessary that these ex- 
ternals of music be taken into account in 
order properly to perceive the inward ele- 
ments of content expressed by them. 

Spconp Strer.—Lessons in musical form, 
also in object-lesson manner, presenting 
successively the elementary forms, and 
then the various grades of unitary, binary, 
ternary, and complex forms, until one is 
able to hear an entire sonata as a coherent 
discourse. This latter is not such a very 
difficult thing te do when we come at it 
intelligently. 

Tarep Ster.—Having thus learned how 
to observe the externals of music, we arein 
position toaddress ourselves to the content, 
first, by learning to perceive the content: 
as manifested through the externals, but 
by a different perception (as one may look 
at the surface of a little pool by the road. 
side and see only ripples of muddy water, 
or, by looking deeper, may see the waving 
trees and distant mountains, as well as the 
drifting clouds and clear sunlight of heav- 
en). One next has to learn something of 
the variety of this content of music. 

Fourta Ster.—Thus we are brought to 
the consideration of the beautiful in music, 
and the study may or may not be accom- 
panied by a philosophical consideration of 
the beautiful as such, and of the content 
and meaning of the different arts. For 
myself, I prefer such a, study because I 
think one hasa clearer idea of the real 
nature of music and a juster perception of 
its limitations and powers. Besides, the 
general view over all the arts is suggestive, 
especially if in this one follows Hegel, 
who so decidedly insists on the spiritual 
element in art. At all events, whether 
with or without such studies, we need to 
make a number of ‘‘ studies in the classic- 
al” and inthe ‘‘ romantic,” grouping to- 
gether in each lesson, at first, opposing 
types, until the types as such are recog- 
nized; and then in each lesson several 
representatives of the same type—such as 
the ‘‘heroic,” ‘‘tender,” ‘‘ sentimental,” 
“playful,” ‘‘passionately tossed,” etc., until 
the principal phases of them are realized 
in the pupil’s consciousness, 

Fiera Ster.—By the aid of the intelli- 
gence thus built up, to trace the historical 
development of modern music (in outline 
ouly), a8 suggested in the first paper. Such 
lectures ought also to consist mainly of 
programmes of suitable selections, the text 
being reduced to a minimum. 
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the study of harmony and theory ought to 
receive a reasonable amount of attention, 
and especially the former in classes where 
the various exercises written could be sung 
by the pupils, or a part of them. In this 
way they would learn to realize harmonic 
thought and progression, ae tiey rarely do 
by playing their exercises upon an instrument, 
It is not uncommon to find pupils who have 
written the exercises in Richter’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Harmony” unable to identify by sound 
even the principal chords of a key, still less 
modulations and unusual combinations. 
The course of object lessons I have 
sketched ought to be given weckly 
throughout the school year. A proper list 
of selections would embrace probably a 
hundred and fifty pieces, many of which 
would occur several times over. The in- 
fluence of such a course is not a matter of 


conjecture. It is precisely the kind of in-, 


struction our music pupils need as‘a founda- 
tion of taste, and a necessary preparation 
for advantageous attendance at concerts. 

Much is also done by those teachers who 
bring their pupils together once a fortnight 
or so for ‘‘ composer's nights,’’ when a com- 
poser’s life is sketched by the teacher or 
pupils, and each pupil in turn playsa dif- 
ferent selection from his works. Lady 
teachers are particularly successful in this 
work, 

In short, to learn to play is all very well; 
but the more exeellent way is 40 learn music 
itself, tofeel it, enjoy it, appreciate it for 
what it is, the most spiritual of arts. And 
this is possible without inordinate attain- 
ments in execution or exceptional gifts of 
any kind. 

EvanstTow, IL. 


| 
Line Arts. 
LETTERS OX THE FRENCH SALON. 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 





Since last I wrote to Tas INDEPENDENT on 
the subject of the Club Exhibitions, the 
events of the artist-world have crowded fast 
upon each other. We have seen the “ Im- 
pressionists’’ exhibit what other men would 
call beginnings, not pictures, and the expo- 
sition of Manet, their apostle, at the ‘‘ Vie 
Moderne” ; while at the rooms of the ‘‘ Art,”’ 
de Nittis has outimpressioned the Impaes- 
sionists 

We have seen, too, the exhibition of the 
artistic and mercantile close corporation, 
numbering 18 souls, known as the ‘*‘ French 
Water-color Society.’’ 

And under all this and more there has been 
heard, as an undertone, a continued rumor of 
what the Salon should be, what pictures would 
be sent, and who should judge them—of Rosa 
Bovheur’s lion, of Bastien-Lepage’s celestial 
visions, and of Sarah’s modern revival of Hol- 
bein. 

Away back in the month of March, 
those artists qualified as electors for the 
jury of the present Salon—namely, those 
who had ‘‘ exposed” three times, or who had 
recelved some fecompense—these artists 
were overwhelmed by electoral lists of rival 
juries. A friend of mine—who, by the way, 
has not yet acquired the right to vote—received 
no less than six of these lists through the mail. 
Pity the poor jury! What a dearly-bought 
honor, since they must winnow 12,000 pictures, 
and of that number refuse two-thirds. Then, 
too, they have not been able to work harmo- 
niously with the administration, and only a 
few days since three members of the jury, of 
whom is M. Bonguereau, the president, re- 
signed. The chief difficulties have arisen(1) on 
account of the new division of the Salon into 
four sections (which will be explained present- 
ly), by which a great deal of wall-space has 
been wasted, and (2) on account of the arbi- 
trary manver in which the administration has 
granted permission to certain artists to bring 
their works at a later date than that agreed 
upon, and that after having deelared that no 
delays should be gramted this year, on any 
account. 

But this is Varnishing Day—the field-day 
of the artists, when they alone, with their 
friends, may visit the exhibition. To-morrow 
(May ist) it will be opened to the public. 
But they who love opening days, or to display 
new toilettes, or to see celebrities—the suc- 
cessful dramatic author or actor or the noted 
artist or critic—will move Heaven and earth to 
get in to-day. And, in truth, it is worth the 
trouble. The early birds who arrived at seven 
aud eight in the morning resembled sadly the 
worm, as they stood outside the door, iv the 
biting east wind, waiting uuti] the picture’ 





had not yet found a place. In fact, there 
were hundreds of pictures yet unhung when 
the crowd were admitted at nine. And didn’t 
we see the notables? Munkacsy, with his noble 
presence and genfal salute ; Gérdme, erect, 
thin and incisive ; Meissonier, with his long, 
white beard sweeping his breast ; Jules Bre- 
ton, @ little man, with his face framed in 
whiskers, like Horace Greeley’s. He stopped 
before his snow-scene, and said, in a plaintive 
voice: *‘ Et on ne s’arréte pas devant!” Ot 
course, not! No one can stop anywhere Var- 
nishing Day. And, turning away from the 
artist and poet (for you know he has just pub- 
lished a book of poems), we encounter Sarah 
Bernhardt, with her little court—Steyens, her 
master in painting, and Clairin; and behind, 
dutifully carrying his mother’s fur cloak, 
came her older son, a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen. And here come Bastien, Lepage, and 
Boulanger, and many another. 


Let us go back to the central room, and 
commence to look seriously at the exhibi- 
tion. 


The witty and terrible Wolff says iv the 
Figaro; “The critique of the Salon can no 
longer be made. One must repulse with 
energy the impossible task which the rising 
flood of mediocrity tends to impose upon us, 
seconded bya jury which universal suffrage, 
menacing and terrible, holds under its 
domination.”” When this admission is made 
by a veteran critic, we hope that the readers 
of Taz INDEPENDENT will forgive any appar- 
ent neglect of some favorite painter in the 
course of these letters. We will speak of 
those who seem to us most wortby. One 
wall of this central room is devoted to each 
section into which the Salon has been adroitly 
(opinion of the admiuistration) or maladroitly 
(opinion of the jury) divided. One wall is 
for those who have taken all three medals 
and who can hope for no higher recompense, 
unless it be the Medal of Honor or the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor—namely, the ‘‘Hors 
Concours’; one wall is for the ‘* Erempts,” 
those who have received an honorable men- 
tion or a medal—in sbort, a recompense enti- 
tling them to exhibit two pictures in the 
Salon without submitting them to the jury; 
one wall for those who have received no 
recompenee, or the ‘‘ Von-Ezempts’’; and one 
remains for the foreigners. From this central 
room two doors open toward the right and 
two toward the left, conducting us into the 
suites of rooms devoted respectively to the 
four classes mentioned above: the “‘Hors Con- 
cours,” the ‘* Exempts,” the ‘* Non-Ezxempts,” 
and the ‘“Etrangers.””, Would an American 
with any patriotism hesitate which section to 
visit first? Turning our backs bravely upon 
the attractions offered by the other sections, 
we seareh among the “‘ foreigners’’ the works 
of our countrymen. There is no cause to be 
ashamed of the American contribution. Here 
are Sargent, Hovenden, Picknell, Weeks, 
Bridgeman, and Mosler to head a long and 
honorable list. Mr. Healey sends two por- 
traits, one of Miss Thursby. They would pro- 
voke serious criticism if they were not the 
work of an elderly man,who has deserved well 
of his generation. One cannot help express- 
ing the hope, in passing, that the anatomy of 
“Mme. A. C.’’ is not what the painter has 
indicated ; otherwise the lady demands severe 
surgical treatment. The other painters are 
all young. Mr. Sargent won the foremost 
place among them by his portrait of his mas- 
ter, Carolus-Durand, at the last Salon, which 
gained him an honorable mention. It will 
be surprising if he does not receive 
a medal this year. His two canvases 
justify the supposition. One isa little gem; 
a dream of whiteness and weirdness and odor. 
Itis a souvenir of Tangiers, entitled ‘‘ The 
Smoke of Grey Amber.’’ It represents a tall 
woman, standing, dressed in that oriental gar- 
ment of soft-tinted white wool, which is con- 
fined at the shoulders by large silver clasps. 
The figure is relieved against the shadowed 
recess of a pure white wall. It stands upon a 
long rug, which, with the tiles of the floor and 
a dash of orange on the mantle, gives the 
sole note of color. Bent over a silver 
vase of incense, she stays the rising film 
of odor in a part of her garment, which 
is drawn over the head and held out 
on either side by a delicate, slender hand. 
The face in the transparent shadow is ren- 
dered more striking by a marking of red 
which unites the eyebrows, an@ the taper nails 
are tinged with the same color. .The only 
word which might pretend to qualify the 
handling is vaporous. I despair of rendering 
to you the whiteness, the intensity, the deli- 
cacy, the justness, or the interest of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Sargent’s second picture is a full-length 
portrait of a young lady, in black, full face, 
with wild tufts of dead-red hair and portent- 
ous white neck-tie and balayeuse, against a 
light-green field, full of purple crocuses. There 
are great qualities in the picture. The dress 





background by Duez; but it does not please. 
Possibly ft is the face, whichis lacking. With 
its surroundings, it reminds one of a poodle 
dog. This is the portrait of the wife of a 
noted playwright. It was not accepted, and 
so is retained by Mr. Sargent. 

After Mr. Sargent should be mentioned Mr, 
Mosler, who also received an honorable men- 
tion at the last Salon, and whose picture, 
bought by the state, is said to be the first 
painted by an American to which a place has 
been accorded at the Luxembourg. His dark 
manner of painting, a little heavy withal, does 
not so well accord with the less serious sub- 
jects which he has chosen this year. But 
“The Wedding Dress’’ and ‘‘ The Spinner” 
are sure to find many admirers. In a Brittany 
“ variety store,” where candles hang from the 
rafters, a thrifty mother is examining the 
quality of a piece of silk, destined for the 
wedding-gown. A clerk—a bare heel peeping 
from his sabot as he kneels—is measuring the 
length of her skirt (which would surely be 
approved by the “Dress Reform” ladies). 
The girl’s face, full of expectancy and hap- 
pivess, is charming. So is that of her ajji- 
ancé, whose attention is not half given to the 
important operation of filling a pipe. Mr. 
Mosler is an excellent draughtsman and a con- 
scientious student. His Munich training is 
especially apparent in ‘‘ The Spinner.” 

We must search for some of our friends tu 
the gallery which surrounds the open court 
occupied by the sculpture. Yielding to the 
clamor of the water-colorists, architects, and 
draughtsmen who formerly occupied that 
wall, the administration has accorded to them 
this year rooms inthe interior. If the draw- 
ings went in, the pictures must come out; and, 
thanks to the new system of hanging, which 
leaves frequently half the wal bare in the 
rooms of the ‘‘ Hore Concours,” there are 
three or four rows of pictures in the gallery, 
which is at least a quarter of a mile about. 
There they are exposed to a horrible glare ° 
from the Crystal Palace roof, and many a pic- 
ture might as well have been refused as to be 
hung, as it is invisible to the public in either 
case. 

Mr. Hovenden is another excellent figure 
painter. His larger canvas tells a story of 
‘La Vendée’’ and ie an embodiment of the 
dark spirit of 93. Ina dimly-lighted “living 
room,” with its beaten earthen floor and 
massive fui * a family is gathered (as we 
may judge he history of that war) for 
the last time. The central figure is that of a 
strong man, apparently the second of three 
sonstobe sent out that day. ‘‘In the holy 
name of God, by command of the King, the 
parish of —— will meet the——, 1793, with 
arms and bread.’’ The face of this man is 
clouded and sad, ashe bends to let his sistei 
sew the sign of the bleeding heart upon the 
breast of his jacket. In the background, the 
aged mother fills his haversack at the oakeu 
dresser; the father opens a shutter, to hide bis 
face. At the left sits the oldest son, with gun 
and full sack; while at the right a mere strip- 
ling, with a scythe for a weapon, is thrown 
back in his chair, awaiting the hour of depart- 
ure. Through the door a crowd of peasants, 
armed with nondescript weapons. The stolid, 
sad expression of men who must fight, they 
know not for whom or why, is as natural to 
the people and as historic as are the sabots, 
the canvas knee-breeches, and the bauble- 
strung hats. The composition and handling 
are good and the color rich. A conscientious 
and excellent painting. 

Mr. Walter Gay exhibits a striking Fortuny- 
like picture of eavaliers and dames, in a garden 
walled by dense leaf masses and high poplars. 
These personages watch the flight of ‘‘ The 
Learned Pigeons.”’ There is a fine out-of- 
doors effect. It is extremely rich in colorand 
well drawn. Mr. Gay has a deserved success. 
Another classical picture, by Mr. E. H. Blash- 
field—and this his most successful effort— 
represents the deliverance of a Greek city. 
Upon the broad wall in the foreground isa 
patrician family, possibly that of the relieving 
general. In the middle distance soldiers and 
a crowd of joyous citizens, mingled with en- 
gines of war. Below, in dust and distance, 
one descries the banners of the advancing 
host and a storming-towerin flames. Quite 
a knowing picture. The flesh is, perhaps, too 
nearly of the same texture as the stones, and 
one wonders that everybody should be dressed 
in new clothes. Perhaps “their garments 
waxed not old” during the siege. 


Mr. Chester Loomis has chosen a good stb- 
ject, the awakening of Christopher Ely. He 
has painted the dwarf, the attendants, the 
tapestry, the muéi¢ians, the carpet, and old 
Ely himself with the same serapulous care. 
But there is a wearisome, crying newness about 
all the colors. There are painters who, when 
they must get new stuffs, hang them out in the 
sun and sprinkle them. The miracle is far too 
apparent alsoin this picture, and Christopher 
presents us an unwrinkled (paper) nightshirt 
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after his drunken sleep. Some of the heads 
are very 

Mr. J. A. Mitchell, Mr. W. F. Brown, anp 
Mr L. Mason make a favorable impression, 
upon their entrance among the painters. Mr. 
Mitchell, already known as an etcher, sends a 
“ Political Marriage."’ A baby couple, with at- 
tendant suite, herald, and chanting priests. 
Mr. D.J. Strain also, sends his first portrait, 
and it is good. 

Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. Weeks send, as 
usual, Oriental scenes. Mr. Weeks, who fig- 
ures in the catalogue as ‘‘ Lord Edwin,” has 
wonderfal factlity in grouping and color and 
‘“‘An Embarkation of Camels’? and ‘“ The 
Door of an Ancient Fondak’’ are among the 
most studied of his productions. It is very 
pretty, that line of camels against the blue, 
coming refhetantly down a steep sand-bank, 
led by swarthy Arabs, and stepping cautions- 
ly into the boats. So is the door of the 
“Fondak,”’ with its bright tiles and stalactite- 
like carvings in stone, the departing traveler 
on his white pony, and the orange vender, 
and the idlers at the gate. What a pity that 
Mr. Weeks could not add to his stock of good 
qualities the surplus of academic correctness 
possessed by certain of his neighbors. 

Mr. Bridgeman’s pictures lack snap and 
interest. The ‘Women Weaving the Bur- 
nous ’’ seems a)l in browns. 

Mr. Bolton Jones sends from Tangiers a 
distant view of the tewn. In the foreground 
an arid plain, nourishing sparse cactus. In 
the right middle distance, upon a little hill dip- 
ping toward the center, a tangle of thorns and 
cactus and tropical foliage. True and well 
studied and precise in touch, it is yet broadly 
and freely painted. 

A wonderful man is he who possesses taste, 
facility, and conscience. Such praise might 
be accorded to Mr. Picknell, whose large and 
important landscapes would sustain a com- 
parison with almost all in the exposition. His 
‘‘Route to Concarneau”’ is.a view of a broad 
road under a mid-day sun, retreating almost 
directly from the spectator. His effects of 
perspective and sunlight-are capital. Wolff 
says that one must put on blue spectacles to 
look at it. ‘On the Border of the Marsh” is 
scarcely less interesting and personal. The 
foreground is very wet, and a heron poses 
pensively upon one leg by the border of a 
rivulet. Inthe middle distance, old trees, cov- 
ered with ivy, moas, and mistletoe. 

Mies Gardner sends _, “ricilla’’ and 
“Young Girls on the Bor-!!»+ « the Water,” 
fatiguingly sweet and gelatinous and quite 
correct. As Abraham Lincoln remarked: “ For 
those who like that sort of thing, that is just 
the sort of thing they like.” I like better 
Miss Baker’s ‘‘ Sponge Seller,” that indicates, 
at least, a personality. 

Mr. Knight sends ap excellent picture of 
two young peasants, who are resting and chat- 
ting, their burdens deposited by a stone wall. 
The landscape is important, but not as well 
indicated as the young girls, which are ex- 
tremely well drawn. A fresh and vigorous 
painting. . 

A portrait, by Kenyon Cox, of a younglady, 
dressed in black, against a black background, 
wearing black- gloves, in a black frame, and 
signed in black. A capital little canvas of a 
very young man with a future. It isin the 
“Salle d’Honneur,” as is a Venetian scene by 
E. Dubois, very highly approved by the eritics. 
It certainly is not the conventional Veniseand 
the water looks wet. 

Another week, if Taz INpDEPENDEST is not 
weary, we will visit the ‘* Hors Concours,” 

Pants, Francy, May 8d, 1880. 
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SCIENCE SCHOOLS AND BALTI- 


MORE CHARITIES 
AS RELATED TO HUMAN HEALTH. 














Tue physician was anciently so called be- 
cause he was the only typical physicist. 
Hippocrates ie even yet refreshing as he 
recounts the relations of Nature to the med- 
ical art. Indeed, he insiste far more upon 
what we now call preventive medicine than 
have many of the empiricists and artists in 
doctoring who have lived since his day. We 
are really tending back to the idea that the 
first thing about disease is to know that 
Nature from which it is a departure. Coming 
to know this, a knowledge of prevention is 
involved in the inquiry. So soon as it becomes 
certain that physiology, as well as anatomy, 
must be at the foundation of the scietice of 
Practice, 60 soom it became certain that the 
modern study and art of the physician would 
be greatly concerned in defining the adjust- 
ments of mau to hie own nature and the 
nature of the world he isin. It is thoroughly 
delightful to see how within the last few 
years physic has come to mean more of sul- 










eco aud Of art than’ efer Belor, since, | 


from being the 1 for a drug; it has 
come to be the Ve ame for an 
art whose chief science is Nature. Tobe a 
true physician now at once puts a mian in the 
liberal arena of science, witha frown on charla- 
tenism, whether he finds it with « diploma 
or without it. The physician finds himself a 
copartner with the natural philosopher, the 
chemist, the biologist, and looks with enthusi- 
asm upon cach department of their work. We 
have been epending a day at Baltimore, chiefly 
in a view of the Johns Hopkins University 
and of the buildings which are to form the 
future Hospital, Childé’s Home, and Medical 
School of that munifieent charity. We do not 
need to wait for a completed hospital or a 
medical course of lectures to find out that the 
relations of science to human health and its 
preservation are recognized. One of the first 
course of lectures of the University was on 
the history of medicine; not because the Uni- 
versity was petronizing the future Medical 
School, but because the subject was germane 
to the academic university course. With the 
first outline of the method of instruction we 
have eareful indications thetshe study of man, 
as related to hie health, is a foundation study. 
Biology, or the science ef life, means every 
time that the study of human life will be 
the highest of ite branches. All that is 
comparative in other animals and in plants 
only means a pointing up toa higher life for 
man in his physical relations. Even where 
science in ite incompleteness may seem to tend 
to materialism, in the end it will not builds 
body to the marring of the soul, any more than 
of the intellect. 

The Biological Laboratory is of necessity a 
school for the study of the laws of human 
life, and so of human health and welfare. 
Chemistry is compelled to render its quota, as 
also physics in general; and thus the allied 
enthusiasms blend and coalesce, and one great 
resultis care of human life. The studies in 
the Biological Laboratory are constantly those 
of human care. We take up a part of Vol. I 


of its studies, as edited by Prof. Martin. The. 


first article is a determination of that long-dis- 
puted question, whether the internal inter- 
costal muscles are inspiratory or expiratory. 
The careful analysis and experiment seems to 
settle that they are inspiratory. The second 
paper concerns the physiology of the spinal 
cord with reference to sweat centers and 
vascular dilitation. In another room is 
the thousand-dollar' myograph, and Dr. 
Sewall has already a paper on the phenomena 
of muscular contraction. The next paper is on 
heat dyspnea, and so discusses the theory of 
respiration and the effects of heat thereon. 
Thus four out of the seven papers are fully 
human. Food in its relations to health and 
mechanical force, electricity iu its influence 
on life, and various other like subjects must 
come upin other departments. In some of 
our other scieutific schools just such investi- 
gation is going on, and thus the care of human 
life is appreciated. 

{t is not because of mass meetings over ten- 
ement-houses or newspaper outbreaks over 
bad sewers only that we are hopeful. There 
is something deeper, broader, grander than 
these. Science, With all its leverage, and art, 
with all its weight, are coming, and the up- 
lift is a health-lift for all time. Sanitation is 
the first department of physic, of biology. 
All this means prolonged Hfe and preserved 
health for the millions. Wherefore, rejoice! 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical 
School move on slowly, too slowly; but in 
the bafldiug they are fllustrating great laws 
of human improvement. After long and 
close familiarity with plans and the parts 
already executed, we know that there will be 
success. It, too, will be a laboratory for 
original work in the interests of human 
life. 

It is worthy cf note, too, how one charity, 
one humanity gives rise to another. A friend 
of Johns Hopkins has recently appropriated 
$500,000, under some of the same trustees, for 
building end equiping a sanftartum for the 
poor sick children of Baltimore. A beautiful 
spot has recently, we believe, been chosen, 
about twenty-five miles fromthecity. Francis 
1. King, with his wise judgment and earnest 
piifianthropy, will have leading oversight of 
its planning. Already the best authorities as 
to the care of chifldrén are at work im devising 
and suggesting methods by which the inter- 
ests of child-health can be best conserved by 
euch dn instittition. It te the first endowed 
Sititeriah an@ will begin on « basis which 
will aRow the most liberal testing of methods 
for race improvement. Itwill be en organ- 
ize@ resiétance to that physical degenerstion 
alreatly telling upon the stock and breeé of 
our native population. Toa these tusticu- 
tions every scientist, every bidlogist, every 
physician, and every sanitarian miay look with 
hopefal expectancy, not only because we ite 
to cape for hymen health, but because mental 
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Bibliont Research, — 
In his newly published work, eutitied “* Les 
Origines de V Histoire Waprés la Bible et les Tra- 
ditions des Peuples Orientaux,’’ M. Lenorment has 
eome interesting remarks on the cherubim of 
Ezekiel. The cherubim were called Kirwbi, 
‘those that are near,’’ in Assyrian, and were 
represented as winged bulls with human 
heads, who guarded the entrance of a house 
and kept away evil spirits, That the cherubim 
ot Ezekiel were also conceived as bulls is 
shown by a comparison of ch. 1, 10 and eh. x, 
14, where ‘‘cherub’’ is interchanged with 
‘‘bull.” The Accadian name of these was alat, 
and they were ordinarily termed sedi, or ‘‘ good 
genii,” in Assyrian sedi being identical with 
the Hebrew shédim, ‘‘demons.’’ Esarhaddon 
says of one of his palaces: ‘‘ In thie palace 
may the good genius (or seda), the good coloe 
sus, guardian of the feet of my sovereignty, 
who rejoices my glory, remain forever ; never 
may their hands be broken.’ We further hear 
of ‘‘thetwo bulle of the Temple of Saggil, 
dedicated to Merodach at Babylon; of ‘the 
two bulls of the gate of the god Hea’’; and of 
“the six bulls of the three gates of the Sun- 
god.”” An Assyrian cylinder now in the Brit- 
ish Museum offers what M. Lenormant calls 
“ the plaatic illustration of Ezekiel’s vision.” 
On thie a vessel is represented floating upcu 
waves and terminating at both ends in a 
human heed. On the deck of the vessel stand 
two cherubs or winged bulls, back to back, 
with their buman faces turned toward the 
spectator. Two others are supposed to stand 
behind them, and the four support a throne, 
whereon a bearded deity is seated, clothed 
in a long robe, the upright tiara on 
the head, and a scepter and large ring in 
the hand. Before the deity stands his mues- 
senger, or angel, succaliu in Assyrian, who 
acte as intermedftary between the god and his 
worshfper. The résemblance between this 
representation amd the vision of Ezekiel is 
very striking. Here, too, we have four 
cherubs, back to back, supporting a throne, 
on which the Lord was seated, while, accord- 
ing to ix, 2, 8 and x, 2,6, a ‘‘man clothed 
with Itnen, with a writer’s inkhorn by the 
side,” acted astotermediary. Ezektel farther 
states that each cherub was accompanied by 
a self-acting wheel, which moved horizontally, 
following the cherubs wherever they went. 
These wheels must, therefore, have served to 
protect the cherubs, and so are clearlyto be 
connected with the *‘ flaming sword ”’ of Gen. 
iii, 24, whitch stood between the cherubs at the 
entrance to the Garden of Eden, and “ turned 
every way, to keep the way of the Tree of 
Life.” The word lahat, translated “flaming,” 
may, however, signify ‘‘ enchantment” or 
“charm.”” M. Obry has long since compared 
this revolving sword with the chakra of Hindu 
legend, which was a disk set round with sharp 
blades, which, when thrown, revolved hort- 
zontally in the air. The same weapon was 
known to the ancient Accadfans of Babylonia, 
and a portion of a hymn addressed to it has 
been preserved, along with an Assyrian trans- 
lation. {nthe hymn ft is called “a disk of 
fire,” “‘a sun with fifty faces,”’ “‘the powerfal 
weapon of the god Anu,” ‘the weapon with 
fifty heads,” “‘the sword” or “ faulchion,” 
“the weapon of gold and crystal” (like the 
beryl wheels of Ezekiel), and finally a littu, 
which is the same word as the Hebrew chat. 
The hymn also speaks of ft as “‘the thun- 
derbolt,” so that the lightning must have 
been originally meant. As for the cheru- 
bim on the mercy-seat of the ark, it must be 
remembered that they supported the throne 
of the Lord, the expression rendered in the 
A. V., ‘the Lord of hosts that dwelleth be- 
tween the cherubims’’ being properly ‘‘ the 
Lord of hosts thaf sitteth above the cheru- 
bim.”” The ark here takes the place of the 
vessel depicted on the Babylonian gem, just as 
it does in the biblical account of the Deluge. 
That the Hebrews did not derive the idea of 
the cherubim upon the ark from the Egyp- 
tians, as has sometimes been stated, is evideut 
from the fact that the gods of Egypt were 
supposed to be hidden inside their sacred 
arks, behind doors hermetically sealed. More- 
over, the cherubim were to be found in Phe- 
nician temples. M. Lenormant revives the 
rabbinical notion that the statement in Gen. 
vy, 2—*‘ Male and female created he them, and 
blessed them and called their name Adsm’’— 
denotes that the original man was andfogy- 
nous. The notidn is not only found in the 
Targus arid Talmud ; but also im Maimonides. 
Que'form, at any rate, of the account of the 
Creation among the Babylonians similarly 
makes the first human being androgyhous. It 
is to this that Plato refers when le says 
(‘‘Sympos.,” p. 280, 200ythat the first beings were 


tmto male and female, according to the doe- 
trine derived by thé Totiic philds 16ers from 











Phosnician co er Pe: ve been mon- 
sters of a sitilé Prot. Baudissin has 
compared the tree of knowledge of good and 
‘evil with the speaking onks'of Dodona andthe 
prophetic laurels of Delos and Delptti. Amotig 
the Etruscans trees were divided into favorable 
and unfavorable, according to the character of 
the omens derived from them, and M. Lenor- 
mant notices that trees played a large part in 
Babylonian augury. He also reminds us. of 
“the oak of the diviners,” mistrahslated 
“the plain of Meonenim” in the A. V., in 
Judg. ix, 37; of the palm under which 
Deborah prophesied; of the oak of Ophrah, 
where the angel appeared to Gideon ; aud of 
the mulberries by means of which David 
learned the will of God (Il Sam. ¥, 24). The 
pre-islamitie Arabs saw @ prophetic tree in 
the Samurah, or Spina egyptiaca, which the 
Nabatheans equally regarded ss sacred. We 
may also compare the manifestation of God 
to Moses tn the burning bush. M. Lenormant 
thinks that the Samurah of the Arabs 18 repre- 
sented by the tree called Samullu by the As- 
ayrians, termed ‘‘the tree of light’’ by the 
Accadians. It received divine worship, and «a 
temple dedicated to the Moon-god at Babylon 
was named Bit-Samulli-rali, ‘The Temple of 
the great Samullu tree.” 
ern} 
Science. 

Dr. HERMANN MUELLER has recently written 
a paper to show how flowers came to haye so 
many varied forms and habits. He commen- 
ces by demanding that we suppose that at 
first all flowers were equally accessible to all 
insects that chose to visit them. They were 
simple, regular, and open, and had color, 
odor, and nectar. Insects of different tastes 
bred peculiar flowers, just as men breed pe- 
cullar races of cattle. Carrion-loving insects 
bred their kind ; and long-tongued insects the 
tubular flowers ; and many other classes of 
insects have, each class, bred the flowers they 
love best. They have selected thém, in ac- 
cordance with their several wants and tastes. 
These fanciful notions, like Darwin’s “Loves 
of the Plants,” in the last generation, make 
very pleasant reading to the idealist; but the 
lover of insect Hife might object to the 
plant-lover claiming all the glory. What 
power bred the various forms of insects, as 
they are supposed to have bred the various 
forms of plants? There is, andoubtedly, 
some mutual relation between certain forms 
of plants and of insects ; but it is just as ra- 
tional to suppose that this mutual relation- 
ship has been going on simultaneously, under 
the law which is directing all things to work 
together for good, as to suppose that the in-— 
sect has bred plants to suit ite own wante and 
desires, as men have done cattle. The one 
supposition may account for the origin of 
forms in both insects and plants; but Muel- 
ler’s supposition accounts for the origin of 
form in plants alone. It may be further 
noted that the illustration of natural selection 
drawn from breeds of cattle is Mueller’s own. 





.... When soil is taken from a deep well or 
other cut into the earth, plants often appear 
on the néwly-thrown-out soil, and the pop- 
ular impression is that they have sprung from 
seeds that may have been buriedin the earth 
for indefinite periods. There are many of 
these popular impressions floating about in 
convection with the appearance and disap 
pearance of plants. On the old overland 
wagon-road to California the common prairie 
sunflower appeared abundantly, aud to this 
day a belief prevails in some quarters that the 
seeds were sown by the Mormoné, so that by 
the aid of the growing plants they might fnd 
their way, in case they should be compelled 
to turn eastward again. Another curious 
legend has recently been noted by Mrs. Bing- 
bam, of Sante Barbara, in the Botanical Bullé- 
tin, Itisthat, when California was ceded to 
the United States, the Catholic fathers were 
so enraged that they cursed the ground, which 
then brought forth abundantly the Malva 
borealis, which is one of the worst weeds in 
that country. 


---.The cranberry of Europe aad the com- 
mon sranberry of the United States haye been 
regatded as two distinct species, the former 
known as Vaccinium oxycoccus, the latter as 
Vaccinium macrocarpon. In a note to the 
Botanical Bulletin, Prof. Gray reports the find- 


met some fornis on the Colambia River and 
in Japan, which unites thetwo tosuch a degree 

to leave only a little sharper pointing of the 
eaves to the American, as a distinguishing 

.+-. Phat miserably desolate regio, Kergue- 
len’s Land, bas not even @ cdldéred flower? to 
afford even a fay of chéer amidst thie dil- 
pervading gloom. Bya fecetit note of Prd. 
fessor Asa Gray, it appears that, of the twen- 
ty-one flowering plants collected there, not 
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Personalities, 
Tux contingent of new members of the 
House of Commons is made up largely of mer- 
chante, manufacturers, and those connected 
with commercial pursuits. Fifty-two are law- 
yers, forty-four belonging to the bar and eight 
having practiced as solicitors; thirty belong 
to the army ; two to the navy; three have be- 
longed to the diplomatic profession; six have 
followed the profession of journalists ; seven 
are civil and agricultural engineers; five are 
bankers; two are connected with the brewing 
trade; three belong to the medical profession; 
six are tenant farmers, or in other ways con- 
nected with labor; four have been printers, 
publishers, engravers, etc.; one is a member 
of the Royal Academy of Scotland; one is a 
civil and military tutor ; one is a Presbyterian 
minister; and two are clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, who have relieved themselves 
of their orders, under the provisions of Mr. 
Bouverte’s Relief Bill. The restare country 
squires, magistrates, deputy lieutenants, chair- 
men of quarter sessions, ex-high sheriffs, 
baronets, or sonsof peers. The oldest of the 
new members is aged seventy-cight; the 
youngest, twenty-four. 





.-.-Frances E. Burnett, née Hodgson, author 
of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” and “‘ Louisiana,” 
is described as a sweet, fascinating woman 
and a most delightful companion. She speaks 
of her books, of her stories, in a frank way, 
that is very refreshing. She enjoys her popu- 
larity, she laughs over the things that are said 
to her, she doesn’t seem to have a bit of jeal- 
ousy or envy in her nature, and is a large- 
hearted, large-natured, lovable woman, in every 
way entirely unconventional and original. She 
has large brown eyes, fair complexion, rich 
auburn-brown hair, and finely-cut features. In 
her beautiful hands one cannot see the slight- 
est trace of pen-and-ink labors. 


--»-Kossuth resides at his villa in Collegno, 
near Turin, where he has lived for nearly ten 
years. He is now seventy-eight years old, but 
does not look more than sixty, and occupies his 
time in the study of astronomy and botany 
and replying to the numerous letters which he 
receives urging him to return to his country. 
He has, however, determined not to go back 
until Hungary is severed from all connection 
with Austria, although he docs not object to 
the same sovereign reigning over both coun- 
tries. 


--+.The late Chief-Justice Church, of the 
New York Court of Appeals, was sixty-five 
years of age at the time of his death, and for 
nearly half that period was conspicuous in the 
political history of his native state. His first 
appearancein public life was in 1842, at the 
age of 27, when he was elected to the Assem- 
bly, having among his colleagues the late 
John A. Dix and Horatio Seymour. 


...-The German Empire has commissioned 
Baron Max Maria Von Weber, son of the com- 
poser, Carl Maria Von Weber, to visit this 
country during the summer and study and re- 
port upon the American system of internal 
navigation and cheap railroads. He is an 
engineer of great reputation and familiar 
with railways, baying been manager of the 
Baxon State Railroad. 

.... The house at Nice, Italy, where Garibal- 
di was born, was lately demolished, the matert. 
als being bought by a Frenchman for #3,300. A 
large number of English people were present 
to see the house pulled down, and every one 
of them carried away a fragment as a relic 


...-Mr. Tennyson consents to be nominated 
to the lord rectorship of Glasgow Univers'ty, 
on condition that he is not considered the can- 
didate of either political party, and that, in 
the event of his election, he is not expected to 
appear in Glasgow for installation. 


.-+-The will of the late Joseph Seligman, of 
this city, bequeaths $5,000 to the Society for 
Ethical Culture, and directs the executors to 
distribute $25,000 to such charitable institu- 
tions as they may select, without regard to 
creed, faith, race, or religion. 


-.»»The French Academy of Sciences has 
awarded the Lalande prize to Professor Peters, 
of Hamilton College, for the discovery of thir- 
teen asteroids, eight of which he first saw dur- 
ing the past year. 

...-It is said that Thiers, the French statee- 
man, would not have an almanac in his study, 
and was often unable to date a letter, because 
he could not remember the day of the month. 


--.-Mre, Julia Ward Howe will give an ad- 
dress on ‘Changes in American Society,” at 
the meeting, in Saratoga, next September, of 
the American Social Science Association. 


--+-Queen Victoria is said to be a good ama- 
teur draughtswoman, and reproductions of 
some of her sketches will soon be published. 


-++-Mr, Thomas Hughes will visit the United 
States ti‘s summer. 





Tus English Baptist Missionary Society 
received the past year $261,755, an increase of 
nearly $20,000 over the previous year. It was 
stated at the anniversary by one of the speak- 
ers that the Congo Mission, which has estab- 
lished ite base of operations at San Salvador, 
is threatened with expulsion. He said, upon 
hearing of the project of the Society, the Pope 
communicated with the King of Portugal, and 
instigated him to demand the expulsion of the 
missionaries from the dominions of the King 
of Congo, who owes the king some sort of 
allegiance. He, the Pope, has also stirred up 
the priestly missionaries. It appears that 
some twelve years agoa priest was sent to 
San Salvador. The Baptist missionaries gave 
that priest about eleven years’ start, and they 
have beaten him, for he is not there yet. How- 
ever, he now writes from the coast, at a place 
not far from the mouth of the Congo, to say 
that he is, at last, coming. He writes to the 
king as follows, of the Baptist mission : ‘‘ Your 
majesty and your subjects are, without know- 
ing it, without warning, in the presence of a 
terrible spiritual calamity, seeing that the 
devil and Hell are always where the enemies 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and his Holy Church 
are, preparing to fight against this Church in 
the very kingdom of Congo, to destroy the rem- 
nants of the religion of God which yet linger 
there.” Atthe zenana missionary breakfast 
it was stated that connected with this work is 
a staff of 27 lady visitors and 44 native teach- 
ers and Bible-women, who visit 700 women in 
the zenanas and give them religious instruc- 
tion. There are also 600 children in schools. 


...-In Bungpur, Bengal, and the surround- 
ingcountry there is a population of five or six 
million people, among whom there is but one 
Christian missionary, the Rev. 8. Arnold, an 
English Wesleyan, who gives a sad descrip- 
tion of the district. He says: “A few mis- 
sionaries have now and again traversed some 
of the more public roads, distributing tracts, 
selling portions of Scripture, and preaching 
here and there; but it is a feverish district 
and none have stayed for any length of time. 
Morally, it is one mass of weeds and jungle, 
and there is scarcely ‘one of God’s own plant- 
ing’ anywhere. I do not think there area 
score of Christians, either native or English, 
throughout the whole district.’ Mr. Arnold 
pursues his work with little opposition. He 
always has large audiences, numbering from 
400 to 1,000, who listen attentively to what he 
has to say. The Hindus are difficult to move. 
Those who are educated disbelfeve in their 
own system, but are not inclined to believe in 
any other. ‘‘ They are timorous and treacher- 
ous and the greatest liars under the sun. 
Their morality seems to be: It is a sin to tell 
alieif you are found out; but if you can do 
it without being found out, then lying is a 
virtue. In addition to all this, the falsity of 
their own system has so shocked them that 
they are very slow in adhering to any other. 
Thousands of them are practical atheists, be- 
lieving in the existence of God but denying 
his claims upon them.”’ Some, however, have 
been awakened, and seem to be on the point 
of turning Christians. Mr. Arnold mentions 
that he has found a little colony of native 
Christians, about a dozen in number, who are 
the product of Marshman, Carey, and Ward's 
labors. They live together and worship in a 
little chapel of bamboo and rushes. They are 
very simple in their habits, but are not in very 
high repute amongst their neighbors. But 
they have no teacher. 


....The income of the Church Missionary 
Society for the past year, if not the largest in 
the history of the Society, has never been sur 
passed or equaled but once before. It amounted 
to the magaificent sum of $1,108,615, which was 
sufficient to carry on the great missions of the 
Society and to pay off the large deficiency 
which had accumulated in two years. At the 
anniversary there were some very fine speakers 
from the mission-fields. Among those who 
were regarded with the most interest was the 
Rev. C. Wilson, lately arrived from Uganda, 
on Lake Nyanza, Central Africa. Upon the 
platform, in company with him, were the 
chiefs sent by Mtesa to bear a message to the 
Queen of England. A local report says these 
sable and savage ambassadors conducted 
themselves with t propriety and acknowl- 


edged with a kind of salaam the cheers with 
which their appearance was greeted. 


.... Letters from the intruding French Cath 
olic missionaries in Uganda, Central Africa, 
mention that they were most kindly recetved 
by the Anglican missionaries, who had long 
been in possession of the field. They also 
describe several conferences with King Mtesa, 
at one of which, held June 8th, the monarch 
decided that he would follow the teachings of 
the Catholics. The writers admit that Mtesa 
was probably induced to accept the French 
priests ew of wt sel cokguanioute 
seize upon his possessions 

wo authority if he the En- 
ee om Y encouraged 





School and College. 


Tux Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of the City and County of 
New York for the official year ending Dec. 
Sist, 1879, shows that the average attendance at 
the public schools in the twenty-four wards was 
110,769, the register number 120,607, and the 
accommodation 141,718. The city system em- 
braces a Normal College and Training Depart- 
ment, a Saturday Normal School for Teachers, 
Grammar Schools for Males, and the same for 
Females, Grammar Schools for both sexes, 
Primary Department of Grammar Schools, 
separate Primary Schools, Corporate Schools 
(Industrial Schools, Reformatories, Orphan 
Asylums, ete.), Evening Schools, and Nauti- 
cal School on board the ship ‘‘St. Mary’s.”” The 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the College 
of the City of New York shows, besides the 
president, 14 professors, 24 tutors, and one 
special instructor in elocution. The number 
of students in the four collegiate classes was 
496; in the introductory class, 797. The first 
college term began on the second Wednesday 
of September and ended on the 24th of Janu- 
ary; the second term began on the 27th of 
January and ended on the 28d of May. The 
degrees conferred are Bachelor of Arte and 
Bachelor of Sciences. There is s post-gradu- 
ate course of civil engineering, and also a 
short commercial course for such students of 
the introductory class as desire it and intend 
to remain one year only. The Faculty report 
the need of increased accommodation for 
classes, a pleasing sign of the numerical 
growth of the institution. 


....The anniversary exercises of the Theo- 
logical Department of Howard University, 
which have just occurred at Washington, 
mark the steady advance of that valuable in- 
stitution. They were held in N. Y. Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the spacious edifice 
was filled with an interested audience of the 
white and colored races, who listened to six 
most creditable addresses by members of the 
graduating class. Sixteen young men who 
had finished their studies of preparation were 
sent forth to preach the Gospel to the freed- 
men at the South, five of whom had taken the 
full course of Hebrew and Greek. The theo- 
logical students this year have numbered 
fifty, a fact which shows the attractions of the 
institution and the importance of its work. 
In all the departments the students numbered 
two hundred and fifty-one. As the theological 
department is jointly supported, for the pres- 
ent, by the Congregationalists and the Presby- 
terlans, a permanent endowment for its pro- 
fessorial chairs ought at once to be provided 
by the benevolent of one or the other of these 
denominations, or by their united efforts. It 
ought also to be noted, as an indication of the 
progress of good feeling, that the address to 
the graduating class was made by Rev. Dr. 
Harrison, of the M. E. Church, South, chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. 





...-G@ail Hamilton, in her recent book on 
Our Common-School System, thus speaks of the 
early New England school-system : 

‘* The founders of this country—those found- 
ers who made this country worth living in, 
the New England Fathers—set college and 
common school side by side. In 1 free 
schools were recognized by law in Massachu- 
setts. In 1636 Harvard College was instituted. 
It was not till 1642 that the General Assemb] 
ordered that every village of fifty families 
should have a ool, in which reading and 
writing should be taught; and that every 
township of one hundred families should sup- 
port a grammar school, where Latin and Greek 
should be taught. In 1639 schools were sup- 

rted by tax in Hartford and New Haven. 
Tn 1650 the first code of Connecticut required 

nts and guardians to cause their chil- 
dren to be taught to read and to learn the 
Catechism; required, as in Massachusetts 
every fifty householders to establish a school 
and every one hundred householders to estab- 
lish 8 psy school. In 1700the Connecti- 
cut and New Haven colonies withdrew their 
sup from Harvard, and united in formin 
a college of theirown. The common school, 
the high school, the college advanced with 
equal step. But all these were far nearer to 
the private schools of our own day than to the 
ublic schools. Our Fathers were not legis- 
ating for the great nation which we have be- 
come: but for the small religious society into 
which they had organized themselves. Their 
college was a theological seminary.” 


...-Princeton College has made a reduction 
of about twenty-five per centum in the room- 
rents for next year. The room-rents of the 
new brown-stone dormitory, to be ready next 
September, will range from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five dollars for a collegiate year. We 
think other colleges would do a very wise 
¢hing to follow the example of Princeton in 
reducing rents to students. One or two in 

we might name should make a re- 
duction of at least fifty per cent. on present 
rates, and then the figures would not be too 
low. 


.... There were over 70 students present this 
session st the Chicago Baptist 1 aeological 
~ ~~ whose anniversaries bave just taken 
place. 





Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 
BALDWIN, D., Port Huron, accepts call to 
Mason, Mich. 
BUCK, A. M., Otsego, Mich., resigns. 
BULLOCK, W. W., ord. at Cedarville, N. J. 
CHARLES, Gronce H:, Jz., ord. at Mac- 
dougal-st. ch., New York City. 
CLUNY, T. F., Wheeling, W. Va., resigns. 
ee C. E. W., Bowling Green, Ky., re- 
signs. 
FARR, A. L., Sandwich, Ill., resigns. 
FARR, 8. F\, accepts call to Oneida, N. Y. 
FERGUSON, J. A., Lyman, Me., resigns. 
FERRIS, M. L., Recklesstown, N. J., accepts 
call to Cornwall, N. Y. 
HARTLEHAM, W. M., West Camden, Me., 
resigns. 
HINCKLEY, 8. W., ord. at West Hartford, 
Conn. 
HIRES, A. J., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 
HOYT, W. D., Amherst, Mass., resigns. 
JAMES, R. S., D.D., elected president Jud- 
son University, Judson, Ark. 
JOHNSON, A., removes fron Concordia, Kan., 
to Kansas City, Mo. 
LEAVITT, J. A., Essex, Vt., resigns. 
LE POY, A., Booneville, N. Y., resigns. 
LISTER, J., ord. at Mohican, O. 
MERCER, W., ord. at Chesterville, O- 
MILLER, B. D., Racine, Ohio, resigns. 
PLUMLEY, A., Humboldt, Iowa, resigns. 
ROBINSON, T. B., Seersmont, Me., died, re- 
cently. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, W. H., Lexington, Mass , is dead. 

ALLEN, Georae E., inst. at North Reading, 
Mass. 

BONNEY, Joun R., Orland, accepts call to 
Bronson, Ind. 

BREEDE, D. Parson, Oxford, accepts call to 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

HAMLIN, C. L., accepts call to Collingwood, 
Ohio. 


HITCHCOCK, N. C., has not resigned at 
Thomaston, Conn. 

MARTIN, E. T1., Reinbeck, Ia., accepts call to 
Perry Center, N. Y. 

MOORE, N. Sonvyuer, Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
vited to Pawlet, Vt., one year. 

PEEKE, Gsorce H., accepts cal] to De Kalb, 
Wis. 


PERKINS, Epear, Perry Center, removes to 
Wolcott, N. Y¥. 
REYNOLDS8, Georet W., Yale Seminary, in- 
vited to supply at Stuart, Ia. 
SARGENT, G. W., Wilmot, Wis., accepts call 
to Granite Falls, Minn. 
SEAVER, W. R., Muskegon, Mich., resigns, 
to take effect Aug. Ist. 
TENNEY, H. M., inst. over First ch., Cleve- 
land, O. 
TRACY, A. E., inst. over Second ch., Wilton, 
N. H. 
VERNEY, James, accepts call to Perry, Mich. 
zorcE A., last class Hartford 
big ord. at Hartford, Conn. 
WILLIAMS, H. R., Almont, called to Ver- 
montville, Mich. 
WOODWORTH, Frank G., Hartford, called 
to Wolcott, Conn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. ° 
, R. L.,_ Fayetteville, called to 
ee 7“ Utica, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM, RB. H., settles at Griswoid, 
Iowa. 
FINNEY, Spencer L., inst. at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Penn. 
HARSEN, J. P., inst. at Nanticoke, Penn. 
EP., D.D., Washington, Penn., 
FTE arto Fairheld, fowa, and. presidency 
of Parson’s College. 
HUNSICKER, F. R. 8., inst. at Carversville, 
Penn. 
KIRK, James W., inst. at Ashbourne, Penn. 
MEALY, A. A., aecepts.call to Warren, O. 
MEGIE, Danrev E., died, recently, at Boon- 
ton, N. J., aged 71. 
NEWELL, W. W.,J8., Newburyport, Mass., 
resigns. . 
OFFER, Crrus, accepts call to Rensselaer- 
ville, N, ¥. 
PARKINSON, M. A., settles at Sloan’s Sta- 
tion, Ohio. 
PATTERSON, Rosert, D.D., Central ch., 
Cincinnati, O., Paka wre 
‘oun, Pittsburgh, called to Arch-st. 
oan” Sitledelphie. Penn. 
STRAY, 8. M., called to First ch., Warrens- 
burgh, N. ¥ 
WILSON, Catvre D., ord. and inst. at Pen- 
ningtonville, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Rozert C., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
nes, hk, 8t. ark’s, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
CLATE, Rosert F., D.D., accepts call to 
po se is., Wert Seaton, 
“? J ° *- 
’ ses't minister St. Mark’s, Phile- 
delphia, Penn. 
GALLAUDET, 8. H. 8., Abbeville, accepts 
call to Spartansburg, 8. C 
GEER, Ws. M., North Adams, accepts call to 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
HALL, Samvst, Morristown, N. J., resigns. 
HOYT, Rawr B., becomes asst minister of 


St Paul’s, Norwalk, Conn. 
CKAY-SMITH, A., Boston, Mass., becomes 

eae minister of St. Thomas, New York, 
N. ¥. 
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he Sunday scoot, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 6th. 
THE CRUCIFIXION.—Matr. xx11, 35—50. 


Nores. ~The events of this lesson occurred 
only a few hours after thoseof the last lesson. 
Meanwhile, the multitude had carried Jesus 
to Annas, and then to Caiaphas, where Peter’s 
denial had taken place, and then to Pilate and 
Herod, after which he was scourged and made 
to bear his cross to Golgotha.———“ Cruct- 
filed."—Regarded by Romans and Jews as the 
most disgraceful punishment. “4 
lots.”"—Because the coat was woven through- 
out without seam. (See John-xix, 24.)——— 
“ That it might be fulfilled.’’—The rest of this 
yerse probably does not belong to the orig- 
inal Gospel, but was inserted by some early 
copyist from John’s Gospel. (See Ps. xxii, 
18.)—_——"' They watched him.""—To prevent 
friends from taking down the body before life 
was extinct. ** His accusation written.”— 
In’ three languages: Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. It was the custom to fasten the offense 
thus on the upper part of the cross.——— 
“This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.”—The 
Jews were offended because Pilate said he 
was king, instead of that he claimed to be 
king. Pilate probably meant to annoy the 
Jews, who had resisted his attempt to liberate 
Jesus. ** Thieves.”"—Robbers. “Thou 
that destroyest the temple.’—They had heard of 
the testimony on this subject at the trial —— 
“* Chief priests,” “ scribes and elders.’’ —Who 
composed the Sanhedrim.———“‘ Cast the same in 
his tecth."—Better, reviled him. One of them 
did this; perhaps both, at first.-———‘‘ There 
was darkness.’’—Not an eclipse, but super- 
natural. ‘Over all the land.""—Of Judea. 
* Unto the ninth hour.”—From twelve to 
three P. M. ‘*#li, HU," ete.—This is the 
Aramaic translation of the first verse of Ps. 
xxii, the Aramaic being the colloquial lan- 
guage of Palestine. “COalleth for Elias. — 
Because the word “ Eli,’”” my God, sounds 
like Elias, “ With vinegar.’—With kind 
purpose, to refresh him. ‘« With a loud 
voice.”"—Saying: ‘Into thy hands I commit 
my spirit.’ “ Yielded up the Ghost.’’— 


— “Ghost” means spirit, that which 
ives. 


Instruction.—It 1s impossible by outward 
contempt to disgrace a good man. They 
thought that the cross would disgrace Jesus. 
Instead of that, Jesus has removed the dis- 
grace from the cross. It is now the most hon- 
ored of all symbols. Men. have tried to dis- 
grace people by giving them nicknames—like 
Puritans, Methodists ; but the nickname has 
become a term of honor, because they were 
worthy who bore it. 

Human regard is no sure evidence of desert. 
The greatest man that ever lived was cruci- 
fied, amid taunts and derision, while no friend 
dared stand by Misside. The greatest men are 
apt not to be understood by their generation. 
The tombs of the prophets are built by a suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Pilate was right, even if the Jews rejected 
their king. Jesus is king. Those who are 
Jews in heart recognize him and worship him 
as king. The weak and wicked Pilate spoke 
true, although in scorn. Jesus looked little 
like a king on the cross; but it was only be- 
cause he knew he must lay aside his glory for 
& season for our sake, that he might soon take 
it again, 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive seasons run.” 

The near approach of death does not always 
soften the heart. The thieves joined in the 
mockery of Jesus. 

If God had forsaken his Son, it was but for a 
brief while and for a good reason. If any- 
thing troubles us, and it seems as if God had 
forgotten us, let us ask if we can expect 
to be so much better off than God’s own Son. 
God had the best of reasons for letting his 
Son seem forsaken. He may have reasons for 
letting us suffer. But, if we are his children, 
it will be but for a moment. “Joy cometh in 
the morning,”’ 

Jesus died in darkness of soul, in pain, in 
disgrace. Even the joy which conquers pain, 
which has given triumph to somany of his 
disciples, was denied to him. We may any of 
us die a happier death'than he died, for it was 
that we might have joy in our death that he 
died in his agony. 

Yet Christ’s overshadowed spirit did not 
fail in the last act of faith. He could dic ex- 


claiming: ‘Into thy hand I commit m 

pirit.” That was enough. If we can in life 
and in death, no matter what be the trials we 
ere called to meet, say in trust that we commit 






































our souls and bodies, our and 
ture, to God, then it is well with us 
ve ail other th us remember 
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Pebbles. 


Amone the early fruits are current politics. 


.-..The small boy believes in lightening 
rods in school. 

. «Women whocarry pins in their mouths 
naturally utter sharp words. 


....Kiek your corn through a window-glass, 
and the pane is gone forever. 


.-..When a man attains the age of 90, he 
may be termed XU-dingly old. 


+++. ‘*My vocation,” said a justice of the 
peace, ‘‘ is one of the fine arts.” 





.--.The man who was cured by the clair- 
voyant claimed to have been trance-fixed. 


-+' See here, John, is your sweetheart a 
factory girl?’ ‘‘ Yes, William, satisfactory.” 


....-Mountains are very apt to be stuck up ; 
and, although they are generally serene, they 
do get peaked very often. But many will al- 
ways take the mountain’s side. 


«eeedudge: ‘See here, prisoner, if you do 
any more lying, you won’t get off with three 
years.” Prisoner: “ But, Judge, how many 
years d’ye s’pose y’d gimme if I told the 
trooth ?’ 


.... A little six-year Holyoke boy astonished 
hie mother by exclaiming: ‘‘I wish I was an 
angel!’? Wondering what holy thoughts were 
filling his young mind, she waited for a rea- 
son. ‘Then I could see all the circuses at 
once.”’ 


...- Arabella (on her toes in a chair, clutch, 
ing convulsively at her skirts): ‘‘ Oh ! Bridget, 
A mo 1A ! Come and catch it! 
Quick !’’ Bridget: ‘‘Shure, Mum, there’s no 
hurry. If this one gets away, I can catch 
plenty more for ye, Mum.”’ 


eeeeA citizen of New Mexico being informed 
that in his absence a panther had attacked his 
wife, and that she bad beaten off and killed 
the animal, merely shrugged his shoulders 
and said: ‘‘ Ef that panther had knowed her 
as well as I do, he’d a never riled her dander 
up; you bet.” 





.-.A little fellow, turning over the leaves 
of ascrap-book, came across the well-known 
picture of some chickens just out of their 
shell. He examined the picture carefully, and 
then, with a grave, sagacious look, slowly 
remarked: ‘“‘ [They came out ‘cos they was 
afraid of being boiled.” 


----A boy can imagine almost everything; 
can lug an old shot-gun about all day, with- 
out firing at a living thing, and be under the 
impression that he’s having a howling good 
time. But all attempts to induce a boy to im- 
agine that he’s killing Indians when he is saw- 
ing wood have proved futile. 


...-Rosa MeWhortleberry heard her master 
remark at the dinner-table, the other day, that 
Kismet meant “fate,’’ and that is the reason 
why she so astonished her mistress by remark- 
ing the next day to Belinda, the chambermaid: 
“Oh! Blindy, I can’t hardly walk wid the 
chilblains all over me two Kismels.”’ 


..-Oue of the most highly respected mem- 
bers of the Methodist General Conference is 
named James A. Miller. There is a man of 
the same name in the city of Cincinnati en- 
gaged in the “‘ dog business.’’ The other day 
the Conference delegate received, by mistake, 
the following letter, belonging to the other, 
which astonished him not a little : 

** Dear Sir: 

‘* You have neglected to send me that dog 
Lordered. What I want is a white pup, with 
spots. Please send it along at once. 

** Yours, truly, 


“6.02 
When the fickle month of April wasn’t weep- 
ing, 


—wasn’t weeping, 
She loved to send us little hours of sun, 
—hours of sun, 
To wake the buds and blossoms that were 


sleepin: 
~~ —that were sleeping, 


And whisper that the summer had begun, 
—had begun. 

She loved to send us little frosty mornings, 
—frosty mornings, 

And mud and weather stickier than glue, 
—ter than glue, 

And leaden skies chuck full of misty warnings, 
—misty warnings, 

And biliousness to make a fellow blue, 
—fellow blue. 

She made your flannels hug you like a brother, 
—like a brother, 

If you chanced to wear your ulster in the sun, 
—in the sun; 

Take one peculiar feature with another, 
—with another, 
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The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


HUXLEY ON THE CRAYFISH.* 


“J’al souvent pensé gu’on rrou, dans 
Vhistoire des sciences, designer les époques par 
les principales découvertes. Par exemple, 1665 
seroit Vépoque de la Gravitation; 1789, 


et, wa licet componere is, les 
années 1740 a 1750 pit Fipeave des 
Pucerons.” 

These were the sentiments entertained by 
the naturalist, Duvan, when, in 1825, he sub- 
mitted tothe Academy of Sciences of Paris 
the valuable results of his researches into 
the natural history of plant-lice, and the 
same words preface the introductory re- 
marks to the more important paper of Prof. 
Huxley on the ‘Agamic Reproduction 
and Morphology of Aphis.” Without wish- 
ing to push the illustration so far as to 
render any application of the principles 
enunciated by the French naturalists to 
the present age a case parallel to either of 
of those above ennmerated, aud without 
wishing for one moment to imply that 
scientific thought has in any way during 
the last ten or twenty years been especially 
engrossed with the study of the crayfish, 
or that any profound generalizations com- 
parable to those evolved from the careful 
labors of Réaumur, Bonnet, Trembley, 
Lyonnet, Degeer, and others have arisen 
from the equally careful researches into 
the history of the subject under consider- 
ation; yet no one can deny that the ben- 
efits accruing to biological science, whether 
directly or indirectly, from the elaborate 
and repeated investigations carried into 
the domain of astacology during the last 
half century have been of an importance 
which has assigned tothe crayfish and its 
allies a most enviable position in the scale 
of animal organisms, not only among its 
more inferior confréres, but also amoung 
the higher dignitaries or representatives of 
zodlogical science. A reference to the 
bibliography quoted by Prof. Huxley will 
show that the crayfish has been made the 
subject of no less than twenty-four distinct 
treatises and papers since the year 1850, all 
illustrative of its general natural history 
and anatomy, and, therefore, exclusive of 
the various monographs that have from time 
to time appeared descriptive of the species 
belonging to the different genera. Of 
these twenty-four,twenty date from the 
year 1860 and fourteen from 1870, no less 
than five having appeared in the year 1878 
alone. 

Those who are familiar with the methods 
‘pursued by Prof. Huxley for imparting 
knowledge to his class at South Kensing- 
ton will not be surprised either by his 
treatment of the subject under present 
consideration or by the contents of the 
work whose title stands at the foot of this 
column. This method consists mainly in 
directing the mental faculties to a close 
perception of the teachings of Nature, as 
exemplified by the works of Nature her- 
self, and not by their mere transcript, asa 
large proportion of so-called naturalists 
see them in sundry works and papers. We 
are to sce and fee] and smell, or, in other 
words, we @re to obtain all the impressions 
possible from any object by coming into 
direct contact with that object, and not to 
gain a sort of parrot-knowledge from 
‘elementary ” and ‘‘ advanced” text-books, 
which pretend to explain the mysteries of 
the world surrounding us midst the luxu- 
rious comforts of the drawing-room and 
arm-chair. Itis bya strict adherence to 
this train of teaching that the names of 
some of the foremost philosophical natur- 
alists of the day have. become eminent, 
not only as measured. by the depth and 
originality of their especially scientific 
labors, but eminent as the names of popu- 
lar educators. Among these the name of 
Huxley holds the first rank. 

But, it has been objected, if such little 
importance is to be attached to the two 
kinds of works above mentioned, what 
special value is to be assigned to the ‘‘ simi- 
yar” works of Prof. Huxley? To this ® 
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The month of April’s a peculiar one, — 
—cullar one. 
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| must be answered that no special objection — 


is made to an accurate introductory treat- 

ise, ds far as the treatise itself is con- 

cerned. The point of objection is the at 

tempt made to fathom biological © sci 

eifte from such treatises: And then 

it must be remembered that the so-called 

‘‘similar” works of Prof. Huxley are in 

reality very little similar. They are, in 

fact, very dissimilar. Those who have 
taken the trouble to consult the ‘‘ Element- 

ary Instructions in Practical Biology,” pre- 
pared in conjunction with Dr. H. W. Mar- 
tin (now professor of biology in the Johns 
Hopkins University), will have readily @je- 
covered that no agreeable reading-matter is 
there spread out before them; but, on the 
contrary, only a dry digest of facts, which 
only then become appreciable when proper 
recourse is had to the subject or subjects 
of which the matter treats. ‘‘ Physiogra- 
phy” is, perhaps, no more an epitome of 
the earth’s history than a work intended to 
instruct us how to satisfactorily interpret 
what we see, and how to properly see that 
which is susceptible of interpretation. The 
present work, although claimed to be intro- 
ductory on the title-page, is neither intro- 
ductory nor popular in the familiar accept- 
ation of the terms; for, although numerous 
pages will be read with profit and no less 
pleasure by even those least initiated into 
the ‘‘ mysteries” of higher science, yet the 
bulk of the volume is of an undoubted 
technical character, which will elicit enthu- 
siasm mainly from the diligent and observ- 
ant student. Its scope, as is stated by the 
author in the preface, is ‘‘ to show how the 
careful study of one of the commonest and 
most insignificant of animals leads us, step 
by step, from every-day knowledge to the 
widest generalizations and the most difficult 
problems of zodlogy and, indeed, of bio- 
logical science in general.” 


“It is for this reason that I have termed 
the book an ‘Introduction to Zodlogy’; 
for whoever will follow its pages, crayfish 
in hand, and will try to verify for himself 
the statements which it contains, will find 
himself brought face to face with all the 
great zo%logical questions which excite so 
lively an interest at the present day. .. .” 
This last proposition may astound those 
‘luxurious but presumably intelligent 
persons ” to whom Prof. Ray Lankester has 
occasion to refer, in a late number of Na- 
ture, but it is, nevertheless, trne, and one 
is only amazed, on completing the volume, 
to discover what a vast amount of in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
life-history of a single animal, when treated 
in the masterly manner which character- 
izes the treatment of the crayfish in the 
860 pages before us. The first chapter, 
dealing, as it does, with the less technical 
part of the subject, will, in all probability, 
be found by ordinary readers to be the 
most interesting of the six chapters enter- 
ing into the composition of the work. A 
comprehensive statement is here given of 
the general aspects of the crayfish, whether 
in name or substance, and no effort has 
been lost by the author to render his lan- 
guage plain and intelligible. That this 
plain exposition of facts is not incompat- 
ible with what is popularly known as 
‘‘fine language” is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing beautiful passages, in which Huxley 
defines the differences that exist between 
various kinds of knowledge: 

«In its earliest development, knowledge 
is self-sown. Impressions force themselves 
upon men’s senses, whether they will or 
not, and often against their will. The 
amount of interest which these impressions 
awaken is determined by the coarser pains 
and pleasures which they carry in their 
train, or by mere curiosity; and reason 
deals with the materials supplied to it as 
far as that interest carries it, and no fur- 
ther. Such common knowledge is rather 
bought than sought; and such ratiocine- 
tion is little more than the working of a 
blind intellectual instinct. It isonly when 
the mind passes beyond this condition that 
it begins to evolve science. When simple 
curiesity passes into the love of knowledge 
as such, and the tification of the 
gesthetic sense of the uty of complete- 
ness and accuracy seems more d ble 
than the easy indolence of ignorance; 
when the finding out of the causes of 
things becomes a source of joy, and he 
is counted happy who is successful in the 
search, common knowledge of Nature 
passes into what our forefathers ‘calied 

, from whence there is but a 





Zodlogy. 
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The etymology of the word crayfish is 
also treated of in this first chapter, and it is 
shown that what appears to be a good Hn- 
glish word, compounded of “‘ fish” and the 
meaningless “‘ cray,” is in reality a corrup- 
tion—as the old English writing ‘‘ crevis” 
or ‘‘crevice” distinctly proves—of either 
the Low Dutch “ ocrevik” or the French 
** éorevisse.” The analogy to these forms 
of the German ‘‘ krebe,” of which the En- 
glish *‘ crab” is indubitably only a deriv- 
ative, will here suggest itself to our read- 
ers;gpnd a reference to etymological works 
proves, almost beyond doubt, that it is 
from this German form that have arisen the 
subsequent corruptions of écrevisse, crevik, 
crab, and crayfish. This conclusion re- 
specting the corruption westward of the 
primitive name may appear to many as 
singularly corroborative of the ingenious 
theory presented on page 322 as to the mi- 
gration westward of crayfishes from what 
is supposed to have been their original 
home in the Aralo-Caspian districts; but 
then it must be recollected that the cray- 
fish, as geologica] evidence distinctly tends 
to show, was in all probability an inhabit- 
ant of Western Europe long prior to the 
advent of man in those regions, and, there- 
fore, the explanation as to the direction 
which the corruption has taken must be 
sought not in the phenomena connected 
with the migration of the crayfish, but, on 
the contrary, with the migration of man. 
Chapters II and III relate to physiology, 
IV and V to general and comparative mor- 
phology respectively, and VI to distribu- 
tion and etiology. 

The portion of the work that will be 
found perhaps the least intelligible to the 
general reader is that (Chap. V) pertaining 
to classification; but this is due not to any 
want of clearness of exposition on the part 
of the author, but to the difficulty of ren- 
dering popularly intelligible what is still 
unintelligible to even a large number of 
professed naturalists. On page 261 we 
notice'sa slip, the term Homarina being 
there used in the sense of a family, instead 
of a tribal designation. This last would 
bring it parallel with Astacina. It becomes 
manifest, however, by the construction of 
the sentence in question, as well as by the 
one following, that where it is stated that 
the genera Homarus and Nephrops “‘ repre- 
sent a family” Homarida is intended, and 
not Homarma, 

Speaking of the aims and possible limits 
of science, Huxley says: 

‘In this final stage of knowledge [Phys- 
ical Science] the phenomena of Nature are 
regarded as one continuous series of causes 
and effects; and the ultimate object of sci- 
ence is to trace out that series, from the 
term which is nearest to us to that which 
is at the furthest limit accessible to our 
means of investigation. 

*«The course of Nature, as it is, as it has 
been, and as it will be, is the object of asci- 
entific. inquiry. Whatever lies beyond, 
above, or below this is outside science. 
But the philosopher need not despair at the 
limitation of his field of labor. In relation 
to the human mind, Nature is boundless; 
and, though nowhere inaccessible, she is 
everywhere unfathomable” (p. 8). 

Too much praise can scarcely be be- 
stowed upon the mechanical execution of 
the work, The illustrations are in the 
main excellent and decidedly in advance 
of what we have been accustomed to see 
in several of Prof. Huxley's other works. 





-+..The Apr and May numbers of Appleton’s 
Art Journal present an attractive mass of fine 
{llustrations and pleasant descriptive articles, 
including Lucy Hooper’s ‘ Art-Notes from 
Paris.” Among the articles, we may mention 
one on Diisseldorf, one on artist-life in New 
York, and one by Mrs. Haweis, on the westhet- 
fes of dress. The three steel engravings in 
each number are worth the price of the publi- 
eation. The April number of The Ameri- 
can Art Review (Estes & Lauriat, Boston) con- 
tinues the studies in American art and in 
art-ideas generally ; a worthy work that we 
heartily approve. The number contains two 
etchings, a phototype, an engraving, and a 
heliotype. Of these the engraving is the least 
meritorious. In this department this excel- 
lent Review will, no doubt, improve. The 
Magazine of Art, published by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., London, Paris, and New York, 
gives, in its April and May numbers, some 
interesting descriptions of English scenery 
end art, with biographical and other sketches. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


The living artiste spoken of sre Herkomer and 
G. D. Leslie. The description of Chatsworth 
is continued. The illustrations are moderate- 
ly good. We have received from the pub- 
lisher, Landsberg, of this city, the three first 
numbers of the new Jllwstrated German Week- 
ly, or Landsberg’s Hlustrirtes Wochenblatt, an 
fllustrated literary periodical, published in 
German, after the general manner of “ Ueber 
Land und Meer.” The editors announce that 
they eschew “ politics” in the local sense of 
the term, and seek to record only what is 
stable and permanent in our everyday life. 
Each number contains portions of two serial 
stories, a historical, a physical-scientific, and 
an esthetic article, with profuse illustrations. 
We extend a hearty greeting to this new- 
comer and hope it may find favor in the sight 
of our German fellow-citizens. We commend 
it alsoto Americans, for there is a thorough- 
ness in German literary work that is useful to 
us in our hurried life. We have always found 
the stories in such German papers exception- 
ally good. From J. A. Wagenseller, Phil- 
adelphia, we have Part I of a very charming 
work, entitled Iustrations of the Nests and Eggs 
of Birds of the Middle States, with Text, by Thos. 
G. Gentry. The work is issued in quarto 
monthly parts. Each part will be printed on 
heavy super-calendered plate paper and will 
contain two fine chromo-lithographic plates, 
by Sinclair & Son, and from eight to twelve 
pages of text. The plates in the first part 
show the nests and eggs of the Ampelis cedro 
rum, or eedar bird, and the Contopus virens, or 
wood pewee. They are very beautiful and the 
accompanying descriptions are excellent. 








...-From the Harpers we have Mr. W. J. 
Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare’s King Henry 
the Fourth, in two volumes. Mr. Rolfe’s edi- 
tions are well known and deservedly esteemed, 
since they give the student just what he needs 
for an intelligent reading of the text, put- 
ting him in position to form an independent 
opinion about various readings, as well as 
about meanings. In mechanical execution, 
also, these volumes are uncommonly satisfac- 
tory. The engravings add a good deal to the 
pleasure of reading. These books are neces- 
sities for school-classes in Shakespeare. 
The Claremont Manufacturing Company, of 
Claremont, N. H., publish The Lord’s Supper, 
by Rev. T. W. Haskins, of Newtown, Conn., of 
which the object is to insist on the more fre- 
quent celebration of the rite and the desir- 
ableness of children’s sharing in it. The 
writer’s historical argument is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

....The seventh part of Mrs. M. J. Lamb’s 
History of the City of New York, published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, sustains the 
interest of its predecessors. The book is hay- 
ing a large sale and is a valuable contribution 
to our history. Each part sells for fifty cents. 
Mr. John Russell Young’s Around the 
World with General Grant is completed by the 
appearance of Part 20. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of this work is its report of 
General Grant’s conversations, in which the 
‘silent man’ says more than he commonly 
does in public. The book is published by the 
Subscription Book Department of the Amer- 1 
ican News Company, st fifty cents a part. 


....From Mesers. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, we have received Parts 16, 17, and 18 
of their édition de luze of Longfellow’s Poetical 
Works. We have already spoken of the splen- 
did execution of this work, which every read- 
er of Longfellow will desire to have. The 
price of each part is fifty cents. 

....The Spring number of Zhrichs’ Fashion 
Quarterly has reached us, containing, besides 
its specialty, a goodly amount of interesting 
general reading-matter. 











LITERARY NEWS. 

The Authors’ Publishing Co., 27 Bond 8&t., 
New York, have in press and will issue the 
following novels early next month: “ Glen- 
dover,” cloth extra, by Fred. B. Yates, Esq., 
of Michigan; ‘‘A Windfall,’’ cloth extra, by 
A. T. Perry, a popular New England author; 
“Summer Boarders,’’ cloth extra, by Mrs. 
Adéle M. Garrigques, lately a well-known 
Washingtonnews)aper correspondent ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Singleton,’’ No. 25 of the “Satchel Series,” 
by a well-known society lady of New York 
City. The same house will also publish ina 
few weeks a unique and incisive monograph 
on political econemy, entitled ‘‘ Individual 
Rights,” by Martin Ryerson, Esq., of New 
Jersey. Paper covers, price 25 cents. Also 
Dr. C. 8. Verdi’s “ Progressive Medicine,” 
comprising the latest discoveries and new 
remedies in the science of medicine. Mrs. 
Julia A. Breckinridge, author of “In Dead 
Earnest,"’ a very popular and successful 
novel, recently published by the Authors’ 
Publishing Co., is engaged upon another 
story, entitled ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.” 
The same company will issue next month 
“Fast and Loose in Dixie: an Unprejudiced 








Narrative of Personal Experience as a Pris- 
oner of War, at Libby, Macon, Savannah, and 
Charleston,” by J. Madison Drake, Capt. 
Oh N. J. Vet. Vols. and Brev. Brig.-Gen. 
N. G. N. J. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. add this summer 
to their “‘ Out-of-School Series” ‘‘ One Cent,” 
by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop and other favor- 
ite authors, and “The Bark Cabin on the 
Kearsarge,”” by Edward A. Rand. Both vol- 
umes are illustrated and will be published 
with the same bright covers of last year. 
“The Idle Hour Series” is also to be contin- 
ued with two volumes by Pansy: * What 
She Said and What She Meant” and “ People 
Who Haven’t Time and Can’t Afford It.” 
Pansy’s books are illustrated by Robert Lewis. 
Abraham Lincoln will be the subject of a story 
in the June Wide Awake. The editors are for- 
tunate fn finding an anecdote of the President 
that has never been told. Messrs. Lothrop 
will also publish shortly a set of pictures for 

lessons used in the Quincy method 
of teaching, with explanatory text by Col. 
Parker. 


The well-known publisher, Ernest Leroux, 
of Paris, has announced a new bi-monthly 
journal, to be called Revue de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, to embrace the study of all the 
known religions of the world, from a purely 
historical point of view, excluding everything 
polemical or dogmatic. The Revyeis to be 
one of the publications entitled Annales du 
Musée Guimet, begun by M. Emile Guimet, of 
Lyons. It will be under the direction of M. 
Maurice Vernes, with the aid of Barth, Mas- 
péro, Tiele, and others. The first number 
was to appear In March. Annual subscrip- 
tion for America, 30 francs. Messrs. B. West- 
ermann & Co., of this city, are agents for the 
journal. 


Mesers. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, have published a handsome 12mo edition 
of Chevasse’s “Advice toa Wife”’ and ‘‘Ad- 
vice to a Mother” in one volume; an 8vo 
translation of C ’s “‘Lusiad,”’ by R. F. 
Duff, cloth, $6; and ‘‘ Easter Angels,” by 
May H. Eastman. 


The first meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis will be held in New 
York, at the study of the Rev. Dr. Washburn, 
rector of Calvary Church, 103 E. 2ist Street, 
on Friday, June 4th, at 2P. u., for the purpose 
of organizing and heafing and discussing 
papers. 
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The Indian Question. 


Our Indian Wards. Grorcs W. Maryrennyr, late 
“commissioner of Affairs. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


How to Make Money. 


Benner’s Prophecies of Future Ups and Downs in 
Prices; What Years to Make Money in Iron 
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All About the Election. 
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8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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E. P. ROE'S NEW BOOK, 
SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 
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Liberal outlines of this work, with its Illustrations, 
appeared in Scribner's Magazine; but the larger 
scope afforded by the book has enabled the author to 
treat many subjects for which there was no space, 
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topics touched upon in the serial. Mr. Roe has thus 
aimed to give, in an attractive and at the same time 
8 thoroughly practical form, the full result of his ex- 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AT 
WORE. 


Tux Methodist General Conference has 
transacted considerable business, of more 
or less importance, during the past week. 
The public interest in ite proceedings has 
very greatly increased, as the May festivals 
brought my’“wdes to Cincinnati, many of 
whomb” ten the occasion to look in 
on the creneral Conference. 

Dr. John H. Vincent was re-elected sec- 
retary of the Sunday-school Union and 
Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The public at large and the great 
majority of the Methodist community 
would have been very much surprised if 
he had not been. If there ever was a 
genius for Sunday-school work, and if 
there is a genius of work, and of inspir- 
ing others to work, of kindling enthusiesm 
in great multitudes, of illuminating the 
dryest details and of inventing modes of 
operation, of easy writing and delightful 
speaking, of being utterly absorbed in his 
department, Dr, Vincent possesses it. 

Yet he has his critics. Some say he is 
not denominational enough, and some that 
he gives too much attention to Chautauqua. 
But a man should be judged by his whole 
work, and not by isolated details. By this 
criterion Dr. Vincent must be allowed the 
distinction of being the most efficient or- 
ganizer and Sunday-school worker in the 
land, Chautauqua is doing a vast work for 
those who need it most. . 

Dr. F. 8. Hoyt was elected for the third 
time editor of The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, There was no opposition. He 
owes the unanimity of his re-election to his 
painstaking attention to the duties of his 
position, his pre-eminent caution, and his 
desire to please and serve all who have 
business with him. 

B. St. J. Fry was re-elécted editor of The 
Central Advocate, published in St. Louis. 
This paper has a moderate circulation; but 
Dr. Fry has the respect of its patrons and 
no movement was made to displace him. 

Arthur Edwards returns to The North- 
western Advocate, of Chicagb. He edits for 
the people, and not for the “ preachers,” 
and is considered successful in the posi- 
tion. The election of book agents was 
postponed until after the report of the com- 
mittee on the condition of the Western 
house. Wise and yet energetic manage- 
ment is necessary to sustain that establish- 
ment. Whether the old agents, Hitchcock 
& Walden, will be returned is uncertain. 
There is no lack of aspirants, both lay and 
clerical, for their places. 

Many men appear to think that an elec- 
tion by the General Conference to any 
office, however small, confers an honor 
which even great success in the pastorate 
cannot guarantee. Some believe that the 
frequent changes in the ministry is at the 
bottom of this. Others hold that the ap. 
probation of the brethren is more definitely 
expressed by an election than in any other 
way. But too often it is expressed more 
unmistakably the first time than at any 
subsequent period. A very singular debate 
sprang up on Monday of last week. A 
motion was made that Miss Frances Willard, 
the president of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, be invited to address the Conference 
for ten minutes. This was vehemently 
opposed, on the ground that it would be a 
bad precedent and would compel the ad- 
mission of the representatives of other 
societies. The ayes and noes were called 
and the whole morningspent. The motion 
to invite her prevailed, but she declined to. 
speak. Both sides claimed the ; 
Those who carried the invitation by 99 
majority called it a great victory; but those 
who made so much opposition that Miss 
Willard thought it indelicate to speak 
claimed to have preuented the establish- 
ment ef a dangerous precedent. Miss 
Willard sent a communication to the Con- 
ference which had a little tartness in its 
nectar, and some who voted to invite her 
thought it just as well that she did not 
speak. The question of the propriety of 
woman's speaking had nothing to do with 
the vote, as many who voted against it did 
so not because the applicant was a woman, 
but to hold the Conference to its legitimate 
hneinesa The session of Tuesday was made 
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intensely interesting by memorial services 
for the bishops and general officers of the 
the Church decease Juring the past Your 
years. 

The prayer on the occasion was chaste, 
beautiful, and fervent, to a degree seldom 
excelled. It was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Bartine, of New Jersey, a minister who for 
more than fifty years has been considered 
one of the most effective preachers in the 
denomination. He is now quite aged; but 
retains much of his old fervor. Dr. (now 
Bishop) Foss read the memoir of Bishop 
Janes; Dr. Fowler delivered, without man- 
uscript, an address on the life of Bishop 
Ames; and the Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, of 
Boston, read a paper on Gilbert Haven; 
Secretary Reid sketched the life of his late 
colleague, Dr. Dashiell; and Dr. Curry made 
a few remarks concerning Dr. Nelson. 

The efforts of Drs. Foss, Fowler, and 
Mallalieu were worthy of themen whom 
they described and of themselves. It was 
easy to see, however, that Gilbert Haven 
had a much stronger hold on the affections 
of the whole Church than either of the 
others. Whilethis may be in part account- 
ed for by the fact that Haven died in the 
prime of life, while the others had lingered 
to old age and infirmity, there are other 
and obvious causes. He was always Gil- 
bert, rather than Bishop Haven; the only 
one who escaped what some call ‘‘ episco- 
pal airs” and others “‘ episcopal reserve.” 
Besides, he was chivalrous, almost ubiqui- 
tous, and present in his writings in every 
part of the Church. The memoir of Dr, 
Mallalieu gave great satisfaction. 

It had been decided that the consecration 
of the bishops should take place in St. 
Paul’s Church, a much more seemly place 
than Pike’s Opera House. But there was 
great dissatisfaction, as many wished to 
see the ceremony. The bishops declared 
that the pulpit of St. Paul’s was not large 
enough, and threw the weight of their in- 
fluence in favor of the Opera House. The 
services were held at eleven a. M, on Wed- 
nesday, and were simple and impressive. 
The venerable Bishop Scott, now nearly 
eighty years of age, presided. When the 
services began, he was alone upon the plat- 
form; but while the hymn was being sung 
two processions, consisting of the bishops 
and bishops-elect, each of the latter being 
accompanied by two elders of his own 
selection, appeared from opposite sides and 
arranged themselves in the center. e 
collect having been read by one of the bish- 
ops, afterward the Scriptures, by two of 
the elders, the bishops-elect, in the order 
of their election, were presented to Bishop 
Simpson, in the following words: 

** We present unto you this holy man, to 
be consecrated a bishop.” ~* 

This done, Bishop Wiley called upon the 
congregation to engage in silent prayer 
previous to reading the liturgical form. 
Next came the examination of the candi- 
dates, who were required to answer eight 
questions, the substance of which we give 
as follows: 

Are you persuaded that you are called of 
God to this ministration? 

Do you believe the Bible to be the Word 
and the sole revealed Word of God? 

Will you faithfully study the same? 

Will you be diligent to drive away all 

and erroneous doctrines? 

Will you deny ungodly lusts? 

Will you promote peace? 

Will you be faithful in the special duties 
of your office? 

ill you be gentle and merciful? 

The substance of every answer, except 
the first, was: I will, by the help of God. 
Then was said the Veni Creator Spiritus, 
and the elected persons, kneeling before 
the bishops and elders, received the im- 
position of their hands, the Bishop saying: 

“‘The Lord pour upon thee the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a bishop 
thee by the avihority of the Cnureh tarough 

u, 
the im of our bands, ip the name 
of the Father, aud of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

When this was finished, Henry W. War- 
ren, Cyrus D. Joss, John F. Hurst, and 
Erastus O. Haven were “numbered 
among” the bishops or superintendents of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, leaving 
two colleges, one theological school, and a 
church ‘“‘to mourn their untimely loss,” 
without, perhaps, being able to add, but 
‘‘our loss is their gain.” Henceforth they 
are ‘‘ wanderers im the earth,” the policy 





of the Church, as the late Gilbert Haven 
remarked to one of our editors, ‘‘ being to 
keep the bishops everlastingly rolling till 
they disappear.” 


On Thursday morning the Committee on- 


Episcopacy reported in favor of electing a 
bishop of African descent. A large num- 
ber of the Committee agreed, in a minority 
report, that ‘‘ it is not expedient to elect a 
bishop on any special or class grounds. 
There was a spirited and exciting debate, 
which was terminated by a motion to post- 
pose indefinitely the whole subject. This 
motion prevailed by a large majority. It 
was nota test question, and many voted 
against the motion to postpone who were 
not in favor of a colored bishop. The real 
sentiment of the Conference is, that when- 
ever a coloy2d man of attainments and 
character, ¢ ich as would justify his election 
if ky were a white man, appears, it will be 
t4me to consider the propriety of his eleva- 
tion to the office; and that when sucha 
man shall have been elected, on his 
merits, he will be cordially received 
throughout the connection. 
a 

Tae ecclesiastical question has come to 
the front again in Germany. The negotia- 
tions between the Government and the Vati- 
can, opened on the accession of Leo XIII, have 
not produced anything satisfactury, either to 
the Church or the state. Bismarck, wearied 
with the protracted and fruitless conference, 
has resolved to bring the matter to a crisis. 
On the 17th of March the state notified the 
Vatican what concessions it was willing to 
make. To this communication the state re- 
ceived no reply. Bismarck, therefore, intro- 
duced, May 20th, in the Prussian Diet, a bill 
giving Prussia certain discretionary power in 
administering the ecclesiastical laws, with 
the expectation that it would bring out a dec- 
laration on the part of the Church. The bill 
contains the following provisions. 

“The Prussian is authorized, with 
the consent of the King, to dispense with cer- 
tain specified requirements of the law relating 
to the training and appoivtment of the clergy, 
and further to accord to foreign clergy per- 
mission to ‘orm their guties in Prussian 
territory. lesiastics whe commit gross 
breaches of the laws will be proceeded against 
on the ground of incapacity. For their offense 
conviction will entail loss of salary. A bishop 
expelled from his see may again obtain from 
the official recognition as bishop of his 
former diocese. In case of vacant lic 
bishoprics, the Government is empowered to 
confer episcopal rights upon ecclesiastics who 
can show that they possess the mandate of the 
Church. Such persons will not necessarily be 
required to take the prescribed oath. Govern- 
ernment grants which have been stopped may 
be restored by ministerial decree, which, how- 
ever, will be revocable. tions for 
offenses against the May Laws are to be insti- 
tuted at the instance of the governor of a 


province only. Ministers of the interior and 


of worship are empowered to permit the crea- 
tion of new branches of associations for tend- 
ing the sick, already existing in Prussia, and 
also to grant authority (with the same 

to revocation) to sisterhoods, whose present 
duties are confined to tending the sick, to un- 
dertake also the care and education of chil- 
dren who are unfit to attend school.” 

The Ultramontanes (the Center party) imme- 
diately declared war against this measure, an- 
nouncing that they would resist it to the ut- 
most. It is said that thé provisions of the bill 
have been made known to the Vatican, and 
that the latter is not at all satisfied with them. 
The Government hopes to be supported by a 
sufficient majority in these measures, but a 
general distrust of the minister of worship 
prevails among the National Liberals, and they 
will only vote for the bill if the powers pro- 
posed to be granted by it to the Government 
be put under control of the whole Cabinet, in- 
stead of a single minister alone. The Ultra- 
montanes will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the’ abolition of the May Laws. They 
have begun to stir up the population, so cable 
dispatches say, against the Government. A 
meeting attended by 20,000 Catholics has been 
held at Dortmund, at which the attitude of 
the Center party was approved. The Emperor 
is said to be pleased with the bill. 


...-The various Presbyterian bodies of the 
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relief fund. The minority report urges the 
.abolishing of the secretaries of the Church 
committees, the appointment of s central 
treasurer, and triennial sessions of the Assem- 
bly.. The General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church met at Evansville, 
Ind., May 20th. The Rev. A. Templeton, of 
Texas, was chosen moderator. The Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church met in 
Pittsburgh on the same day asthe assemblies, 
and chose the Rev. Robert Hunter, of Ohio, 
moderator. Some disturbance was caused in 
reference to the Rev. Nevin Woodside, whose 
church has been engaged in a protracted quar- 
tel. The Synod met in Mr. Woodside’s church, 
and Mr. Woodside threatened that, if he was 
not allowed to sit as a member, he would have 
the church cleared, and police were introduced 
by one of his friends. The Synod voted not 
to allow Mr. Woodside to sit as a consultative 
member; whereupon he declined—so runs the 
rather obscure press dispatch—the authority 
of the Synod. The Synod of the U. P. Church 
of Scotland met May 3d, in the Church’s new 
hall, Edinburgh. Prof. Calderwood was elect- 
ed moderator by acclamation. An appeal from 
the decision of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
South, dismissing charges against the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, for teaching unsound doc- 
trine relative to everlasting punishment, was 
discussed, and the Synod voted to pass the 
matter by. The statistical report showed a 
decrease of 982 members the past year, the 
total now being 174,134. The total income was 
$1,683,600, which is less than that of some 
former years. , 

.... Besides the General Conference at Cin- 
cinnati, there are now three Methodist Gener- 
al Conferences in session—the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, at St. Louis; the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, at Montgomery, 
Alabama; and the Methodist Protestant, at 
Pittsburgh. The Conference at St. Louis, 
representing a body of 215,000 members, has 
added to its episcopal board three new bish- 
ops—viz., H. M. Turner, D.D., LL.D., general 
business manager of their publishing iuterests; 
Wm. F. Dickinson, of New York City; and ex- 
Congreseman R.H. Cain, of South Carolina. 
The Church had already six bishops, who told 
the Conference that they needed no additional 
help; but the Conference decided otherwise. 
This Conference also took action in favor of a 
General Council of all the Colored Methodist 
Churches in the world. The Conference in 
session at Montgomery represents about 
190,000 members, with seven bishops, who hold 
office four years. The Conference at Pitts- 
burgh is the first General Conference (quad- 
rennial) of the reunited Methodist Protestant 
Church. It met May 2ist. The Conference 
chose the Rev. G. B. McElroy, of Adrian Col- 
lege, president, and the Rev. E. 8. Hammond 
secretary. 


...-The new British Parliament is pretty 
well supplied with Dissenting members- all 
Liberals, except three Presbyterians, one 
Friend, and one Jew. There are 21 Congrega- 
tionalists, 6 Baptists,9 Wesleyans, 29 Presby- 
terians (one of them a minister), 19 Friends, 
19 Unitarians, 48 Roman Catholics, and 5Jews. 
The largest proportion belongs to the Society 
of Friends, who have in all but 18,000 mem- 
bers in Great Britain, and who send to this 
Parliament one out of every 684 members. 
These men are allin favor of the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England ; and 37 
others were opposed on the ground that they 
had expressed themselves in favor of disestab- 
lishment. 


....Father Stack, of Williamsport, Penn., 
who has been before the public and the courts 
since 1871 as a contestant against the power 
of the Catholic bishop of the Diocese of Scran- 
ton, Bishop O’Hara, to remove him without 
cause from his pastorate, and received last 
year an opinion from the Supreme Court ef 
Pennsylvania taking the same view of the 
case, has brought and had tried an additiunal 
suit demanding $50,000 damages from Bishop 
O’Hara for dispossessing him. The jury have 
brought in a verdict for the defendant. 

_...The American and Foreign Bible Society 
(Baptist), at its annual meeting in this city, re- 
ported the issuance of 1,000 school Bibles, and 
7,000 Testaments during the past year. A 
supplementary committee report, attached to 
the annual report, urged the completion of 
the work of revising the commonly received 


English version of the Bible. The report 
stated that there were valid reasons for declar- 
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Mews of the Week. 


© Jamus A. Gzoncz, an officer of the Cen- 
gus Bureau, who represents certain Southern 
railroads at Washington, has written « letter 
to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, asking that an extension of 
time for the expiration of the land grant to 
the Texas Pacific Railroad be refused, upon the 
ground thet the original grant was obtained 
through bribery and corruption. 


..+eThe Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton having determined to dispatch the reve- 
nue steamer “ Corwin ”’ to cruisein the waters 
of Alaska, for the protection of the interests 
of the Government on the Seal Islands, the 
vessel will leave San Francisco for that pur- 
pose not later than the 22d Instant, with pro- 
visions, fuel, and water sufficient for six 
months’ consumption. 


..General Garcia, who left Philadelphia 
for Cuba on the 26th of March, with a corps of 
officers, seventy-four men, and a supply of 
rifles and stores, arrived on the island, and 
hes set up a provisional government. The 
Cubans in Philadelphia propose to fit out an- 
other ship. 

















.. The distress in the north of Hungary is 
said to be increasing. Fourteen hundred per- 
sons at Sziuna, Comitat, and Zemplin have no 
other food but grass, nettles, and mushrooms. 
The government has ordered the authorities to 
stop the emigration. 


...The Pope has recently undergone suc- 
cessfully a painful operation, and his medical 
advisers have advised him that to remain in 
Rome all the summer is, perhaps, to run an 
immediate risk of his life and certainly to 
shorten it. 


.-In consequence of the confirmation of 
the report of the sentence of Chung Hon, 
Russia has decided to recall her chargé 
@ affaires from Pekin and place her subjects in 
China under the protection of the United 
States. 


..-The memorial dinner and reunion of 
‘‘ war members’’ of the Union League Club 
occurred in this city, on the 20th instant. Mr. 
John Jay presided. Speeches were made by 
Secretary Ramsey, Jackson 8. Schultz, and 
others. 


..The strained relations between Rouma- 
nia and Bulgaria are reported to have come to 


Roumanfa representatives has been followed 
by that of the Bulgarian agents. 


..-General James Longstreet, of Georgia 
has been nominated by the President as minis- 
ter to Turkey, and David M. Key to be United 
States district judge for the Eastern and Mid- 
dle Districts of Tennessee. 


eeeeChariles J. Folger succeeds the late San- 
ford E. Church as Chief Judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals, and Francis M. Finch, 
of Ithaca, has been appointed associate judge 
on the same bench. 


.. By a caveat Number Four Colliery of the 
Philadelphia Coal Company, near Shenan- 
doah, Penn., on the 18th inst., one man was 
instantly killed and six seriously, perhaps 
fatally injared. 


.-Mr. George William Curtis delivered to 
a full house in Chickering Hall. on the evening 
of the 2ist instant, a lecture on ‘‘ Machine 
Politics and the Remedy.”’ 


. Senator Gordon, of Georgia, has resigned 
his seat in the Senate, and Governor Colquitt 
has appointed Hon. J. E. Brown to succeed 
him. 


.-.-Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, now 
mivister at Constantinople, is to succeed Judge 
Key as Postmaster- General. 


+++. The reported massacre by White River 
Utes of Bradbury’s party of prospectors, from 
Del Norte, is disbelieved. 


..--Parliament assembled on the 20th inst. 
The Queey’s speech was read by Lord Selborne, 
lord high chancellor. 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and 
that of your children, and use no other cure 
for coughs, colds, etc. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam. It is 


acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 


as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. Itfs particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle, 
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Fatal Humors Expelled, 
Health Restored, and 
Life Prolonged. 


/What are Skin and Scalp Diseases, but the evidence 
of Internal Humor ten times more difficult to reach 
and cure, which floats in the blood an‘ other fluids, 
destroying the delicate machinery of life and filling 
the body with foul corruptions? What is consump- 
tion, but a gathering of inherited Humors on the 


- PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Eradicate the Virus of Disease by Constita- 
tional and Local Treatment. 


it stimulant, and renovator 
ments of disease where it is freely and 
regetacty y taken. It purges from er 
bilitating humor, improves the ite, perf 
stimulates the y5,0pens 
wels, and makes over the vitiated intoa pure, 
vitalizing, and restorative fluid. 





CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 


Cuticura and Caticura Soaps. 


The Curicuna RESOLVENT is assisted in curing all 
humors that the surface CUTICURA, & 
rim Jelly, 


ff Soar is the first and onl; 
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Loves Wat 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irrifants, 
positively induce ‘them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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.better than Iron or Marble. — 


Messrs. SYPHER & OO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESE LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN 8STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated *‘ Berlin Stone- 
ware,”? which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 


AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marbie or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & OO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


LAW TAT ND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio c¥ntaining photo- 
graphs of 1650 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or set C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
— New York, Resident Agent for the United 
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The Dansville Sanitarian. 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation = 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 

best of water ; no fogs; no malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO 





OUR ROME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Densville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
First-class in aes. modates 400. 
PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestaut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. 
TRAVEL. 
CUNARD LINE. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE InpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 

conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tue cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gil letters, making it 
quite ornamental and lookin£ in ¢very respect 
Ike a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usua) 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below : 





TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
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NOTICES 


All communications for the Bd tcrial, LAterary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns cf his journal 
should be addrersed to The Editor of The Tnde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commereial Fditor, and all business 
comm ynications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tus INDEPENDENT, KBox 2787. 

6” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

S23” We do not hold ourséives responsible for any 
views. or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(3 Persons desiring the return of thelr Manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The “Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hali Park 
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THE CHICAGO COMVENTION. 


Tae Chicago Convention meets next 
Wednesday. The preliminary canvass as 
to candidates has been one of unexampled 
intensity, if not bitterness, in the history 
of the Republican party. The Grant lead- 
ers have done their best te secure a major- 
ity of the Convention in favor of their 
candidate ; and the Blaine men have worked 
with equal earnestness for him. The great 
mass of the votes on the first ballot will be 
divided between these two rivals. 

If General Grant has in the outset an 
absolute majority of all the delegates, that, 
of course, ends the question. Unless he 
should himself see fit to decline, he will, 
on this supposition, be nominated; and the 
Republican party, whether defeated or 
victorious, will have to fight the battle 
under him as its standard-bearer. As 
things now look, he is likely to have such 
a majority, provided the unit rule in respect 
to Pennsylvania, New York, and Illinois 
should be adopted by the delegations from 
these states. It is, however, more than 
probable that a sufficient number of dele- 
gates to defeat his nomination on the first 
ballot will assert their independence and 
refuse to act upon this rule. In this event, 
which we Pally hope will occur, the Con- 
vention would do a wise thing in dropping 
both Grant and Blaine, and selecting a can- 
didate upon whom Republican voters could 
and would harmonize, and who would, 
therefore, bring out the full strength of 
the party. 

We have no personal or political antipa- 
ties against General Grant, and none 
against Senator Blaine. We appreciate the 
distinguished abilities and eminent serv- 
ices of hoth, and do not doubt the fidelity 
of either to the great principles of the 
Republican party. But there is no use in 

the fact that there is in the party 
a very formidable opposition to both, and 
that a very considerable loss of Republic- 
an votes at the polls will be entailed by the 
nomination of either. This we believe to 





be a fact, and into its extent and probable 
results the Chicagu Convention should 
make the most careful inquiry before tak- 
ing the final step. 

It is one thing to nominate a candidate 

and quite another to elect him; and this 
holds specially true with reference to the 
next election, Democracy, starting with 
its one hundred and thirty-eight electoral 
votes furnished by the ‘‘ Solid South,” will 
need only forty-seven more vote to win 
the day. Indiana and New York, if Dem 
ocratic, will furnish these votes, and three 
to spare. The Democrats. bave the best 
chance of carrying Indiana, and, if united 
in this state on the presidential ticket, they 
would be most likely to carry it against 
General Grant or Senator Blaine, for the 
simple reason that neither of these candi 
dates wouRi unite the Republican party. 
The ‘‘ scratchers” showed their power last 
fall, and, if the oceasion calls for it, they 
will show it more conspicuously this fall. 
It will not doto assume that the Demo- 
crats are going ‘to divide their strength in 
this state, and, hence, that the Republic 
ans can elect anybody. The Cincinnati 
Convention will not be made up of fools, 
and will unquestionably nominate the man 
who, in its jadgment, will be most certain 
to harmonize New York Democracy, and 
that man will not be Samuel J. Tilden. 
The Democrats mean to do their best in the 
selection of a candidate; and Republicans, 
if wise, will act upon the same rule. 
- Senators Conkling, Cameron, and Logan, 
and other ‘“‘machine” leaders of their 
stripe, are, no doubt, calculating very 
strongly upon their power to manipulate 
the Chicago Convention to their purposes. 
There ought to be men enough in the Con- 
vention, who will take what John Locke 
calls ‘‘ the round-about view,” to restrain 
and defeat the selfish schemes of such par- 
tisan extremists and reach a result that 
will secure unity of action among Repub- 
licans. This condition being supplied, the 
chances are strongly in favor of Republican 
victory. Its absence seriously perils the 
whole campaign. Republicans need not 
take this risk. They cannot afford to do 
it. They are not strong enough, as com- 
pared with the Democrats, to risk the peril 
of a division in their own ranks. 

The party has good men enough upou 
whom Republicans can agree. Secretary 
Sherman, or Senator Edmunds, or General 
Garfield, or Senator Windom—and, if they 
had not practically put themselves out of 
the canvass, we should add ex-Minister 
Washburne and ex-Secretary Fish—would 
secure this unity. We have not the slight- 
est doubt that the party,as such, would 
accept any one of these gentlemen, and 
give him a united and hearty support; and 
this, in respect to the result, is far more 
important than to please Senator Conkling 


“or any other ‘“‘ machine” politician. 





JOHN SYEES. 





Joun SykES—we are not certain of his 
first name—lives at Lake Drummond, Va., 
a town along the Dismal Swamp, thirty 
miles from Fortress Monroe. When on an 
editorial excursion, last week, to learn 
something of the progress making by the 
colored people of Virginia, he was our 
companion on the steamer running from 
Norfolk to Hampton. 

We noticed on the lower deck a solemn- 
faced, coarsely-dressed, almost full-blooded 
Negto, of about sixty. He appeared a 
good representative of his race, and we 
determined to get his view of the progress 
made by his people. He was going, he told 
us, to Hampton, to attend the anniversary 
exercises of the Normal Institute there, 
where his son, A: J. J. Sykes, wasto deliver 
the valedictory address. Eight years ago he 
had thrée hundred ddllats saved in the bank’ 
He then purchased, for ¢ight hundred dol- 
lars, 171 acres of swamp woodland at Lake 
Drummond, and, by cutting lumber and 
making erst all for in, 
thfee years.” caf tate fifty 
acres cleared, hota and is getting 
his farm rapidly under cultivation. He 
has a horse; s thule, several cows,’ p 
sheep; and. fowls., He raised last yeargua 
bale of cotton (netting forty-five dollars) 
an@ s0ld ‘perliaps" Beventy.five do 
worth of other products for cash. He had 
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Hampton (say forty-five miles), and could 
not afford to'take his wife with kim. He 
had great expectations» about seeing the 
farming operations in’ Hampton, where is 
the largest barn im the state, and where, he 
told us, his son liad written him that ‘‘ they 
fastened the heads of the cattle at night, to | 
hinder their hooking each other.” 

Such was the man, representative of his 
class, ignorant, enterprising, honest, fru- 
gal. His son had been at the Hampton 
School two years, going home, for lack of 
funds, but once in that time. His daughter 
will go next year. A younger son would 
like to go; but ‘‘ we have only one sister,” 
he says, ‘‘and she must have the first 
chance.” Old man Sykes could not quite 
understand the readjustment politics of 
the state; but could see that a state ought 
to pay its debts, as well as # man. 

We call Sykes a representative of his 
race. We asked him how many other 
colored men in his town owned Jand. He 
was, he said, the first to purchase land. 
Now twenty-five other colored men have 
bought and paid for patches of ground 
of from five to fifty acres, while twenty- 
five or thirty more have made contracts for | 
land, but have not yet “got their deeds. 
Such progress in eight years is marwlous. 
and, when connected with the progress in 
education among the colored people in Vir- 
ginia, indicates an advance which is most 
hopeful. The graduates of Hampton are 
teaching everywhere in Virginia, and are 
highly appreciated. On the same boat 
were four of them, going back to Hamp- 
ton, and their inteWigence and gentleman- 
liness were most marked. They receive 
twenty-five or thirty dollars amonth,and one 
of them said that after his five months’ term 
was expired the colored people retained him 
to teach a ‘‘pay school.” In Virginia the 
colored pople are rapidly rising in intelli- 
gence, in comfort, and in wealth; and the 
feeling of the whites toward them is quite 
as kindly as could be expected. It is im- 
possible fora visitor from the North not 
to compare their position as a race with 
that of our ancestors two hundred years 
ago, when starting an American civilization. 
The Southern Negroes have probably as 
much conifort about them as most of our 
early forefathers, as good houses, as good 
furniture, as many cattle. But they have 
not the intelligent educated upper class, 
whieh founded our great colleges and 
which molded our whole population. This 
influence they must get from abroad. They 
need it and they appreciate and want it; 
and no more needed and fruitful work can 
be done by our benevolent people than to 
provide the Southern Negroes with Chris- 
tian education. 





THE FISHERY QUESTION. 





Tue President last week sent to Con- 
gress a special message, with accompany- 
ing documents, in relation to the un- 
settled fishery question pending between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Under the Treaty of Washington; it was 
agreed that United States fishermen should 
have the right ‘‘ to take fish of every kind, 
except shellfish, on the seacoasts and 
shores and in the bays, harbors, and creeks 
of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, and the colony of 
Prince Edwards Island, and of the several 
islands thereunto adjacent, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, 
with permission to land upon the said 
coasts and shores and islands, and also 
upon the Magdalen Islands, for the pur- 
pose of dtying their nets and curing their 
fish.” A corresponding privilege was con- 
ceded to British fishermen in respect to 
certain designated coasts and shores of the 
United States. The United States, under 
the Halifax Award, for which provision was 
made in the treaty, paid to Great Britain. 


tween thet rt 
In January, 1878, oecurred what is 
known 4s the “‘ Fortune Bay outrage” 


United States fishermen. While they ere | 


engaged in fishing, under the ‘of | 


the Washington Treaty, their nets were 


and a portion of their property captured 









by a locakmob. They ‘were driven from 


the waters of Newfoundland. The atten. 
tion of the British Government being called 
to the facts and a suitable redress being 
demanded, the action was justified,on the 
ground that the American fishermen were 
pursuing their business in vi lation of the 
local regulations and laws of Newfound- 

) land. They were fishing ‘@m Sunday, 
which was forbidden by local’ law; they 
were fishing at a season forbidden by law; 

and then they used a kind of net which 
was prohibited by the laws of Newfound. 
land. 

Secretary Evarts very properly declined 
to accept the doctrine that the stipulations 
of treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain were subject to be explained, 
modified, or limited by provincial legisla- 
tion, or that the rights acquired under it 
could in any way be affected by such legis- 
lation, His theory is that the treaty binds 
Great Britain to see to it that these rights 
are secured, and that no provincial legisla- 
tion or local mobs are suffered to interfere 
with them. For the infraction of these 
rights he demanded redress and protection 
for the future. Lord Salisbury, in his dis- 
patch of April 6th, refuses to grant the 
redress, and places the refusal on the 
ground, previously asserted, that when the 
outrage occurred the United States fisher- 
men were violating the local laws of New- 
foundland. This is equivalent to saying 
that these laws, and not the Treaty of 
Washington, shall govern in the matters at 
issue. 

The United States, as one of the high 
contracting parties, of course, will not and 
should not accept this view of the question 
The Government, after this announcement 
of Lord Salisbury, will not continue the 
discussion, unless Great Britain changes 
her attitude. Secretary Evarts suggests 
that the United States should withdraw the 
concession in respect to custems duties 
made in favor of provincial fishermen; 
that a claim should be made upon Great 
Britain for the money paid for privileges 
that are denied; and that the claims of the 
fishermen on account of the losses sus 
tained by the denial of their rights under 
the treaty should be audited, for a future 
settlement. It is for Congress to decide 
what shall be done in the premises, and we 
trust that it will exercise a sound discre- 
tion, while evincing a firm determination 
that the rights provided for in the Wash- 
ington Treaty shall be secured. Here is a 
wrong for which due satisfaction has been 
demanded and refused; and plainly the 
Government of the United States cannot 
let the whole matter drop with such a 


Exlitorial Notes. 


Tux tactics of Senator Logan and his fol- 
lowers, last week,in the Illinois Convention, 
in sending a solid Grant delegation to Chicago, 
are simply outrageous. In the Convention, as 
finally made up, there were 386 Grant members 
and 307 anti-Grant members, giving’ the former 
& majority of seventy-nine. The anti-Grant 
members claimed that the delegates appointed 
to the Chicago Convention should represent 
the views end preferences of their constitu- 
ents. This right the majority denied, and 
utterly and abeolutely suppressed the voice of 
the minority by taking the appointment away 
from the districts altogether, and then ap- 
pointing Grant delegates to represent anti- 
Grant districts, and instructing the whole del- 
egation to vote solidly for Grant all the time. 
This is simply a politician’s scheme to defeat a 
fair and just expression of the preferences of 
the people. It is the “machine” practicing 
the most abominabletyranny. ShouldGeneral 
Grant be nominated, as the fruit of such 
tactics, then he will be nominated to be de- 
feated as sure as fate. The Republican Party 
“emashed up”’ for one election, 

rather than tol- 








A oy ab Sen Oe ree leaders. 


If nominating conventions cannot be a fair 


\gnd_ proper expression of the wishes of the’ 


people, if they must be manipulated by s 
coterie of political tyrants, who conspire togeth- 


4 ertoserve their own purposes, then let the 


conventions and their candidates ge to the 


dogs. The course pursucd by the Graut mes” 
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in the conventions of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Illinois may count votes at Chicago; but, 
if successful, it will lose votes next fall at the 
ballot-box. 


SEcoRETARY ScHuRZ some weeks since made 
an arrangement with the Ute chiefs, by which 
the Utes were to surrender their tribal lands 
to the Government, and the Government were 
to divide a portion of these and other lands 
among them in severalty, and guarantee to 
each Indian a fee-simple title to his land, in- 
alienable for the period of twenty-five years. 
This arrangement was, of course, conditional 
upon the sanction of Congress. The Senate, 
on the 12th of last April, passed the meces- 
sary bill to give it effect; and since that 
period the bill has been lingering in the 
House of Representatives. Secretary Schurz, 
has entreated Congress to act with prompt- 
{tude on the subject, and adverted to the 
danger of a serious disturbance among the 
Utes this summer, as the consequence of an 
invasion of their reservation by white intrud- 
ers. His entreaties have hitherto been in 
vain, except intheSenate. Should difficulties 
arise, and an Indian war follow, the people 
will know just where to fix the responsibility. 
The arrangement, if adopted by Congress, 
would have peacefully opened the mineral 
lands of the Utes to white adventurers, and 
there would have been no danger of any col- 
lision with the Indians, such as has recently 
occurred and may lead to far greater troubles, 
Wednesday evening of this week is set for the 
consideration of this bill, and if the Missis- 
sippi member, with his old Choctaw claim, suc- 
ceeds in staving off action, we shall cry: 
Shame on the dilatory course of the House of 
Representatives! Delay means an Indian war. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Catholie 
Review, thinks that we do the Jesuits injustice 
in supposing that it would be a gain for 
France to get rid of them as school-teachers. 
We would not do the Society of Jesus an in™ 
justice. We do not forget the worthy men it 
has pumbered among ite members. Xavier 
and Ricci belong to religion, as Secchi does to 
science. We do not forget the missionary 
zeal and devotion that the Society has so gen- 
erally shown, and we are glad to believe that 
in its ranks is now to befound ea fair propor- 
tion of piety and intellectual ability. But, in 
thinking of the Jesuits as the controllers of 
the education of a nation, we are bound to re- 
cur to their ecclesiastical spirit and their bis- 
tory as schoolteachers, Their educational 
scheme has aimed not so much at a broad cul- 
ture as at a culture that would keep the mind 
in accord withthe Church. Their educational 
apparatus and method have been determined 
by this predominant purpose, and they have, 
therefore, been necessarily narrow. A fefer- 
ence to their system of theological training 
will show, if we do not mistake, how it is a 
special ecclesiastical culture that they try to 
give, rather than a symmetrical development of 
mind and a training in the discovery of truth. 
It isa part of their plan fo exalt unduly the 
authority of the Church, than which, we hold, 
there can be no more repressive and deadening 
idea in the world. And we fancy that this is 
the view of the statesmen who néw control 
affairs in France, and that, from the point of 
view of education, they wish to get rid of the 
Jesuits because they believe that Jesuitism in 
education means narrow and narrowing eeclest- 
asticism. We must add that our dislike to 
this sort of educational control is not confined 
to Jesuitism or Roman Catholiciam. We op- 
pose it just as warmly when it takes a Protest- 
ant shape. We wish to have education and 
thought untrammeled, and we believe that 
pure religion will thén flourish with its own 
natural vigor. 


THE Methodist Bishops in their quadren- 
nial pastoral very properly called the atten- 
tion of the General Conference to the ques- 
tion of Methodism in cities. They speak of 
the discussion of the question which was 
started in our columns; and recommend 
that it be investigated. At the same time, 
they express their opinion that foreign im- 
migration accounts for much of the diffi- 
culty Methodism _encountere in cities. 
Other denominations also have been longer 
on the ground, and, considering these two 
facts, it is quite « ‘uiatter of surprise that 
Methodism has done'éo well. These excuses 
are not new. They are precisely the same that 
we examined and replied to. They have some 
force, it is true; but they do not, by any 
means, cover the case. The fact is more obvi- 
ous to-day than it was three years ago tha 
Methodism lags in the s, and another four 
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the American Homie Missionary Society thrust 
im a church, supported at an expense to the 
‘society of five hundred dollars a year. The 
other was a similar case of intrusion of Meth- 
~odists in Maine. We have asked the secreta- 
‘ties of the A. H. M. Society about the former 
case, and they reply: 
~ “It is not eo.. The town referred to must 
be Dallas, a city of 15,000 people and growing 
rapidly by immigration from the North. We 
were informed thet there were about 25 Con- 
gregationaliste, in sentiment, some of them in 
other churches, who desired us to send them 
a Congregational minister. One of them, a 
presiding elder, wrote us to that effect. So 
aid others. S80 did Dr. Roy. We sent a man. 
He found it as stated. But some were dis- 
suaded from uniting with a Congregational 
church, as they had proposed. We organized 
a church with seventeen members. It soon 
bered thirty m 8s. But we never ex- 
pended $500 a year for the pastor’s support.” 
We are glad to see this Christian sensitive- 
ness toward a charge of schismatic intrusion. 
We hope the other case can be explained 
equally well. 


We have received a communication, evident- 
ly prepared by a lawyer, in regard to an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Repudiating Minnesota,” 
that appeared in our issue of the Ist of last 
April. The writer does not deny the premises 
from which we drew the inference that Min- 
nesota has been guilty of repudiation. It isa 
fact that the people of that state, by a vote of 
26,028, against 783, so amended their constitu- 
tion in 1858 as to authorize the issue of what 
are known as ‘‘ Minnesota Railroad Bonds,” 
and that $2,275,000 of bonds were issued in 
pursuance of this authority. it is further a 
fact that by another amendment, adopted in 
1860, the people forbade any further issue of 
such bonds, and professed to expunge the 
previous amendment from their constitution, 
reserving to the state ‘‘all rights, remedies, 
and forfeitures accruing under said amend- 
ment,’’ and provided that the legislature 
should levy no tax to pay the interest or prin- 
cipal of the “ Minnesota Railroad Bonds,” 
without an affirmative vote of the people of the 
state. Thison its face looks like repudiation, 
and nothing else. Such has been and still 
is the general impression of the country. The 
‘writer of this communication, however, tells 
us that the railroad companies did not comply 
with the conditions specified in the first 
amendment. If so, then why was not the 
question as to the legality of the bonds is- 
sued submitged, as it should have been, to 
the consideration and determination of a 
court? This was plainly the remedy, if there 
had been omission or fraud on the part of the 
companies. Why did the people, by a large 
popular vote, refuse, in 1871, to adopt a plan 
proposed by the legislature for submitting the 
claims of the bondholders to an arbitration? 
This writer thinke that the facts im regard to 
these seemingly repudiated bonds are not 
understood outside of the State of Minnesota. 
We think it high time that they were under- 
stood, if they will change the aspects of the 
case. We have carefully read the constitution 
of that state, and, looking at the matter at 
this distance, we frankly confess that the two 
amendments referred to, when compared, 
make out « case of repudiation. We have no 
disposition to do any injustice to the people 
of Minnesota; yet repudiation we mean to 
denounce, anywhere and everywhere. Andif 
the people of that state are falsely accused, 
we hope that, for the sake of their good name, 
they will lose no. time in taking the proper 
steps to make the fact obvious to the general 
public. 


Tas Treasury Department of the Govern- 
ment received, in what is known as “con- 
science money ’’ and from unknown persons, 
the snug sum of $162,914 between May ist, 
1868, and June ist, 1874. Treasurer Gilfillan 
estimates that the amount from the former of 
these dates up to the present time is about 
$250,000. This sum has come from conscience- 
stricken people, who had been guilty of de- 
frauding the Government, generally in respect 
to the income tax or the payment of customs 
duties. The largest amount returned in any 
one sum was fifteen thousand dollars. The 
payments, as s rule, come through the mail, 
accompanied by an explanatory note, stating 
for what purpose it is forwarded, and often 
-going into curious details of confession and 
penitential expression ; but in no instance dis- 
elosing the name of the offender. Women 
have figured quite largely as contributors to 
the “conscience fund," confessing themselves 





grticles-of dress or to have maile false returns 


'} ander the income tax law. We congratulate 


| tehave evaded the payment of duties upon |: 


these sinners in respect to his income tax ; and, 
asthere is no probability that he will sus 
sponte settle up the account, the Government 
is endeavoring to stimulate his conscience and 
reach his will by the moral suasion of a legal 
process. 


Ds. Crossr says, in Stoddart’s Review: 

“In New York City I have heard a police 
captain say : ‘If I should endeavor to enforce 
the law in my precinct, I should be removed 
at once from the precinct ; and if I repeated 
& oS have oom technical 
offense trum up against me, and so be 
missed from the Noses? He was a man of 
good private life, and did not seem to have the 
slightest idea that he was saying: ‘I am a 
base perjurer and will not try to enforce the 
law, although I solemnly swore to do 80.” In 
the same city almost every other alderman ie 
a lawbreaker or supporter of law-breaking, 
They keep liquor saloons (exalted 
for the guides of a great city’s welfare !), and 
do not hesitate to sel] to drunkards or minors, 
to keep open on Sunday, or to have two 
places of sale, all of which is expressly for- 
bidden by law. ~ 

“These aldermen hold their caucus meet- 
ings in & groggery kept by one of their num- 
ber, so that it may be sald that our city fathers 
awell in an atmosphere of ram, and under 
ench an inspiration make ordinances for the 
city’s government. It is not).etrange that 
policemen, with such an example before them, 
should be found sitting and drinking in gam- 
bling saloons, when aresupposed to be on 
duty as patrolmen, or that they should take 
hush-money at discretion the houses of 
prostitution on their beat, or that they should 
use their position for wreaking private venge- 
ance, or that they should be so stupid from 
drink as to arrest the wrong man. All these 
forms of iniquity can be illustrated in New 
York. any day or night, in almost any precinct 

“¢ Nor ta this prevailing disregard for law and 
order shown only bv legislative and executive 
officials. it has entered the courts. Drunk- 
ards and semf-drunkards have rat upon the 
bench {np onr district courte, until we almost. 
expect to see a travesty of justice in some of 
them.” 

Accureed liqnor is the cause of the larger part 
of all this evil. : 


...-The Hon. Josiah Quincy, whose very in- 
teresting reminiscences of John Adams we con- 
tinue this week, is one of a long line of Amert- 
can nobility. He is himself in his seventy- 
ninth year, and was mayor of Boston thirty 
five years ago and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate nearly forty years ago. His 
father was Josiah Quincy, president of Har- 
vard College. His grandfather was Josiah 
Quincy,'a Revolutionary patriot. His great- 
grandfather was still Josiah Quincy, a zealous 
patriot and merchant of Boston. Two gen- 
erations further back we come to Judge Ed- 
mund Quincy, a distinguished jurist of early 
eolonial times, from whom, we believe, the 
town of Quincy received ite name. The abo- 
lition writer, Edmund Quincy, wasa brother of 
the present Josiah Quincy. The line is not in 
danger of becoming extinct, for there is a 
younger Josiah (who, unfortunately, has a 
middle name, “ Phillips’’), known as a liter- 
ary man. 

...- The Index, organ of the reputable Free 
Religionists, suffers the loss of its editor, the 
Rev. F. E. Abbot. In contrast with “‘the 
almost unimaginable depths of degradation”’ 
to which he sadly confesses that ‘ professedly 
liberal journalism has sunk,” The Index under 
Mr. Abbot’s control has maintained a lofty 
moral tone, an independent courage, and an 
impartial fairness of spirit worthy of imitation 
by any professedly Christian paper in the land. 
He leaves the paper because The Index Asso- 
ciation, which published it, is compelled, by 
the failure of half the subscriptions to its stock 
to dissolve. The paper has been too good for 
its public. It will now be passed over to the 
Free Religious Association, and edited by the 
Rev. W. J. Patten, of New. Bedford, who will 
also, doubtless, keep it out of the mud of in- 
decency. Mr. Abbot will devote himself te 
teaching and philosophical studies. 

..e- We note with interest the action of the 
Divorce Reform Association in Connecticut, 
which, having on its committee such men as 
ex-President Woolsey, Rev. L. W. Bacon, D. 
D., Hon. Francis Wayland, President Foss, 
and others, will, doubtless, accomplish good 
results, in the way of changing our already too 
easy divorce laws. However, as by the iste 
fiood of divorce cases in Massachusetts, which 
have doubled in. mumber of late years, and 
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hoped to receive the same for a Church-of- 
England place of worship. The hint was 
enough, and by return of post came back ap. 
other check for £25. 

....Senators Wade Hampton and Pendleton’ 
in their speeches on the Kellogg-Spoford 
‘éase, referring to the fact that the case had 
once been considered and determined on its 
merits, took the ground that ‘‘the Senate’s 
decision could not be reviewed without vio- 
lating well-settled legal principles and estab- 
} lishing the dangerous precedent that the 
tenure of any senator depended solely on the 
will of the majority.” It seems probable that 
enough Democratic senators will take this 
view to defeat Senator Hill's plot. 

+.+-The contingency may occur in which 
the Republican candidate for Vice-President 
will have to be selected from New York, asa 
doubtful state. In that case, there fs no man 
who would have a better claim to the position 
than the Hon. L. P. Morton, who is the only 
Republican representative this city has in 
Congress and who would command an enthu- 
siastic support from the most trustworthy and 
intelligent members of his party in the state, 
He would strengthen the ticket, which may 
need all the strengthening it can get. 

«...The Chicago Journal says the early 
death of Miss Lavinia Goodell, the Wisconsin 
lawyer, suggests the query whether women are 
able to endure the hard usage and severe men- 
tal application incidental to a legal profes- 
sional career. Miss Goodell was forty-one 
years ofage. Henry Armitt Brown, the noted 
young lawyer of Philadelphia, died recently, 
at thirty-two. We would like to suggest the 
query whether men are able to endure the hard 
usage, etc. One swallow does not make a 
summer. 

...-It being suggested to President Hayes 
that perhaps he might be the “‘ dark horse” 
-to break the complications in the Republican 
party about candidates, he promptly replied : 
“*No! I can do nothing of the sort. I am 
committed against a second term and really 
do not want it. With the expiration of the 
present term,I am anxious to lay down the 
burden. If a second term were tendered me 
on a silver platter, I would not take it.” 


..-eThe Narragansett Indians have executed 
a quit-claim deed to the state of all their tribal 
lands in the town of Charlestown, in pursu- 
ance of a law abolishing tribal relations and 
authority. Hereafter the members of the 
tribe will be no longer wards of the state, but 
will be simply citizens. This is the best pos- 
sible position for every Indian in every state 
and every territory of the United States. The 
tribal esystem is a fatal enemy to Indian 
progress. 

...- Thousands and tens of thousands of his 
friends profoundly regret to see General 
Grant apparently engaged fin an unseemly 
struggle for a third term; at the expense of 
serious division in his own party. He would 
have consulted his dignity, as well as his good 
name, by long since entirely withdrawing 
from the canvass. We deeply regret, for his 
own sake, that he has not had the wisdom to 
secthis. 

...-Baroness Burdett-Coutts was asked by 
the chairman of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
committee to contribute toward his expenses 
as candidate for Middlesex. To the English 
mind, therefore, it would seem proper for 
woman to mingle in politics so far as to give 
money for her favorite candidate, but not to 
yotefor him. Truly, that isa fine discrimina- 
tion of proprieties. Very fine, indeed. 

ees We assume that the delegates to the Chi- 
eago Convention are not going knowingly to 





of their nomination. They will at last come 
to the conclusion to nominate a candidate for 
President upon whom Republicans will be 
most certain to unite, and, therefore, certain 
te elect. Neither General Grant nor Senator 
Blaine meets this cardinal condition. - 

...-Four river pirates committed their crime 
a week ago last Sunday night in Flushing Bay, 
near this city, The next Monday morning 
they were captured by the crew of the schoon- 
er “ Victor,” and delivered to the city author- 
ities. On Tuesday they were indicted, tried, 
and sentenced to Sing Sing for ten years each. 
This in rapidity of action beats even New 
Jersey justice. 

-eeeltis by the purest accident that in it, 
June number St. Nicholas prints a poem, “ Ap 
ple-Seed John,” by Lydia Maria Child, which 
we published some months ago. We have 


defeat the Republican party by the character 
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the subject in a different these penitent sinners upon having had con- | candidate fer D Hereford was ap-|  ....It is repotted that the Grant men and 

: =} setence enough to correet thelyown wrongs, and | plied to by s for a subscription for | the Blaine men in the Pennsylvania delega- 
A Mrtuopist paper tells two stories of the-| dothe right thing at last. Whatabout the much | scburch-building. He sent a check for £25. hn 0 Oe ee er ee 
ack of comity One} larger number of sinners from whom the Gov- | The clergymen replied, anking him; but | ferences by agreeing that the vote o1 
ie acase in Texns, Whete titre was only thé) ecpment bas not yet heard and probably mever | adding that, as god owe Wot fc en | the state shall be given to Grantor Bisins, 
smallest haddtdl ef Congregst'onalists, and |! wil? Mr. Tilden ts supposed te be one of | 450 fore chapel, 6 badd | decording te the éecision Gf We majority 
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of delegates. If so, this probably gives the 
state to Blaine. 

..«eThe Chicago Convention will make a 
serious mistake if it assumes that the Repub- 
Hieans who are opposed to both Grant and 
Blaine are a set of disorderly factionists, who 
ean be whipped into line by a free use of the 
party lash. They are not men of this stamp 
at all, but are among the best men of the party. 


....Though the third-termers carried the 
Iilinois Convention, last week, the opposition 
to General Grant fn his own state is so strong 
that, with his nomination, Illinois must be 
reckoned as among the doubtful states. 


.... The Supreme Court of Tennessee holds 
that the present city government of Memphis 
fs liable for all municipa) debts contracted 
prior to the surrender of the charter. This is 
just and we are glad that it is law. 

-++»The President, in selecting the Hon. 
Horace Maynard to succeed Postmaster-Gen- 
oral Key, has made a most admirable choice. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


It is our constant aim and definite purpose, 
in publishing Tar INDEPENDENT, to furnish to 
our subscribers and the public the very best 
religious newspaper to be had inthe country, 
no matter what the price of others may be. 
We mean also to excel by far all others in the 





numerous departments embraced in every 
weekly issue, through the entire year; and 
then, in order to crown the whole, we intend 
that every sheet (through the year) shall have 
more able contributions from distinguished 
writers, more practical instruction on the 
foremost questions and topics of the day, 
more valuable information for the family, for 
professional and business men, and the public 
generally than any other journal, whether 
pritited weekly, monthly, or quarterly. And, 
finally and comprehensively, we mean to fur- 
nish the largest, the ablest, and the cheapest pub- 
lication of ils class in the world; or, in other 
words, to give not only the very best reading- 
matter, but more for the money and more of tt 
weekly than can be found in any other religious 
newspaper. We believe we are now doing 
this and have done it for years, and that such 
Is the opinion of the most intelligent and cul- 
tivated people, embracing all clastes, sects, 
andcreeds. This fact, we think, is the secret 
of our having more clergymen and other pro- 
fessional men as subscribers than any other 
similar weekly in the nation. Tas INDEPEND- 
ent is now regarded by bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and business men general- 
ly as by far the best and cheapest weekly 
medium through which to obtain reliable 
and = general information _ on practical 
topics, and through which to communi- 
cate with the public in extending their busi- 
ness. The advertising patronage given to this 
journal is nearly double in space and prob- 
ably more than double in value to that received 
by any weekly religious newspaper—no mat- 
ter where published—in this country or in 
Europe. We know bythe constant receipt of 
letters from every section of the country, and 
by information received from abroad also, 
that the advertising department of Taz Inpe- 
PENDENT is consulted regularly and is re- 
garded as one of great value by our readers. 
An immense amount of general and practical 
information is secured therefrom, which 
could not or would not be obtained else- 
where. In order to convince our readers 
that our statements are true in regard to the 
large amount of reading-matter and adver- 
tising published in THe INDEPENDENT, we 
give below the facts and particulars— 
gatned by actual and careful measurement— 
of the leading religious journals of the 
country. For convenience, we have taken 
the latest issue of each publication—viz., for 
the week ending May 22d, 1880. 


200 Agate Lines per Column. 

Advertising. 
Tux INDEPENDENT, columns 80% 43% 
Observer, “ 7% 16% 
Christian Advocate, “ 6856 org 
Christian Union, “ 674 161-7 
Bxaminer and Chronicle, “ 65% 18% 
Christian at Work, “ 61% 1% 
Congregationalist, “ 146 2056 
Methodist, “ 614 Wig 
Churchman, " OT% 16% 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


After deducting the prospectus of each 
paper, including also ite own advertising, etc., 
we give below (omitting fractions) the total 
amount of reading and advertising matter 
published in the same on the date before 
named: 


Total in Columns of 
200 Agate Lines Each. 





Next week, on account of the interference 
of a holiday, we shall go to press one day 
later than usual. 


Lublisher's Department, 


Soorsine aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for hs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CONGRESS WATER. 

Taovusanps of le are addicted to the bad 
and unsafe ha’ of using indiscriminately 
drugs and medicines of all sorts for almost 
every bodily ailment and infirmity, without 
any proper regard to the very serious and often 
dangerous experiments they are making. To 
all such we have a word to say about Congress 
Water. In the first place, we believe it to be 
entirely safe for any one to use who is affected 
with constipation, a disordered stomach, bil- 
fousness, and other kindred troubles. We 
have known of its use in families in different 
directions for a period of over forty years. 
Those who use,it have seldom found it neces- 
sary to call a physician. With persons who 
are yellow-faced and suffering with a bilious 
constitution, we know from actual and lon 
personal experience and the testimony o 
others that this water is invaluable. It should 
be taken always in the morning, before break- 
fast; and all the better if drank while in bed, 
an hour or two before rising. It should be 
kept in the bedroom overnight, so as not to be 
too cold when drank. A pint bottle isa safe 
qyantity to use by an adult in almost any case, 

e have seen it used with wonderful success 
at any hour of the day or night, in case of a 
sudden fever, and in all cases of fever with 
children it is invaluable. We bave:known of 
its use by children who have been taken sick 
thus suddenly—caused by a cold, etc.—and 
with immediate relief. In snch a sudden at- 
tack we have seen a quartof Congress Water 
drank gladly by a ten-year-old child, and all 
fever disappear within two hours, with no 
weakness following. We have tried all the 
Saratoga waters, and believe, with thousands 
of others, that, after all, the Congress Spring 
Water is the safest, most effective, and the 
best. These statements are made voluntarily 
and without hint or suggestion from any quar- 
ter. 

Those in want of these invaluable and deli- 
cious Waters will find it economical to buy 
them by the box; and all orders sent to any re- 
spectable druggist, or to the ‘‘ Congress and 

mpire Spring Company,” Saratoga, N. Y., 
will have attention. The cost of a box of four 
dozen pints would not more than equa! a hotel 
bill in Saratoga for two days. 


ce 
CHEAP DRY GOODS. 
THOUSANDS are now laying in their summer 
stock of dry goods. Our stores are thronged 
from morning till night and the spring busi- 
ness is now at its nig t. The establishment of 
Keyes is now one of the great attractions of 
the Eighth Avenue and of the whole western 
portion of the city, while his trade comes 
from all sections, both in and out of New 
York. His stock of summer silks and dress 
goods is just now the great feature of this 
popular establishment. For particulars see 
advertisement. 


Wer have often called attention to the Aqua- 
rium asa place of instruction and harmless 
amusement. It is a place which a visitor from 
the country should not fail to see. The large 
tanks, filled with sea life, are novel sights and 
always interesting. In addition to the usual 
attraction, ‘‘Ten Nights ina Bar-room”’ can be 
heard at present, every afternoon and even- 
ing. 














SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. Strrone’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTES is 2 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 


A MONTHLY publication, called New York 
and its Suburbs, gooepthy houn started in 
this city, with Benjamin W. Hitchcock as 
editor and publisher. It will be especially 
Prescat. sctivity of thas market, will find 

t ac 
ciety of field for ite energies, 
rc 
in New York and vicinity are 
familiar Youman’s well-known hat 
at 104 Ww 


Broadway, near Wall and 
the New York and Albemarle Hotels. 








QUIETNESS. 

Tue Chronicle, Attleboro, Mass., advises its 
readers to “‘ take any of Warner’s Safe Reme- 
dies. Then will not only your mind, but body, 
be in possession of auietness.” . 


pew store 
display of fine 


market which defy 

tion which, it is guaranteed, shall give 
entire taste and fancy may 
be suited, and of decoration exactly 
matched; nor is true only in the richer 
and more costly aot ay as beeper Age 
Persian a yal Wiltons, ete.— is 
equally applicable to the in; and 


t, which is the joy of the housewife of 
moderate means. The location of this famous 
establishment is central, and we advise those 
in want of any goods in this line to call and 
examine this stock. Orders by mail from 
any section of the country will have the very 
best attention. 


Barsep Wirz for fences is among the new 
interests develo; within the last few years. 
Arising first m the necessity of some 
material which would be cheaper than lumber 
to fence the vast prairies of the West, which 
were practically. unfenced and open, Barb 
Wire was introduced, and soon became a giant 
competitor to the lumber iaterests, until to- 
day it stands unrivaled asthe best material 
for farm ee Ite cheapness, effective- 

ity 





ness, and durab are its strong arguments 
to the hus’ 

It is now no longer an experiment. Five years 
have proven its advantages, each year’s de- 
mand more than doubling its predecessor, 
until its world-wide general adoption seems 
inevitable. Railroads are large purchasers, 
as well as the planter, stockman, and 
farmer. Its cost-is about one-half, as com- 
aS eee. It is claimed fire does not 

urn it nor winds affect it. The goods are 
patented and held under strong and valid 
patents. Much litigation has grown out of 
this interest, and it is wel) for purchasers of 
Barb Wire always to be on the safe side. The 
Kelly wire, made by the Thorn Wire Hedge 
Co., of Chieago, is one of the first patents 
and under which all snite are brought. Itis a 
very popular wire, and safe from litigation, 
being legal. 


GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Exsricus’ immense dry goods store on 
Eighth Avenue is now one of the largest 
establishments of its class in the city. Several 
additions have been made to it during the past 
five years, the latest this spring. The stock 
here presented embraces almost everythin 
wanted for a complete family outfit. A ful 
catalogue of all its attractions would fill our 
82-page sheet entire, from beginning to end. 
A very extensive business is now done by this 
firm on orders from the country. In that de- 
partment alone the daily transactions are im- 
mense. Those who can do so should visit 
this great museum of attractions. Where this 
is impracticable, the next best thing to do is 
to send an order, which is stire to have the 
best attention. 





ain recom- 
mended to public favor for 1880. This popular 
refrigerator has proven a great blessing to 
housekeepers. Over 30,000 are now in use. In 
addition to the above award of merit, received 
at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, it has re- 
ceived in 1879 the medal of honor at the 
South Carolina State Fair, held at Charleston; 


also hest premium by the International 
Dairy Fair, held in New York City. Persons 
wishing information in regard to this excellent 


food and ice-preserver can address the manu- 
facturer, Alex. M. Lesley, 380 Sixth Avenue, 
Masonic Temple Building, New York. The ice 
Samine this year will create a greater demand 
for the Zero. 


nN 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


Tas excellent {nstitution, located at Water- 
town, New York, is worthy of extensive pa- 
tronage. It is a well-managed corporation. 
Its officers are careful and prudent in taking 
risks, and then, when losses occur, they are 
ready and Prompt in paying them. They mean 
to do a safe and successful business year by 
year end add to their list of friends 
and patrons. arties here and elsewhere 
wanting insurance should correspond with 
this conservative institution. 


ne — 
THE BRADLEY HORSE-RAEE. 

Ix the purchase of horse-rakes the farmer 
cannot go very far astray if he buys from 
any of the leading manufacturers. There 
is the Self-Dumping Hay-Rake, manufac. 
tured by the Bradley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., than which no more 
perfect machine is in the market. Write to 
the above company, before you purchase else- 
where, and get their prices and a catalogue of 
their styles ; or, don’t fail to see a trial of this 
rake in your neighborhood. 


nn 
InGERSOLL’s ReaDY-MIXxED Parnts.—We ad- 


all 
sent, free, a book, 600 pages, ‘‘ Every One His 
Own Painter,” on color-cards, issued 
by the Ingersoll Paint Works, 162 South 8t., 
New York City. These paints are the cheap- 
est, most weath 
of any in the 
for many in every state in the Union, 
and those who buy once will never use an 
other kind of paint. Freight paid on 10 ga 
lons and over. Liberal discount to wholesale 
dealers. 


EasY shoes, of superior quality, for ledies 
and en. Watkins, ott Fourth Avenue. 
1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
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FIREWORES. 
Fount or Jur comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, and old, expect 
to have a time. The young boys, 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged sevent and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also es, and fags, and mil dis- 
psy, and mart music — “Yankee 
””), and——lemonadea, , We vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
— Adams, which included al] these good 
Ks. 
There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where “‘a good time is coming” at ournext ce]- 
ebration. And now is thetime to prepare forit. 
A few will pass away before the 
happy event will be ushered in. e times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have a — 
jollification. Consider the matter care- 

ly, and then make aut your orders and send 
them to the ‘‘Unexcelled worksCompany,”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they wil) be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. e managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from al experience. 

See their advertisement, elsewhere. 


PAPER WARE. 


Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc. em- 
brace the Jeading articles in this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 








InpicEsTion, DysPEPsia, nervous prostration, 
and al) forms of general debility relieved by 
taking Mensman’s Perronizep Besr Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
ae erating, and life-sustaining 
prope . Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

jaints. CaswkL., Hazarp & Co., proprietors. 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


MRS. PARTINGTON SAYS: 
Don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as they 
are regimental to the human cistern ; but puf 
your trust in Hop Bit which will cure gen- 
eral dilapidation, costive habits, and all comic 
diseases. They saved Isaac from a severe ¢x- 
tract of tri fever. They are the ne plus 
unum of icines.— Boston Globe. 


SPRING relaxes the sysicm and opens the 
way for diseases to attack the depressed and 
weary body. People of judgment apd exper'- 
ence at such times make use of Kidney-Wort, 
as this great remedy keeps up the tone of the 
whole body, by enabling the Liver, Bowels, 
and Kidneys to perform their functions per 
fectly. 


Bark AND Iron is an Aromatic CORDIAL 
Exirxm. A safe and valuable remedy for 
Dyspepsia and all forms of General Debility. 
Is pleasamt and acceptable to all classes of 
patients. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 


YOU ARF INVITED TO THE 
REOPENING OF 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son's 


FAMOUS CHOCOLATE 


CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHMENT 


west cor.of 1 Market Ste.,; 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
ON MONDAY, MAY 34, 1880. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 





from the country will have the best attention. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 
HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


OF FINE 
STRAW AND SUMMER RATS. 
So ee 
ARCHERY, 


Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, and Fancy Goods. 











| NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 West 14th St. 





May 27, 1880.] 






A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 





FINE CARRIAGES 


omen Geel THE BEST CLASS, 
WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


tail: BASS, 


Nes. 3723 and 374 BROOME ST. 





FIVE SILVER-PLATE 


TABLE USE AND PRESENTATIONS. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


86 EAST 14th STREET, 
(UNION SQUARE), 
Corner University Place. 





Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from our 
factories in Venice and Murano. 
The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


Mosaic Jewelry, 


Cameos, Shellwork, Chandeliers, Candelabras, 
Venetian Finger-Bowls; Champagne, Cordial, 
and Cognac Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, etc. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
791 Broadway, coppesite Grace Church; 
100 and 101 San Marco, Venice. 





TORREY’S PATENT 


Ice-Cream 


Freezers. 


Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.R. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 
182 Felten Street, cer. Church, New York. 


Scroll Saw Puzzle, 
OR AMERICAN EDUCATOR. 
FRY pe rep sold = Mittens more ~~ 


tor Bots 00 by malt $1.36, 


ready for 
or two for 
about 
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PRiNe. oar 660 


W/TH INSTRUCTIONS ron SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


OHN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPOT 
PHILAQELPHIA. 

est Dry Goods &Ouihtti 











j\ ms ~~ N.Y. 





FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 
line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration 0) 
public and private buildings, and 
also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on oe at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full, information in regard to 
every kind of Fire- Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Mail, free to all ap- 
plicants, - 

Goods will be safely and careful- 
ly packe@ana 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


1f all cases full particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed te write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHiITeE HOLLY 
I8 NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 

RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
= some 30 wanpetien, is particularly worthy 
Sethe neon 

GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 toe 200 Lewis Street, New York. 














Steel Wire 


CHEAPEST and SA and SAFEST BARD WIRE to use’ Lak yo ask 
prices rou mete 


us for 


” Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 


IS FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
WEIGHS ONE POUND TO EOD. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB. 


The Only Barb that Does Not Rust Dull at Point. 
STOCK-FROOP. STOBM-F ROOF. 


FIRE-P ROOF. 
ft he don't t beopit, write Corte diresiiy te 
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EASONABLE QUITS 
Entensive Sek, Exclasive Stes. 
DEVLIN & 60, 


Broadway, corner Warren Street. 











sa Sri 


RE HEDGE CO., Chicage. 


The following are the MOST PROMINENT 
points of SUPERIORITY of 


“THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire—Liaute Mon-Lilosive Ou! Store” 


OVER ALL OTHERS: 

te Wire Gan ron L with uh apivsntons chest tron bottom. 
ciple as th sir Hum my Miner's 6 Lamp (used in 

a stove only). omiaay i. Absolutely N ‘on- yoy! 
—The wick-tubes are adjustable, mo: 


moh.” 
at ‘the should one be turned below the rate! 
mt * ted Box,” which is much more durable 


than the ordin: “ Perforated Plate. With this Perforated Bo 
eee porte: cuminstion + 1a ; the flame is steadied and net 
6th.—High c! oe Seeroved cones, producing a wider and 


—The manner of | net from the frow t removi 
drum, ix at the fot the sold air rush i. a 





t Two: Hele eeaee by which conevet al operations 
uo pandeenea gaat one t The oven may side and bake 
mg dong, uni ala ene small vessel 
Patent Broiler, w sold with this Stove 
:.—Our Flat-Iron Heaters ate made to Potte’s Patent Irons. 
10th.—A very superior oven. Grates may be raised or 


. ik babertor workmanship and finish, 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., Chicago. 
STOVE OF FICE, 05 Lake SrreFooD, Man’f'rs’ Agent, 64 Washington St., Boston. Macs. 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 





Singer New Family Sewing Machine ! 
mmc ey § Fy G = 


“Old Reliable” Singer 


Poa Reliable” in bes eee Our sales last year were at the rate 
before the Public. of over 


In 1s7p we pwe sold 356,432 Ma- 1400 THE STRONGEST, 
THE SIMPLEST, 
is 1879 we veld 431,167 Me-| Sewing Machines a Day | ene mosT DURABLE 


ESS for every business day in the year. 
= SEWING MACHINE 


°"74,735 Machines. h he as A he bl eves rereeneunsorsn 


> The Singer MTEC. 


Principal Office: 








34 Union Square, 
New York. 


f 
4/ 1,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 
States and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America. 








in the Arm of the Machine. 


HMPIREH RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE, 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee ft. Send fer sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 





Empire Rubber Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITGHELL, VANCE & 60, 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 

Special and Exclusive Designs, 
tf desired. 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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‘ARNOMD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


Cutting Do's for Ladi, Mises and Children 


Every requisite in this line ready-made or 
to order. Having decided to close the 
department of Boys’ Clothing, the balance 
of stock will be offered at greatly reduced 
prices. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 00. 


SUMMER ANDEVENINC FABRICS. 


Grenadines, Gazes, Batistes, Paris Printed 
Organdies, French Lawns, Printed Linen 
Lawns, French Buntings, etc. 


“BROADWAY: & 9th’ ST, 


“ARNOLD, 
OONVPABLE & C0. 


Underwear for |.edies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in every variety. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 








THE FEDERAL GRAB-BAG. 





Wer know of no more fitting title than 
the above for the log-rolling River and 
Harbor Bill that has just passed the House 
of Representatives and is now awaiting 
the action of the Senate, with the proba- 
bility that that body will make it worse, 
instead of better. It has for years been 
the practice of both houses of Congress to 
incorporate into river and harbor bills, 
ostensibly passed in the general interests of 
commerce, a large mass of simple and un- 
blusking jobbery, The bill recently adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives, appro- 
priating $8,523,000 for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, to be expended during 
the year, is, perhaps, in this respect, no 
worse than its predecessors; yet, like them, 
it contains appropriations that ought not 
to be made, for the simple reason that they 
really have no relation to the improve 
ment of rivers and harbors, and, hence, 
are downright robbery of the Treasury, to 
serve local and political purposes. 

The Committee on Commerce, that 
frames such bills, usually begins, as in this 
case was the fact, by seeing to it that all 
the districts represented by the members 
of the Committee are well supplied with a 
full allowance of grab-money. Each mem- 
ber is sure to have in his district some | 
creek or pond of water or mill-dam, or 
something that holds water or in which 
water runs, that all at once looms up into 
the stately proportions of a river, or, if not 
a river, then a harbor, for whose improve- 
ment Congress ought to provide, under its 
power to regulate commerce. And «when 
the members of the Committee have got 
through with their wants and ground their 
ewn particular axes, then ether members 








of Congress swarm around the Committee 
with similar claims, each ready to vote for 
the whole, provided always that this whol¢e 


includes bis aren demand. 
River and harbor ‘appropriation bills, by 


this sort of management, are quite certain 
to have sweeping majorities im their favor. 
The one just adopted by the House of 
Representatives was passed by g~yote of 
179 against 47, the furnishing 
21 and the Democrats farnishing 26 of the 
negative votes, There were so many con- 
gressmen that had a sperial interest in this 
generous bill that its passage was from the 
first a foregone conclusion. We are glad 
to give the Hon. Mn, Cox, of this city, 
credit for openly denouncing it asa fraud 
upon the Tyeasury. 

, The.only effective pemedy against such 
legislation is so to amend the Constitution 
that the President will have power to ap- 
prove or reject pattsof appropriation pills, 
without approving or rejecting the whole. 
This would enable him to weed out job- 
bing items, inserted for local and selfish 
purposes, and protect the Treasury against 
what is no better than a system of swin- 
dling under the forms of law. The abuse 
is well known and Congress can never be 
trusted to correct it. The truth is, Con- 
gress is itself the criminal, and the crimin- 
ality is shared in by somany that but few, 
if any, members feel any compunetions in 
perpetrating a gross wrong. The Goyern- 
ment pays the bills and their constituents 
get their proportion of the spoils. 


MONETARY APPAms 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
general movement has been slow and the 
volume of the home trade has now settled 
down to the-usual summer proportions. 
Values have shown but Jittle fluctuation; 
but in many cases the markets are still 
weak and unsettled. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports for the week were $11,678,699, of 
which $9,866,939 was general merchandise 
and $1,811,760 dry goods. 

The domestic exports from the port of 
New York forthe week were enormous, 
reaching the unusually large total of $9,- 
171,858 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
INSTALLMENTS oF INTEREST. — Days oF 
G@rackt.—Oa mere installments of interest 
the debtor is not entitled todays of grace. 
So, where interest was due by the terms of 
the note on the first day of the month, and 
on default of payment within ten days 
thereafterthe mortgagee might, at his op- 
tion, declare the whole mortgage debt due, 
notice of his option given on the twelfth 
of the month is pot premature.—Macloon 
v. Smith, Sup, Ct. Wis., 5 N. W. Rep. 440. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy, on anincreasing supply of loanable 
funds. Stock-Exchange borrowers were 
charged 3to5percent., while loans on 
Government bonds were freely made at 2 
to 8 percent. The demand for commercial 
paper continues good from all quarters and 
the stock in the market is increasing. We 
quote 60 to 90-day indorsed dry goods bills 
receivable, 5@5}; four months acceptances, 
5}@5#: and good single names, four to six 
months to run, 54@6}3. 

LONDON MARKBT.--Consols were 
steady and closed at 99} to 99%. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active and irrerular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull but 
firm, closing at 4.86 for 60 days and 4.89 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, selling 5-16 
prem.; Charleston, buying % prem, 
selling }+ prem.; New Orleans, commer- 
cial par 2, bank $2.50 prem. ; St. Louis, 50 
per $1,000 prem.; Chicago, par to 25 dis- 
count; and Boston, 40c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion yalue of the 
grain silver dollar is now 90.8817. 
quote: 


Trade Dollars. ...... .... .eeneooee- +. td 
Balvesan’ Quarters. .........---+.---s+-- 90% er 
Dimes and Half Dimes. ........-....--..-- 904 


» AO tea eur Ojceloneear gence 
Stock Exchange has been active, with 
prices very irregular. Early in the week 
the market was much depressed and quot- 
ations yielded }to7 per cent. Later on 
the market improved, under larger pur- 
chases, for both long and short account, 
and there was an advance in prices of 1 to 








8 per Cent. close the failure of 


igs eaqr and Codl Co, chased 
decline in coal stocks, which was 
ly recovered in the final dealings. 
Canada Southern, the coal stocks, Erie, 
Pacific Mail, and the Grangers were most 
conspicuous in the dealings. The elevated 
lroad shares, Rock Island, Pittsburgh, 
and the Vanderbilt railway shares were 
strong. 
The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 





Open. High- Low Clos 
" gat. Ang. 
Dist. Tel. - © OO MH B 
pA . and Pac. Tel..... - 336 Bg BF wT 
Boston Air Line pf... -. @ “0 40 40 
Bur., C. R., and Nort - & 6y 58 58 
Canada Southern.. » % & 40 51 
C., C., C., ORGS, <eaee- peek - 1 Gs 68 BBG 
A » 80% 91% 88 90% 
Chicago Northw'n, pf... 10634 108 105% 10614 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... cr a a) 20% 
Chie, Mik, St. Paul, pf..200 001g 9934 100 
Chie., 8t.P., 4 ee 4954 BOK 47 48 
‘©. RL, atid Pacific :......... 188 «6108 = 187g 108 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..120 120 114% 114% 
} Oliieago and Alton.......... ,107 1107) ss 107”sts«*18 
Chic., St. L., and N.O........ 2 6 tHe 
©., C., am@ Ind: Cen .......... i 12% 10% «12 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 110% = 11036 11254 
pcoscbocces 30 30 80 
OE 1544 M~ 1S 158% 
Ches. @ Onto, 1st pf.......... Mi MG Mg 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf........... 18 18 Ww 6 
Cent. Arizona M..... ......... ™% «Te CU 5% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 7354 80% 731g 748 
8% 704 





26% 

Han. and St. Joseph. pf...... 67% 604 65% ong 
Houston and Texas........... SIM O55 49% 5514 
tilinots Comtral............... 108 104 #102 «302 
Louisville and Nashville..... 120 196 120 12094 
Lake Shore... ..........00005- 102% 108 1004 10134 
Lake Erie and West.......... 29% 24% 22% 92 
La Plate M....  ---cceeceereee 4 4% a4 O44 
Little PitteHurgh...... ...... 6% 7 e 64 
Michigan Central..........-.- 78% : 2% 77 7g 
Morris and Essex...........-- 107 «= 108% 104% 105 
M.. K., and Texas......-.---. 30% «31% 283% 80 
Manhatten Flevated..... 26% 24 a 
Metropolitan Elevated.. .... @@g 2% 9 
Mobile and Ohio sieenwde, Oe ha] 14 4 
Mar. and (in. ist pf........ q 6% 6 
Maryland Coal..........».-- .- 19 19 19 
N.Y. Central........ ++: - 12Big 126g 1254 12416 
N. J. Comtral. ... ..--c-e+ecenee 68 6a OG «621g 
N. Y..N. H.. and Hartford... 162 We i162 142 
N. ¥.Elevated...... 18 1135 
Northern Pacific 20 21 

41 42 





Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis 0 AB 
Ohio and Mias...........--- 24% 26 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ Ae 80% 
Ontarto Silwer.............++. 42 + 
Orem NAV... ....cereeecnnee cee 107% «©2108 «6107S 108 
Pacttioc Mall... ..... ..ececeees- 2% 31% 
Phil. and Reading........... 204% 801%, 
Quickatlver Mining........... -% 10 
Quicksliver Mining, pf....... bat] 56 52% 58 
Reneaselaer and Saratoga 11DG 1194 11946 110% 
St. L., Alton, and T. H....... OM O% - 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 41% «48 90% 40% 
St. Loulé ahd San Fran....... 274. 394. 27% 31% 
#t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 42 44% «41 42 
St. Louts andS:Fran.,ist pf.. 63% 65 Om% 63 
Sutro Tunnel............-+--- oy 2 1% «1% 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 87% 89° 87 37 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... iq 7% m 
a ¥ 27% 27% 
81 BSIg : 
045g) 9584 
209 4 86920% 
Big 574 
. cs 6 
a | 





The announcement on Thursday of the 
failure of the Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
which was at once followed by the suspen- 
sion of the Reading Railroad Co., created 
great surp in.some quarters, but has 
been long e ted in financial circles. 


The Coal and Iron Company, which is 
an offshot of the Railroad Company and 
practically « with it, was 
ized under itsauspices, in 1871, as the Laurel 
Run Improvement Company. ‘The title 
was changed to the present name late in 
the same y That company was formed 
for the pu of purchasing and operating 
the coal properties with which the railroad 
was connected. It was the purchase of 
these properties at the high valuation often 
years ago that has handicapped the Read- 
area and ultimately caused its 


Railroad Company is one of the oldest 
corporations in the United States. 
at aon With the name that it still 
of Pennsylvania, 

< line from Philadelphia 
> gn ne he for travel in 1838. 

The system has gradually been increased,” 
both by construction and leases, until the 
controlled and operated over 900 


road, which reach in many branches} 


over the coal-fields of Pennsylvania. It is 


‘nlso the lessee of the Schuylkill] Oanal; 108 | 








an ~wie and the Susquehanna Canal, 5 


whe ih business of the Company 
is the transportation of coal from what are 
known as the first and second anthracite 
coal-fields of Pennsylvania to Port Rich- 
mond, near Philadelphia. Its 23 wharves, 
laid with 85 miles of track, at that point 
afford the most —. of the kind 
in the world. is stocked with 
416 engines, 834 passengers coaches, 3,980 
freight cars, and 14,758 coal and iron cars. 

The Company is capitalized at $34,278,- 
175, of which $1,551,800%is preferred stock. 
Its funded debt is $75,300,797, and its 
floating debt, Nov. 30th, 1878, was $5,284 
178, which, with other items, make the 
total liabilities $120,875,100. Among its 
assets the Company estimates its railroad 
property at $39,868,531 and real estate at 
$7,688,344. It holds the stock, bonds, and 
other securities and property of the Coal 
and Iron Company to the amount of $47,- 
787,965. The two companies have em- 
ployed in the last two years an average of 
nearly 11,000 persons and have mined and 
transported about one-fourth of the anthra- 
cite coal produced in Pennsylvania. Last 
year the operations of the Coal and Iron 
Company showed a deficiency of $750,000 
in round numbers. The policy of the Rail- 
road Company in organizing the Coal and 
Iron Company was to absorb the mining 
lands and control the production in the dis- 
tricts reached by its roads. This policy 
was imitated by other large coal-carrying 
railroads, possibly with the idea of monop 
olizing the business. To the Reading the 
attempt has proved disastrous. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. In 
the late dealings Erie consol. 2ds declined 
to 872 and advanced to 88§. Kansas and 
Texas firsts sold at 1014@1014 and 2ds at 
55@554. C., C., and I C. incomes rose 
from 33 to 83). B., H:, and Erie 1sts 
dropped to 35 and recovered to 87. Ches. 
and Ohio ists were firm at 63@63}. Jer- 
sey Central consol. fell off to 103, do. ad- 
justment to 105, and Iron Mountain 2d 
pref. incomes to 69. The last named re- 


covered to 694. 
STATE BONDS were dull. La. con- 


sols rose to 46. Mo. 6s of 1887 sold at 
1074. Sales of South Carolina 6s non- 
fundable were made at 8@2}. 

The bill to “‘ protect the rights of citizens 
of this state owning and holding claims 
against other states,” which was recently 


} passed by the legislature has been signed 


by the governor. A similar bill, strongly 
indorsed by the bankers and merchants of 
this city, was passed by both branches of 
the Legislature last year, and defeated by 
the veto of the governor. The measure is 
amost important one, and the test case, 
which is to be made up at once for the fall 
term of the United States Supreme Court, 
at Washington, will be awaited with the 
deepest interest wherever a defaulted state 
bond or claim is held. The shape of the 
suit is as follows: Holders of defaulted 
obligations of other states are to assign 
them to the State of New York and de- 
liver the assignment thereof over to the at- 
torney-general, who will, on receiving a 
proper guaranty of the payment of all ex- 
penses, prosecute the action and take such 
proceedings after judgment as may be 
necessary to effectuate the same. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and closed at the following quotations: 


Bia. Asked 
United States sixes, 1980, registered.. 104% 105 
United Statessixes, 1390, compon..... 104% 105 
: United States sixes, 1881. registered... 106% 107 
| United States sixes, 1961, cofpon..... ” 108% 107 
United States fives, 1681, registered... 103% 103% 
Onited States fves. 1881, coupoa...... 103% 103% 
UnitedStates 434s, 1801, registered 10844 10884 
United States 4348, 1891. coupon....... 109% 109% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States currencysixes, 1895... 126 o 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 126 - 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 126 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 127 - 
United States currency sixes. 1599.... 127 ise 


The offerings of bonds to the Treasury 
were smaller than usual, amounting to 
$4,278,000, at the following prices: 6s of — 
1880, 104.70 to 105.06; 6s of 1881, 106.75 
to 107.15; and 5s of 1881, 108.15 te 103.89. 
The Secretary has accepted $8,000,000, as 
follows: 6s of 1880, 104.70 to 104.83; 6s of 

1881, 106.75 to 106.90§; and 5s of 1881, 
‘T0315 to 168.223. _ Wi 

TREASURY BALANCES <The Treas- 

ury tow holds §962/686,450 in United 
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States bonds to secure bank circulation, 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $846,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $776,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $343,986,950; gold notes, $1,351,350. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are 
as follows: 





1878, 1880. 
New York.................... 82,892,000 905,000 
BogtOWa 5-943 000 0000 c000-<5e5 862,000 172,000 
Philadeltphia................. 152,000 126,000 
Miscellaneous,........ eves.» 650,000 448,000 
Whe ~cnctanesseesecced $3,776 .000 $1,741,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows. a 
gain of $3,681,650 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $13,919,975 above legal 
requirements. 

The following is the statenient {n detail: 


Average Average Net Depos- 

Names of Loans of Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tender-. than U. 8. 
New York. . $8,372,000 $1,933,000 $796,000 68,390,000 
Manhattan. 5,866,000 1,778,900 156,200 65,149,900 
Merchants’. 7,123,600 1,481,600 $70,500 6,144,600 
Mechanics’. 6,634,000 648.000 665,000 5,197,000 
Union....... 4.323.700 705,800 212409 8,451,000 
America 8,052,200 1,300.200 456,790 6,663,400 
Phenix. .... 3,156,000 530,000 187,000 2,687,000 
Caty....4.... 6,945,900 4,995,000 169,000 10,118,100 
Tradesmen's 3,012,000 854.500 99,600 1,854,200 
Fulton...... 1,718,300 222,100 202,000 1,269,100 
Chemical. .. 12,357,000 3,568,600 450.200 11,831,300 
Mer. Exch.. 3,779,000 741,700 297,000 8,246,500 
GallatinNa. 4,216,200 593,100 181,100 2,630,400 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,412,900 264,800 77.800 1,241,000 
M’chs.&Tra 930.000 118,000 204,000 970,000 
Greenwich. 985,000 20,000 192,900 914,500 
tea Manuf. 2,781,600 864.900 293.000 2,181,100 
Bev'nth W’d 850.600 130,700 83,000 787,800 
Bt’teof N.Y. 8,879.500 565,800 98,200 2,656,000 
Amer. Ex... 12,321,000 2,702,000 915,000 9,919,000 
Commerce.. 12,341,900 5,083,500 1,441,500 10,778,800 
Broadway.. 5,187,100 767,800 318,600 4,081,500 
Mercantile. 3,462,600 418,100 433,200 8,248,100 
Pacific...... 2,152,100 224,700 276,309 2,018,400 
Republic 5,665,100 771.608 258,300 8,609,100 
Chatham... 8,325,700 679,700 277,400 8,590.400 
People’s.... 1,336,900 71,000 126,700 1,288,700 
Korth Am.. 2,063,800 204,000 145,000 1,959,000 
Hanover... 7.366,500 1,177,900 720,600 7,218,000 
Irving...... 2,631,300 850.800 347200 2,442,500 


Metropoli'n 10,961,000 2,116,000 1 389,000 11,035,000 


Citizens’... 1,657,400 284,500 273,000 1,768,200 
Nassau..... 2.250.000 100 900 =157,.400 2,140,000 
Market..... 2,511,500 883 800 88,000 1,984,100 
St. Nicholas 2,063,300  $29.100 125,700 1,717,800 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,419,000 787,000 198,000 8,498,000 
Corn Exch. %,914,500 223,100 97,000 2,528,200 
Continental! 5,030,600 965,000 371,300 5,035,900 
Oriental.... 1,523,900 28,000 240,500 1,961,400 
Marine..... 2,738,000 679,000 124,000 38,102,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,012,400 4,970,200 903,600 19,145,800 
a 13,243,400 2,739,800 1.007,600 16,075,200 
Mec. Bkg.As 844,200 169,100 42,900 600,000 
North River 620,100 28,500 197,200 906,800 


Fast River.. 979,300 104.700 
Fourth Na.. 14,854,600 2,883,100 1,141,000 14,008,400 


Cent.Na.... 8,352,000 1,317,000 955,000 8,053,000 
Second Na.. 2,672,000 390,000 400,000 4,086,000 
Ninth Na... 4,122,200 473.500 418,000 9,973,100 
First Na... 11,730,400 4.40°.900 5651.7 13,475,000 
Third Na... 7,281,800 1,575,600 601,400  7,660.200 
N.Y.N. Ex. 1,314,100 141,600 105,100 967,800 
Bowery Na. 1,441,800 28,000 285,000 1,134.700 
N.Y.Co.... 1,820,000 20,800 855,700 1,488,200 
Ger. Amer.. 2.138.000 227,300 93,400 1.880.100 
Chase Na... 2.751.700 670,200 166,200 2,867,800! 
Fifth Ave... 1,551,800 270,800 41,800 1,543,300 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


~» May 224. Comparteons. 

TMBRB on. 60.060 1060 os coves $272,250,800 Deo.96,328,490 
BD cde ce bode bole 66,831,900 Inc, 558,900 
Tegal-tenders..... ..... 21,660,500 Ine. 2,440,200 
Total reserve.......... 78,501.400 Inc. 2,994,100 
WOON.» 85d <0 000000 258.325.700 Dec. 2,750,200 
Reserve required...... 64 581,425 Dec. 687,550 
ea 18,919,975 Inc. 38,681,650 
Circulation............- 20.304,000 Dec. 191,400 


BANK STOCKS were moderately active, 
The latest quotations were as follows: 








Bid, Asked. Asked, 
America....... 140 — |Mech. Bkg. Ass. 65 io 
American Ex. 114 115 |Mercantile...... — 100 
Bute're & Dro’s. lll |Merchants’..... 194 — 
Centra) . Nat*nl iis ;Mer. Exchange. 99 105 
Chase Net BE 181% — |Metropolitan...149 = 

Chatham...... — |Naseau.......... o2 
Chemical.. 1700 — \NorthAmérica.100 108 

mmerce...... 148 «6148 |Park............. 128 oo 
Continental. ...110 _ TR anasencce 11 — 
He Nat'l... ‘oe 117 ——- Nat'l. ...190 _ 
Imp. & Trad’s. — (Shoe &Leather. 182 
Market.......... i =— | 


Those interested in the Ford County 
bonds of the State of Illinois should com- 
municate with the New York, New En- 
gland, and Western Investment Company, 
of 31 and 33 Pine Street, this city. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of two dollars per 
share, payable July 1st. 


YOUMAN S§, =: 
HATT 
Down Town Branch, 


NEAR WALL STREET, 

















THE INDEPENDENT: 


FIN ANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


aga CNS 
GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 


THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
i\' \ or THE 


Hem York, Weodhaven & Rockamnay 


RAILROAD Co. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable Cnn 2S Ist ané gamed Isat, in New 








PRINCIPAL DUE cone 1909. 
Total Amount of Issue...... -$1,000,000 

Of which amount less than one-half remain 
unsold. 

This road will be completed by June lst, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The ranning time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulays and in- 
formation at our office, 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 6 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Yering 


(Chartered under the Laws of 
MILTON 8. LATHA 








of New York.) 
President. 
C. T. CHRISTENSEN, Treasurer. 


R. W. LEAVITT, « 
This organization is Suen and 
offers its ceavioen =e pf a 
t asthe 


Spectal attention 
American Mining Stock Exchange. 
(Under the auspicesofthe Miming Trust Company.) 
«EXCHANGE ROOMS AND. OFFICES, 
No. 63..Brandway New York. 


This Exchange will! a8 soon as the neces- 


THE WIOHA 
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MINING AND MILLING COMPANY. 


Mineral Park and Cerbat, Mohave Co., Arizona. 
Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. 


Capital, $1,000,000, in 


100,000 Shares, at $10 each. Stock Non-Assessable, 


OFFICERS : 


EDWARD M. 


‘OFFICES IN 


Pres't. WM. D. CHAPIN, Treas. 
RIC W. C. MERINGTON, Secretary. 


» GEORGE CLENDON, M@. E. t. 
eye — ay National Park Bank. ~~ 


NEW YORK. 


Equitable Building, Broadway. 





property ot two valuable gold silver mines, the Louis and the Baden 
Baden. cov ~ three atthe oP a mile o! a true-fissure vein. remarkably h ee ne mines are 
‘and ore ts no from the main vein whi N verage value 


of hundred dollars ton for tt ne whole width of two feet. Within | the next 
o' dollar a actual will be 


dollars to the ton. The 
of the four , at the of one hundred feet, indicate that an ay 
be Obtained. Ore See a million dollars actually 
Company's 


of ts per share, f 


fa value is now 


; Gor 8 See tea 
exposed and ready for reduction ars eae 


im the adjoining district of Cerbat have been extensive 


pot porh of ore, whose actual milling value -has aoe 
- make iy tha Company's Oe 


y's Superintendent in one 
m oxceas Of Chis wil shortly 
reach in this section of the 


stamp mill the is about to erect will prod produce two thousand dollars in bullion per day, at 
a cost, Mberalty catimated, of fee hundred re oer the © ording a surpl 
afty period, on the Company's very 


sufficient to pay monthly dividends 
capitalization. 


Oe SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00. 





For further itnformati a, DEOSD ectus 


etc. apply at the Company’ . Offices, No. 120 BROADWAY. 








“KANSAS CITY, 
BURLINGTON, AND SANTA FE 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


Kirst Mortgage Bonds. 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., Trustes 


er cent, interedt, ght Ruy Ato K~ in peatey et 


inking Fund of two cent. of the gross earnings 
each year, beginning with 1886, for the redemption of 


15,000 mile of com 
oserrshct she nt sate bo milo cat 





nished on 


The Jer, Tek, ir ‘Raga, bi Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


3} and 88 Pine Street, New York, and 19 Congress 
Street, Boston. 
Financial Agent for the Railway Company. 
New York, New England;and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
st., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


OAPITAL STOCK, 200,000. 


Offers to Investors carefully selected securities, bear 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment seourt- 
ties bought and sold ‘on 1 Setth 
made for holders of defaulted securities. Will act as 
agents in funding and reorganizing debts of munict 











MAvEneK NATIONAL 8 BANK 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


*<<" GOVERNMENT AGENTS: 


wae STATES BONDS 


BOU ised AEX OHANGED. 
iT) ey 
onds mA BAGE ‘or Ban 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Stocks and 
Bonds 


yw Ny the New York 


ne.’ 4 
sc a Cnr and Sold 


__Indorest Allow warDetly Belancess" — 


Au e ed bedi 


palities, railroad companies, and other corporations. 
Correspondence solicited, 

i 5 TE DEBRVOISE, Vice Pres., |New York. 
Lucius L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., eee 
na ae WATSON, Se See. and id Treas, Chie 











(ILLINOIS). 
| ee the Novesibar S1Sei0u “1870, thé of Fora 
, ll ° anticipate the Fe their 
™ at ng bonds is & to ayette. 
ngtan onc authorized 
#E nd mé into 0 6-per-cent. five- 
" gist ; bend — payable 
and , made. Holders of 
old bonds are en the new 
bonds at par and ac :rued int it, in pref 
npn istered fu bonds are now wendy 
for Ca _ info’ will be furnished on 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sl and 33 Pine 8t., N. ¥.; ale Boston, 
AGENT FOR#FORD CO 





59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bills of se on Creat it’ 


and, and Fran 
| COMMEROTAL ana TRAN cides 


AVAILABLE [8 ALL BARTS QF FHE WORLD. 
Safe Investments 3 


may 8 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
on Improved Parms in Northern Iowa, 


Valued at three times the amount of the Loan. 
For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 





Correspondence 
New York Bank Correspondence: The Corbin Bank 
aes 115 Broadway, N.Y. 





es es 


For Wew Terms for 1880" 
see page 25. 











.,| KOUWTEE> BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable B Building),N.Y. 


TO INVESTORS. 





HES PARC 





EsTT = ETT COMERS ATED 
LOCATION OF MINES, LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
under the laws of New York; stock ua- 
assessible ; 200,000 shares; par value $100. 











PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


BANKERS, 
4 WALL ST., N.¥., 


ISSUE 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


INDICATION Othe. yetem. of TRAVELER 





whose authen in the Letter of In 
Songs The of Indication contains a List of 
is an introd to 


en 
Bankers everywhere, and d will answer for additiona 
Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL. copiers #200,000. 


ration as bow ht the business of 
old ch aN AS, SUBSOURI. A CENTRAL ILLIN 
LOAN AGENCY,” and fs fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per ( Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BE ITER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. | SANDERS, Actuary. 


Parties " Destrons of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
Will dp well to write to or call on the old Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y.- 
(Formerly HOWES & zxlcy Y). 
» ay ery large experianon. cont., payable 
on demand. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS : 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 
yi0e President, STEPHEN V. WHITE 


} 

; F. E 
‘Treasurer, Taine D. eer 
& 

I 

















joneral Manager, W.8. KEYES. 
Financial A Co WALDEMAR ARENS 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES 








ING, No. tis Br JI New York. 


HON, ALEXANDER McDONALD, — 


SAND Buildin, 
115 pou a Gree! Bul Ny. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Lig 5704 Bouemr Burbs, xG. oo Ip bnoapwa, 
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Transfer books will close Slay 2ist and reopen May 
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INSOLVENT CORPORATIONS. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WARD, by order of 
the Legislature, reports as follows in re- 
gard to the several insolvent corporations 
named: 


** Abingdon-Square Savings Bank,—F rank 
Thompson, Receiver; receipts, $31,293; 
expenses and fees not . eres dividends, 
48 per cent.; trust virtually closed. 

“ Bond Street Savings Bank.—W. §8. 
Payne, Receiver; receipts, $1,055,889; Re- 
ceiver's fees, $12, '000 ; dividend, 15 per cent. 

‘Clairmont Savings Bank.—Clark Brooks, . 
aoe Suits against the trustees the 
only 

“Ouaton “Bavings Bank.—Edward L. Par- 
ris, Receiver; receipts, $59,388; expenses, 
including Receiver’s fees, $7,720: dividend, 
683 per cent. 

” ral Park Savings Bank.—Marcus T. 
Hun, Receiver, in place of J. V. French; 
cash on hand, $3,104; expenses, $137; no 
dividend declared; trust can only be closed 
on termination of suits pending. 

‘‘Haverstraw Savings Bank,—B. Platt 
Carpenter, Receiver; receipts, 56,267 ; 
counsel fees and commissions, $5,116; 
trust closed; dividend, 65 per cent. 

**Merchants’ and Mcchanics’ Bank of 
Troy.—Charles E. Patterson, Receiver; 
receipts, $140,000; expenses, $8,798; divi- 
dend, 10 per cent.; suits pending upon 
which further dividends are dependent 
will determine the duration of the trust. 

‘National Trust Company.—W. J. Best, 
Receiver; receipts, $1,776,121; expenses, 
$70,816; depositors paid in full; termina- 
tion of trust dependent on extensive litiga- 
tion. 

‘‘Now Rochelle Savings Bank.—Edward 
M. Tompkins, Receiver; receipts, $43,049; 
expenses, $2,410; dividend, 52 per cent.; 
a suit against the trustees for $25,000 is the 
only bar to the settlement of the trust. 

“Oriental Savings Bank.—Robert Hoe, 
8. D. Tucker, and George Z. Hallock, Re. 


ceivers; expenses, $6,737; dividend, 604 
per cent.; last dividend nowin course of 
payment. 


** People’s Savings Bank.—M. T. Hun, Re- 
ceiver, in place of J. V. French; receipts, 
$10,961; expenses, $384; dividends, 43} 
per cent. ; suits pendingrender termination 
of the trugt uncertain. 

**Rockland Savings Bank.—Tunis D. Sea- 
man, Receiver; receipts, $729; expenses, 
$752; no dividends; suits pending against 
the trustees the only assets. 

“‘Siapenny Savings Barik.—William F. 
Russell, Receiver; receipts, $1,453,018; 
liabilities, $1,783,738; expenses, $87,794; 
dividends, 65 per cent. ; hopes to be able to 

ay a final dividend of 15 per cent. by 
June Ist. 

“Teutonia Savings Bank.—Receipts, 
$1,018,127; expenses, $41,468; dividends, 
65 per cent.; hopes to pay a further divi- 
dend of 10 per cent.; suits against the 
trustees and to reduce securities still 
pending. 

“Trades Savings Bank.—Samuel B. 
White, Receiver; cash on hand, $1,400; 
expenses, $2,387; dividend, 15 per cent. ; 
few assets of value remain in the hands of 
the Receiver. 

“Third Avenue Savings Bank.—8. H. 
Hurd, Receiver, in place of William F. 
Carman; receipts, $350,422; expenses, 
$54,872; dividends, 15 per cent. Thirty- 
five suits have been instituted, but for 
which the Receiver thinks 10 per cent. 
dividends could not have been paid. 

“‘The Union Savings Bank.—Receipts, 
$80,808; expenses, $2,244; dividend paid, 
50 per cent.; expects to be able to pay a 
further dividend of 20 percent. The ter- 
mination of the trust is dependent on the 
disposal of a large amount of real estate. 

‘* Westphalia Savings and Aid Inatitu- 
tion.—Julius Deitz. Receiver; receipts, 
#1,100; liabilities, $1,800; expenses, $67. 
The termination of the trust is dependent 
on suits pending. 

** Yorkville Savings Bank.—Vedder Van- 
dyck, Receiver; receipts, $6,009; liabili- 
ties, $20,027; expenses. $3,127; no divi- 
dends have been paid. They may reach 50 
or possibly 100 per cent. The result is de- 
pendent upon pending litigation.” 


No report has been received from the 
following corporations: German Savings 
Bank, William J. Best, Receiver; New 
York Water-Proof Company, Charles H. 
Lilley, Receiver; Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Savings Bank, William J. Best, Receiver. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durrne the past week there has been a | 


continued sluggish movement in all de- 
scriptions of dry goods. Prices were 
somewhat unsettled and also materially 
reduced in some cases. 

Corton Goops were quiet, with prices 
weak, though but few reductions were 
made. The export demand was good. 


The shipments for the week comprised 


996 packages from this port, 274 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 111 packages from 
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week; and 
Gince Jan. 1st, 1880. 48,655 p’R’g's, valued at. $3,052,200 
Same time in 1879. .45,761 p’k’g's, valued at... 8,987,825 
Game time in 1878. 48,764 p*k’g’s, valued at.. 2,625,177 
Sametime tn 1877, .46,078 p’k’g’s. valued at.. 3,286,367 
Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were quiet. Stocks of some makes 
have accumulated somewhat, though prices 
remain nominally unchanged, except for 
some few outside makes. 
Colored cottons were in light demand 
for small parcels. 
Cotton flannels continued quiet. 
Wuire Goops were unchanged. 
Print-cloths were in fair demand. We 
quote 44 cents for 64x64 cloths and 3§ cents 
for 56x60. 
Prints were in continued light request 
and a further reduction was made by agents 
of some makes. 
Ginghams were in moderate request; but 
prices remained firm. 
Dress Goons were in continued fair de- 
mand for worsteds, buntings, etc. Cottons 
were quiet. 
Woo.en Goops were without change, 
and also without any movement of a de 
cided character. Prices continued steady 
to firm. 
Fancy cassimeres were slow of sale. A 
few buyers have been searching for bar- 
gains in aren fabrics; but values re- 
main 
Cheviots are inactive. Moderate deliveries 
are being made and supplies are light, as 
the production of these goods has not been 
so large as in former seasons. 
Worsted coatings were in light demand. 
Overcoatings are very quiet, as all the 
leading makes are yet sold ahead. For a 
few styles of rough-faced and fancy-backed 
effects there was a limited demand. 
Kentucky jeans were somewhat irregular 
in first hands, but stocks are in good shape 
and prices steady. 
Satinets have Toes in indifferent request. 
Flannelsand blankets are very quiet, sales 
being strictly limited to small lots. In some 
instances, however, fair deliveries have 
been made in the execution of back orders. 
Foreign Dry Goops.—The trade in for- 
eign goods during the week has been gen- 
erally light and unimportant. Transac- 
tions, as a rule, were confined to small par- 
cels for reassorting purposes, and the job- 
bing demand has also been light and irreg- 
ular. Supplies of some fabrics are in ex- 
cess of immediate requirements; but gener- 
J they are under good control, while 
ues, with some exceptions, are steadily 
maintained. Fair quantities of goods have 
been distributed at auction, the results be- 
ing rather more Satisfactory than of late. 
The imports of foreign goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,811,760, 
showing a decrease of $125,859 as com- 
pared with last week, but $792.406 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,563,028, or $248,787 less 
than the imports. 


AT Stewart &Co 


HAVE A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


Canton Crape Shawls, 


ALSO AN ELEGANT COLLECTION OF 


NOV ELTIES 


IN FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND BERLIN 


Fancy Shawls, 


FOR SUMMER AND EVENING WEAR. 


Real India Border Shawls, 


Long and Square Chuddas, etc., 
at very Attractive Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts, 


PARIS OWER Co., 


28 East !4th Strect. 
Lp) Maha a ny oe Geom a KI f N 
TI a1 FLOWERS. ¥ ~ 











Hats of every iption. 


_ Sunes Matinee and “een 
NOVEL ae STE OTe in TREMMINGS. The GEAEEy ang 


ZOLA. SPANISH STUDENT, LANGTREY, 


and other SPECIALTIES of our creation constantly 
on Exhibition. We invite attention also to our stock of 


WEBCAM ING. and Stang ee 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 


Carpets, 
Furniture, 


Upholstery. 


Special attention paid to the Fur- 
nishing of Country Residences. 


lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


J.C. Johustn, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St., 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In 
Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 


consisting of 


FRENCH DE 
EK BAREG 
“CREE AND NOVELTIES 
SILK AND WOOL BROCADES AND STRIPES, 
AND GRENADINES, IN GREAT VARIETY. 


All at Thirty per Cent. less than Original Cost. 


IN 
THE SUIT AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT 
Exhibit 


they 
Lape ahd WALKING SA’ pa aap JACKETS. 
TRENCH RECEPTION COSTUMES. 
G- DRESSES. 
TRAVELING MOUNTAIN SUITS. , 
GARDEN, LAWN SEASIDE DRESSES AND 
LAWRE, ‘CAMBRIg, “AND CAL AND CALICO SUITS AND 


These garments are of superior style and finish and 
are greatly reduced for this occasion. 


THE CLOTH DEPARTMENT 
has a choice selection of 


Ladies’ Suiting Cloths, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF SHADE FOR SEASIDE AND 
RURAL WEAR. 

LADIES’ OLOTHS OF FRENCH MANU- 
FACTURE, 

bpemcnl oi shades now worn in silks 


and fon Cloths, Cheviots, Tricots 
anata eae Mieued Heltiiign for pentiomenS wane” 
AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 
In 


Boys’ and Youth's Clothing 
THE ASCORTNERT ES MOOREA? A™D THE 


J. & GC. JOHNSTON. 


JES MeCREERY 


will Continue During the Week 


TO SELL ATA 


aN) Uti 


SATIN FOULARD, 
LOUISINE. 


AND OTHER 


| SUMMER SILKS, 


NEPTUNITE, 


OR FIBER-MAIL, 
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Chas. Gossage 
& Co. 


" Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICACO. 


DRY COODS. 
CARPETINC. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FINE SHOES. 


“Fill all Mail Orders” 
“Subject to Approval!” 
“Send for Samples.” 


Elegant! Stylish! Cheap! 


KEYES, 


349, 351,8 353 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 
CREAT SALE 


Summer Clks ond Dears Goods 


Just opened, two cases of 


DOUBLE- WIDTH SUMMER DEBEIGES, 
AT 530 CTS. 


Positively worth 65 cents. 





Our CATALOGUE mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of stamp. 


Country orders promptly and carefully filled. 


CATALOGUE 


oF 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOL- 
STERY, MILLINERY, BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 22d St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


HAVE NOW READY FOR MAILING TO THEIR RBG- 
ULAR PATRONS THEIR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS 
OF 1880. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 
OF THEIR GOODS, ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE 
ENGRAVINGS, AND WILL BE FORWARDED GRA- 
TUITOUSLY BY MAIL TO APPLICANTS FROM 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
The Large Stock 


OF CHOICE 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS 


selected by the late 


Geo.E.L. Hyatt, 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 


is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their ad- 
eantage to calligt onm. » 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 
a Few Doors Bast of Boogdway__ 


For New Terms for 





























5. B.—The Se oe Semen 


and . Merchants, 
goods mow ou exhibition st Geerocece S0 Went taek on” 

CHEMIOAL 60. OF NEW YORK. 
20.e President. 





1880 see page 25. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpar EvEnme, May 24th, 1880. 
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Amoskeag.......... 103 Mohawk ........... 10 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
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SPRING GOODS. 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. a Hovuszerurn’e Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 





ha aaa “ 
a V o SILVERWARE. 


DRESS GOODS o o GLASSWARE. 
oe ie} — 
LINENS. oa ‘ o CROCKERY 
SILKS. a o CHINA. 

- oa o 


-° JONES °- 





Eighth Avenue 


\Nimeteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nimeteenth Street. 





a 
o 
Suozs. “" 
CARPETS. = 
Usussouie.” 
FURNITURE. 
DOMESTICS. 


° JONES . 


o 
o 
o LACES. 
o — 
es GLOVES. 
o —_— 
o o HOSIERY. 
fr.) e _ 
c A OG MILLINERY. 
o 


o sae 
V Gents’ Furnish’g G’ds. 


Personal and od Bomeskooping Cutite Outfits furnished. 
MPLES 8 





R. H. MACY & CO, 


Grand ae A 


ont ez ee 


ALL Prem. nl 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Onind Cities Gaede ortho Ss pring Frade.” 





MalL ORDERS A 








BAND 


HERS, 


Goons, 





SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





WASTE SILKE. 


Send 90 cen’ ne om ounce 0) 
Sowins Silk oo lack be Colors: about 600 yond ards Pas 


e, in iengths from ones to ten y: 
ee about Ik. 


Knitting Sti 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 460 Broadway, N. Y. 





HARDENEERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 


LIGNUMS, 


AKD 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fallon and 5%, $8, and 67 Beary Ss, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Drugegets, 


Rugs, Stair-Reds, 


Mattings, B 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., ete. 





For Wew Terms for 1880 


see page 25. 








THE BARGAIN OF THE SEASON. 
Our one-piece Linen Kilt Suit at 91 cts. 

1 PIECE ROMP KILTS IN CASHMERE AT 61.61. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS AT 63.35 AND UPWARD. 
BOYS’ DRESS SUITS AT $5.75 AND UPWARD. 
SHIRT WAISTS AT 15c. EACH AND UPWARD. 
BOYS’ PANTS AT 65c. AND UPWARD. 
BOYS’ ALPACA COATS AT 80c. AND UPWARD. 
YOUTH’S ALPACA COATS AT 87c. AND UPWARD. 


The Finest Assortment, 


the Best Qualitics, 
and the Lewest Prices. 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarta, 








ae the 

he LAE Hable Gui as shige te 
all its ite bre hes, and the only Man op- 
Ding which oa received Fo unas animous mgnt 


f Tess congaina full 
descriptions and Iustrations _ novelties 
standard Foods, with full and accurate quotations a 
of all the jatest retall prices. 

The Spring number, now ready eng 114 
full of varied and interesting ma matter, illust: with 
hundreds of engravings. 





Price only 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a copy. Spec- 
imen pages and premium list free on application. 
(a When ordering, please mention the name of 
this paper. Address 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS|* 


WHOLESALE STOCK AT RETAIL. 


of Largest and Finest Stocks 
-~ of Carpets in America. 


B. WILTONS, with eleg elegant Borders, $2.50 per 


AXMINSTERS and MOQUETTES, with Borders, $1.85 
and $2 per yard. 

SAXONY VELVETS, with Borders, $1.25 and $1.65 
per yard. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, with Borders, $1.35 
and $1.50 per yard, 

JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS and other ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, the best made goods in the 
world, some as low as 850. per yard, with elegant 
Borders to match. 

A magnificent display of rich PERSIAN and TURK- 
ISH (Whole Carpets) and Rugs, SMYRNA Reversible 
Carpets, with beatiful Bordersto match. These goods 
are rapidly gaining in favor among the shrewdest 
housekeepers. ° 

8-PLYS,from 61.00 per yard. 

LOWELL and HARTFORD EXTRA SUPERS, from 
85c. rer yard. 

INGRAINS, from 0c. to 7c. per yard. 

OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, etc., from one to eight 
yards wide, some as low as 85c. per yard. 

An extensive assortment of RUGS, MATS, DRUG 
GETS, CRUMB-CLOTHS, DANCING-CLOTHS, ete. 

We shall continue our efforts, as heretofore, to 
maintain our wide reputation for offering the very 
best Carpets at the very lowest prices. 

Having located in one of the largest and finest build- 
ings in the oity, we are enabled to give our customers 
every attention, to properly display our goods, and to 





"J, W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Near Aster Piace. 


CHINA. MATTINGS, || 


+t Te eee 


enna er Soe 


which are some of the finest qualities and 
will be found worthy of the attention 


ILLIAMS & CO., 
260 CANAL STREET. 








i. oe, 
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CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN JHMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


BXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL f24D— 
CONSISTING OF 





AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, ete., ete. 


NEW STYLES “IND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., ete, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


j, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th 8T.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


Prices Far Below the 
Murket. 


THE DEMANDS OF OUR BUSINESS FOR MORE 
SPACE COMPEL US TO ENLARGE OUR ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS. WE HAVE, THERE- 
FORE, DECIDED TO COMMENCE BUILDING OPERA- 
TIONS EARLY NEXT MONTH. IN ORDER TO RE- 
DUCE STOCK LARGELY BY THAT TIME, 
WE WILL MAKE SUCH PRICES DURING THIS 
MONTH AS WILL INDUCE RAPID SALES. 


Fr tererep vases rarer eked 


Carpetings, 
Dilcloths, 
and ‘Upholstery Goods. 


tN. MATTINGS, 





a new an. very adipermeve Sire Straw Matt 
Ges ted wit! Jey harmon uely arrang light, 
2 
eee anal on 


Sieyard Kay, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 18th Streot, N. Y. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Fans finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; ou perb to oy al for table 

or plane on ae. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 





FOR SALE BY 








BEST & 00,318 sixth Ave., &. Y. 
HU RC FH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN LINING Co., 
New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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1783. BACON PIANOS 1830. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 
A fine assortment of New Q@rand and 


et Grand Pianos, of u an tone and work- 
p—— 4 constantly on hand, Catalogues by mafl on 
application. 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 424 8t., 


New York. 


The three Elevated Rallroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is @ grand Soap, and by its use none other 
te needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Unien Place, Hartford, Ct. 





For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO.; Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N.Y. 


NONE GENUINE. UNLESS CORES BRANDED 


I ns 


NATUSAL MINERAL WATER. 
The greatest German and British medical and chem- 
feal authorities = eyed aa BY o 





belm's Quelle — 
excellent table 
being most ad mirably atted 
for mixing with wines, liquors, 
and milk, with out in’ the least 
deteriorating their color or 
flavor, while they recom. 
ita use to all s suf. 
evting from or chron- 
fo dyspepsia, in digestion, or 


diseases Of the kidneys, uwiug to the large amount of 
aatura! carbonic acid gas and the small proportion of 
sulphates contained fn It 
FOk SALE AT Au GROCERS AND DRUGGISST. 
ILE IMPORTERS, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 
Ne. 7 Barciay treet, near Post-office. 





LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


TED TYPE WRITER, 


tS ADVANTA THE PEN. 
"Bree ae vae prin and negety aa uniform tnd ba fully a 


me tretdebe” t to pen- soe TS are } 4 
gor gretioh peed of the pen ts from 
a ty.— av 8 
iftedn ue e Writer is from sixty to sev 
8 o e to seven! 
words per minw AX work with 
JS, it} Ww in two to 


rs—on on 
Seine fully cciual to three expert penmen. 
Cony Os ea ceet b rintting is whol pad 
as inore muscles are into serving and the 
=e There 
ink to spill or get dry; no 


ture of the bod 
fy ne pen to co 


J men of b can ‘orm the 
labo i = much sa of valu- 
‘ be with ordinary 


letter preas in the usual manner. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
mo tty voles TS as food.as the fret day 
got it. weet ase Lad be without itt tittfor dow 


The blind can —y ond eu! —L. I 
correctness and f. 


. of N. Y. Inst. for the Blind. 
I consider the Writer a real hel im Hterary 
work. Pror. G. C. CaLpDwELt, Cornell University. 





7 the latest 
ve. vin, Nora lat Wri “a at 980 at $100. 
wilh” be with Can- 
wuiea Agents. Sepa ae 
, Ilion, N. Y. Office, Broadway, 





NEW CA 
ING. Canvas. 
ple free. Haiz& 


bg FOR RE-SEAT-. 
on earth. Sam 
kasves Sixth St., Phila. 








ee 














WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE CEOORAPHY 





BY EXAMINING THIS MAP, mts THe 





a ~ =a os 
mr Mamkale® My 
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Ita main ae runs from Chicago to Council Bluffs 
Ottawa, La 


Suh branches hy 1 —*. Junet ion to Peoria; 
Wikon Junction to Muscatine, W: m, ir 
field, Fidon, Belknap, Cen hile. iy nm 
‘Trenton, Gallatin, venworth and 
Atchison: Washington to Las i AR. Lag a 
and Knoxville; Keokuk to Bona- 


parte, Bentonsport, independents  Oteum- and 
onree ‘a 


wa, Eddyville, Oskaloosa, Pella, nd Des 
Moines; Des Moines to Indianola and Winterset; 
‘Atlantic to Audubon, and Avoca to Harlan. This 
is positively the only Ratiroad, which owns, cen- 
trols and operates a through line Chicago 
and Kansas. 


This Company own and contro! their 


Cars, whicb are tnferior to none, and give you a 
double berth between C — and Council Bluff 
venworth, or Atchison for Two lars and 


Dol 
y Cents, and a section tor Five Dollars, while 
all other lines charge between the same ts 
Three Dollars fora a double berth, and Six tars 
for a section. 
What will please you most will be the pleasure 


of enjoying your meals, while passing over the 
beautiful avoir ra i lo one of 
Sclomtiay si rovoush apres Nagle Weg ect 
a tire areal. as RO0d a: any 

Giass hotel, for sevent “ave, er you can 


A purest ating the fact that peo- 
e er e pur: 
. Se \and the euormoes of 

is line warranting it), we are to an- 
nounce that this y runs ite PALACE 


LEEPING CARS for Sleeping and its/ K. 
BALA ‘EK DINING tS for. Eailnw ‘purposes 
other great feature of our R. 
PEORIA, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
eee 
i Meek Island Reute,”’ are sold by 


a. cogeatay 








“te is ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


IS THE “REAT CONNECTING LINK BEPWEEN THB EAST AND THE WEST! 


SMOKING, SALOON where ty NY enjoy your 
4 hours of the da: 


afin ener 2 aes 
transfers 


at Council 





EOUSE KR. CONNECTIONS OF 
THROUGH LINE ARE AS FOL- 


Cc IICAGO, with all diverging lines forthe East 
South. 


At pugtswoo, with the La’ —— 
Southern and Pittsburg, Wares a & 





At WASHINGTON H s1euTs, with Pitteburg, Cin- 
& St. Louis RK. 

ASA GALLS. wee Beagle Consral R. R. 

w. + Tit Midiand: « und Pha w i _,* 

ie Woon Bw. ipitroege. and 

Rock Island & Peuria Ratlroad. 

At DAVENPOR?, with the Davenport & North- 


cotarn B. 
At WEST LIBERTY, with the Burlington, Cedar 


Rapid Northern 

Ai Bes Monten was Bot ge Sete 
At Cae nett beurre wide Union Pace KH 
At Couruace J + with Burlington,Cedar 
A 


Rapids & Northern 
t OTTUMWA, KR. R. lowa; St. 
Kan. City & N: C., B. &Y. K. Ras. 
BOK tS ith Toledo, . iw; 





Keokuk & N.-W, 
reich eam Cg St. aes 
a New and ten Br Baton 


itds. 
‘At LEAVENWorTH, with K. P. and K. Cen. 


office, address, 
En ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Tkt. and Pase’sr Aat.. 
Catcago, Lik, 









oe ees SS 


Weekly Mlurket Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, May 2ist, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 13 @17%3 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 16 @2 
PEE <cacdeatedanind- déevces apili 20 @% 
Ba cbncss lesb ttisocepcccecsee 1-244 @ 
i ivdnindhaasaamaden amma in 15 @18 
Sa pnpndo<ermdereiinessseeeuct 1 @Qiz 
TEA. 
Pi asccasedore ceudectilecedees ++-30 @50 
PII ooo hi cdicce csccccccess 23 @s0 
English Breakfast................... 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan................-.-- 25 @45 
nc dececcctcntnmaipere ccaee 18 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 2@ 7 
Hanv.—Cat Loaf..............ss0ee Re 
Gs nc ccceduscosseeabe 9@ — 
Powdbesed, .ccvececscccccees 99@ 1034 
GRABGLATED 6565 900+ 66 50.060-9G0.... 9 93 
Warre.—Standard A, Grocers’ ....... » 
Steam Refined A.......... S@ 8 
pL SA ES Ree 33@ 8p 
Furiow.—Coffee C. on... ..seeeeeees Ti@ 8 
Other grades............. n@ 7 
° MOLASSES 
Cupa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
“* Bofling Grades .............. 3% @ Bs 
New Oranane, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 64 


“ “e 


FISH.—Best grades No. 2 Shore Mack- 
erel have sold at $7.50@§8.50. Cod. — 
George’s Bank at $4.75@€5.00. Box Her- 
ring sold at 12@18 cents for large and 22 for 
Scaled. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s 
$1.25@ $1.85; Washington's, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1@ 
$1.10; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 20@22; Inagua, 82@35; Ragged 
Island, 30@35—all less 24 per cent. cash. 

———$————r : 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES. — We quote 44@4+ cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





FLovuRr 
Sour Extras.......-.ss00+ $8 00 @ $4 60 
We iiss <accecssnstacsans 260@ 360 
Superfine..........csceee- 380@ 420 
State Extra Brands....... 450@ 465 
State Fancy Brands....... 470@ 480 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 450 @ 4 70 
Minnesota Clear.......... 475 @ 600 
Minnesota Straight........ 610@ 740 
Minnesota Patents........ 640@ 82 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 475 @ 490 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 470 @ 485 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.,Mich. 525 @ 5 45 
Ohio, Ind., and Dl. Super. 8390 @ 450 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 470 @ 490 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 525 @ 5 45 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 550 @ 5 80 
St. Louis Single Extras... 520 @ 5 35 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 545 @ 5 60 
St. Louis Triple........... 590 @ 622 
Genessee Extra Brands... 525 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 640 @ 8 40 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 525 @ 5 50 


City Mills, for West Indies 550 @ 6 25 
City Mills, for Europe.... 460 @ 4 70 
BovuTHERN FLovurR : 
| ERE, GR eS $2 70 @ $8 60 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 390 @ 6 30 
Richmond. .......---.--- 500@ 660 
Rrg Fiovur: 
BEnte. LAd «0c bd Heed b ebemd $4 70 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 430@ 65600 
Corn MEAL : 
Western .......eeceeeeeees $2 60 @ $2 90 
Brandywine ......-..-..++ sb@-— 
Prize Medal ........-.---- ——@ 2% 
GRAIN 
Wheat: 
SNGirense+eesscebanas $1 17 @ $1 28 
BAAD... cv cecvicepqnese os 130@ 18 
Red Winter.........-..... 13 @ 138 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 109@ 121 
Spring,.....--.--+-ee-eees 108 @ 118 
Cory : 
Mixed........-- bildcocccce — 54 @— 57 
Ungraded. ....... TInt — 51 @— 6 
Walhees Gh vin gs + 44> 0 exe odes — 54 @— 60 
, Pia eet — 54 @— 57 
Oats: 
I i ccenanoscen o-seeeee — 44 @— 48 
Chicago .. eeeeeee eoreeeeens — 4 @— 46} 
New eth cerrwewrceseseuse — 44 @-— 4% 
Ungraded..............055. — © @— 
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weTedTECCES VOCUS CCS 108 @— — 
Marrows............. «sees 10 @— — 
ES ee 160 @165 
White Kidney .............. 1% @— — 
IEEE » 00 teass<sikhbnke 150 @— — 
ir dinkcnsdenpigiinnaedare 210 @215 
PROVIBSFONS. 
Pork : 
so cacncecenys soul $10 50 @$11 30 
Exton Prime ..0c.60s.s<cce:- 9530 @ 10 00 
eal Sai Sa 12 50 @ 12 75 
Bacon : 
ee $6 80 @87 05 
ee ER oo) 680 @7 10 
Cur Meats: * 
Smoked Hams............... — 93@— 11 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@— 7 
Smoked Strips.............. —T7@— %& 
Larp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 12 @717 
inci: dire tnisnniheRonmmnes 69 @715 
Wee Ria sca cicaciicnscrcive 730 @77 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
um, 80@85; Clover and Salt, 60@65 There 
is no inprovement in the receipts of Straw, 
and, with a continued active demand. 
seg have further advanced. We quote 

ng Rye $1.05@$1.15; Short do., 65@70 
cents; and Oat, 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.— 
Sales were at 10}@10} cents for selections, 
to dress 57 lbs. to the ss cwt. ; 94@10 for 
prime and extra, to dress 56@57 lbs.; and 
84@92 for medium and good, to dress 56 Ibs. 
Milch Cows sold within the range of 
cones. Calves.—4@6 cents for 

d 33@3% for Buttermilk. 
Clipped Sheep were at 4$@5} cents, and 
Spring Lambs 64@8} cents for Southern 


and Western. Live Hogs continue dull. 
WOOL, 

American X to XXX....,......00 eocces 43@55 

Es cin Sejovccndncscedsecseseenenesaes 30(@47 

CaMBGRMEGs 55. ccc cccccpcedesccsvvesescocs 18.@38 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 








BUTTER. 
State, Creamerv, fair to choice ........ 20 
State, pails and tubs, prime te fancy. ..18 (@21 
Btate, pet ae EE 17 @18 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 17 @18 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 18 @16 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........... coeces  L2ZA@1% 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 114@123 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 12 @1% 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 10 @lly 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @13 
State and Pennaylvania Statecheawesoe 11 @11g 
Western and Canadian............... 11 
POTATOES. 
snk cttvnscenseiansenameas 1 00 @ 40 
Bbate Mate. osc od dar 000s ssbs' sees 50 @— — 
er ee 125 @1 50 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 8 
BE, le do cc cccensetdccesece i 7 
Apples,Southern................ o---- 8 @10 
| ON ee SS eer ) 16 
PUREE, TOON. oc cccencceccececes 6 @7 
NG a+ u0ss vedducichenedegh« None. 
RE ee ee 17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... eb.— 6@— 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7 @ ~ 
SD cieccsstnneccad @ bush. 2 60 @ 2 65 
I scdibiis « weneaae deed eG 170 @ 215 
Sate, WOGCER. .<0.0.000sscckece 1 20 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 150 @1 55 
Linseed, Calcutta...... #% 56 Ibs. 2 30 @— — 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
r Ton 


Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, 9. vg c. 69 00 @r0 00 
3.40 “* 51 00 @52 00 
Creme, =a or Guanape 
BB. )ecccecccsene -53 00 @54 00 

Lister’ Bros Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. . 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. = 00 
- Bone Flour 36 00 


see tweens 


= 
3 
28 
8 
a 
88 


Homestead nigan Caron W 
Ba arbon Works) 
Hom obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.................. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 
dissolved, high grade Se 26 
German Potash & of ai 8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ¢.), per 
1 


00 Ibs 
Sulphate of fenmanie, per 100]bs. 3 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 
Baugh’s Special for ae i 


bacco... ‘ 
pe. eeetien Dollar Phos- 


—Ta — 


32288 
w ane O° SRS ece 2 8 8 


8 sss 38% Sssssses 8 8 8 S88SSs 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 





Tue following letter from one of our 
best-known citizens will show the mis- 
managers of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company that great uneasiness now pre- 
vails among the policyholders of that in- 
stitution. We have other letters, some from 
distant places, which we hope soon to find 
room to publish. And right here we will 
say—to save time and the trouble of 
answering numerous letters—that, in the 
interest of sound life insurance, we want 
to know all the facts about this reckless con- 


cern, and shall be thankful to receive them 
from the writer of the letter now published 
orfrom any other quarter. We have already 
a great store of information on hand 
—enough to fill a huge volume—and we pro- 
pose to use it, including any other we may 
receive, as occasion may require. No 
threats, orcoaxing, or loss of patronage will 
deter us from doing our duty in the premises, 
We are determined it shall not be our fault 
if the policyholders and others interested do 
not fully understand the true situation of 
affairs, as connected with this mis-man- 
aged institution. Eighty thousand policy- 
holders, with their families, are waiting 
with nervous anxiety to see whether 
any change is to be made which will 
give them confidence or hope in this con- 
cern. All sorts of stories are in 
circulation about the Company; some 
true and, doubtless, some untrue. There 
is said to be at present a very serious dif- 
ference and division of opinion among the 
officers and trustees of that Company. 
The result cannot yet be with certainty 
predicted. There are men connected with 
this Company who will not, we ave sure, 
rest easy much longer and see things going 
on thus recklessly. If they cannot induce 
some radical changes, they will, doubtless, 
resign, and not allow their names to be used 
orin any way associated with the concern 
or its affairs. Somebody must and, we 
believe, will be held responsible, both 
legally and morally, for the steady wast- 
ing away of the millions upon millions of 
dollars of trust funds now held by this 
mts-managed corporation. 

But we are detaining our readers from 
the perusal of the following interesting 
letter: 


“New York, May 20th, 1880. 
‘‘Henry C. Bowen, Esq., Mditor Tan Ixpe- 
PENDENT : 

“* Dear Sir :—I have held a policy in the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company for many years, 
and think you are entitled to the encourage- 
ment of every one interested in the stand 
you have taken for honesty and prudence in 
in ites management. 

“TI regret to see the Company tn which my 
famfly are interested kept constantly before the 
public in an unfavorable light. Nevertheless, as 
a choice of evils, it seems better that the 
irregularities in the Mutual Life should be ex- 
posed than that we, who are paying money 
into the Company year after year, should be 
subjected to unnecessary hazard. 

‘*My object in writing is to inform you that 
hundreds of the policyholders are with you 
in spirit. They are timid in the expression of 
their opinions in public, for they feel confi- 
dent that managers who would be guilty of 
acts which you have made public would not 
hesitate to make them suffer for any interfer- 
ence in what they consider their own con- 
cerns. 

“The principal matters abont which we are 
troubled are : 

‘1, That the Mutual {s trading on the accu- 
mulations contributed by the old policyhold- 
ers, and is offering new ones advantages not 
offered to us. 

“2. That the breakneck race inaugurated by 
the Mutual in trying to keep its business ahead 
of other companies is very dangerous to our in- 
terests. 

“*3. That the expenses of the Company were 
largely increased last year, in spite of the fact 
that its managers are receiving less money on 
their new business than they used to. 

“4. That just at a time when they enter on 
« hazardous experiment of cheapening insur- 
ance the rates of interest on good invest- 
ments is going down, expenses growing high- 

or, and & general disposition to tax life insur- 
ance companies shown throughout the United 


“5, That the Company isthe owner of an 





never yet been properly appraised by impartial 
men. 

“*6. That, in spite of repeated errors of man- 
agement (not to call them by worse names), 
the board of trustees seems to stand quietly by 
and permit our interests to be placed in 
jeopardy. 

“7, That the Mutual Life is not supported 
in its policy by the opinion of any respectable 
companies of strength and importance in the 
country. 

‘8. That the officers confess that something 
is rotten by offering enormous bribes to the 
press in consideration of their silence. 

‘Other essential matters might be stated; 
but these are sufficient for the present. 

“T would like to be permitted to make a 
further communication on this subject; but 
content myself, at this time, by asking you 
for light. Why is it, if the Mutual Life is 
honestly managed, that its president and the 
boardef trustees can sanction the wholesale 
bribery referred to in a recent number of your 
journal? It really seems shocking to those 
most interested, ang we appeal to you, to 
the press generally, and through you to men of 
influence in the City of New York, to see that 
our rights are now protected. 

“Firta Avenvs.” 
II 


LIFE INSURANCE RECEIVERS. 





Parties holding policies of insurance 
in any of the insolvent life insurance com. 
panies of New York will be interested in 


the following report of Attorney-General 
Ward to the Assembly of this state. It 
gives the name of each Receiver, together 
with his receipts, expenditures, dividends, 
etc. Mr. Ward remarks at the beginning 
of his report that, under the existing laws, 
he has no authority or power to require 
any report from the Receivers of insolvent 
corporations; that, as far as such Receivers 
have replied to his circular of inquiry, it 
has been voluntary on their part, and that 
these reports are far from being full or uni- 
form. 

“* American ny.—E. 
Z. Laurence, eteiver; Moatota ite, 00, 
expenses, including all fees, $88,270; divi- 


dend paid, $123,965. 

‘* Atlantic Mutual '¢ Insurance Com- 
pany.—E. Newcomb, ver; reference 
for distribution now pending; receipts and 
ee not en; dividends estima- 


Life .—A.V. 

Stone, oe anes $123,497; ex- 
penses, 889 : end, 70 per cent.; 
final dividend. Final @ividend now in 
course of payment. 
- y Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—John P. O'Neil, Receiver, in place 


of J. J. Anderson; recepts, $1,250,827; ex- 
nses, B40, 088; dividend 15, cent. ; 
ee of trust depends on eofa 


large amount, of country real te, the 
di 1 of about 2,500 di claims, 
aan the settlement of legal 

distribution. , 

‘‘Empire Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—John P. O'Neil, Receiver; no assets 
have come into the hands of the Receiver; 
the funds of the com nae 
with the Superintendent of the nce 
Department and have been distritmted by 
him; liabilities not a lien upon these funds 
have been proved against the Continental 
Life Company, by which y the risks 
of the Empire were A 

‘Globe, Mutual Life Inswrance Company. 
—James P. Fish, Receiver; , $144,- 
941; expenses, other than com- 
mission, $62,296; no dividends yet paid; 
duration of trust uncertain. 

“Security Life Insurance Company.— 
William H. Wickham, Receiver: expenses, 
including. three appealg to the QGourt of 
Appeals, $38,746; Rectiver’s fees 5 per 
cent., a8 per order of the court; expects to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. and close 
the trust at an early day. 

** World Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
—S, W. Rosendale; Receiver. Ascertained 
assets, $8,247; liabilities, $200,919; ex- 
penses for the Jast year, $128. No divi- 
dend. Suita pending control the termina- 
tion of the trust. 

“‘No report has been received from the 
following companies: Guardian Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, H. R. Pierson, 
Receiver; North American Life Insurance 
Company, H. R. Pierson, Receiver; New 
York State Life Insurance Company. H. 
R. Pierson, Receiver; Reserve Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. H. R. Pierson. Re- 
ceiver; and the Widows’ and Orrhans’ 
Renefit Life Insurance Company, Fi. R. 
Pierson, Receiver.” 

If the legislature would give special in- 
structions to all these Receivers, command- 
ing them, within specified periods of time, 
to make reports of dividends, etc., it would 
be greatly to the advantage of thousands of 
suffering policyholders. 





| Tue News, of Columbus, Ohio, has given 


to the pul facts.in regard 
paili name of “State Mu- 


tual Aid Association.” We are sorry we 
havi nist the space to publish entire its 
three-column bold and pithy article on 
that thushroom concern. 

The following extsacts will interest and 
instruct our readers: 


‘‘ Lorenzo D. Kaizer, of Fostoria, insured 
his wife in the State Mutual Aid and re- 
in several. months. She died June 

24th last. He made proof of loss in due 
form; but the Association paid no attention 


to it. Matters stood thus for ninety days 
after filing f of loss,and Kaizer re- 
tained Wood & Fleck, of this city, to 


prosecute his case. About a week after 
the time would have expired for the Asso- 
ciation to answer, they wrote Kaizer, ask- 
‘ing him to come here and they would set- 
tle with him. He came. Several inter- 
views took place. The managers wanted 
Kaizer to consent to enter into an agree- 
ment before they would do anything, to 
the effect that he would accept the amount 
they chose to give him. They claimed to 
have about 6,000 members, which ought to 
have yielded Kaizer about $5,000. The 
proposed to settle with him on a compli- 
cated system of computing the amount, 
-arrived at by taking the number of mem- 
bers in the company when the death oc- 
curred, From this they proposed to take 
out the number of losses in membership up 
to February 5th. Wood & Fleck refused 
to sacrifice their client's interests; but he 
afterward allowed the managers to get a 
comh ise Pro eae nie ae ne. Br 
attorney's ce, got o y paying 
him a 400. As near as Mr. Fleck could 
understand their evasive wey of figuring, 
he says Kaizer was entitled to $4,700.” 


‘(THE SIGHT UNSEEN SYSTEM. 

‘* Another case is that ‘of Jefferson Fer- 
rel, a stone-cutter of this city. One Zwiss- 
ler, an agent and representing himself as 
as an officer, asked him to insure his 
father’s life in the State Mutual Aid for 
$3,000. The old man lived near Zanes- 
ville, and Ferrell told the agent that he 
had not seen him for alongtime. The 
agent said that it made no difference: to 
just fill out the application, and it would be 
all right. He gave him a half dozen names 
of people who had been insured in the same 
way. old man died shortly after the 
certificate was issued, and the association 
neglected or refused to pay the benefits they 
had. promised. The case is now in court 
and the half-dozen people who were in- 
sured in the-same way have been called as 
witnesses. 

**@till another case is mentioned of a 
man who his mother, who resides 
in Ireldnd;. ahd it is stated that it is not st 
all unusual to, insure people the agents 
have never seen. 

“Mr. Fleek, the attorney, says that the 
association pretends to work as a stock 
company for profit,‘and:that as such it has 
no legal nce. 


‘ HE SYLVANIA CASE. 

“In thé case of W. Warren, of Sylvania, 
the following facts have come to light: © 

“The proceeds of the assessment would 
have been due and payable in ninety days 
from December 31st, 1879. The company 
adjusted this claim for $1,200, while the 
insurance was for $5,000. Mr. Warren 
accepted this enormous shave by reason of 
certain representations made to him by the 
agents of the company, and was paid the 
amount on the 10th of last He 
finds that the assessment, which he had 
been informed would not be. made for 4 
long time, was actually made in December, 
and he thinks there is something of a 
swindle in this case. 

‘* MR, SESSIONS’S NAME. 

“‘ A gentleman of this city, who has been 
acting as agent of the State Mutual Aid, 
called at the Nets office, and said that he 
had been instructed to use the name of 
F. C. Sessions, the well-known banker, as 
a guaranty that the association was square 
in its dealings. He did so use the name of 
Mr. Sessions in soliciting people to become 
members, that gentleman being advertised 
as treasurer of the institution. Now. the 
fact is, Mr. Sessions has nothing whatever 
to do with the management of the concern, 
he being treasurer only in that their money 
is deposited at his bank and paid out on 
checks signed by the president and secre- 
tary of the association. Therefore, when 
agents held up his name as an inducement 
to people to take out life certificates, they 
did that which is equivalent to deception.” 


The ‘‘ certificate-holders” of that bogus 
insurance (7) company began making com- 
plaints, as might be expected; and its offi- 
cers have attempted, through the news- 
papers, to make an explanation. The 
News says: 

“ ht to have kept si if 
Pr Bs mente cover the best snowing 
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"BOGUS LIFE INSURANCE. ~~~ | 





| The figures that Secretary McCombs pre- 
septs 3 to certifi. 
cate- a4 “a cael of 
them, as briefly as f le 
ye . 


‘*¢The case of Mary Bender, ref: 
the Cleveland case, was assessment n° , 
and the sum collected was $3,087.16. The 
amount paid beneficiary was $1,257; amount 
charged for percentage was,$771.79 and, $1,- 


‘‘As we understand it, the association's 
agreement with its certificate-holders is 
about this: Assessment of one dollar all 
around for each death, the association to re- 
ceive twenty-five per cent. for ordinary ex- 

nses, and the beneficiary to receive the 

ance, or seventy-five per cent., provided 
it does not amount in the aggregate to more 
than the sum named in the certificate. 
According to these stipulations, Mr. Cole- 
man, whose certificate called for $3,000, 
should have been paid all the receipts less 
the percentage (771.79), or $2,815.87, In- 
stead of that, he was paid $1,285, and the 
handsome balance of $1,040 21 was carried 
to the ‘ surplus’ fund. 

‘(THREE IMPORTANT POINTS. 

‘The first is that it has been the policy 
of that company to effect as many com- 

romises with beneficiaries as possible, pay- 
ng in numerous cases only about one-half 
of the amount the certificate called for, 
although the receipts from assessments 
were sufficient, after deducting the asso- 
ciation’s rightfu] percentage, to pay the 
insured every dollar they were entitled to. 

“The second point developed is that 
there has been most shameful disregard of 
the rule of all well-regulated life insurance 
companies or associations in issuing pol- 
icies to none but persons of good ph 
constitution. It appears to have been the 
governing idea of the State Mutual Aid 
Aseociation that the more deaths they 
could have among members the more 
money would flow to the company. Th 
have insured all classes of people, in pons § 
bad, and moderate states of hea)th. 

“The third point is that the actual pay- 
ing membership of the association has at 
no time within the past year been much 
more than one-half as great as its officers 
and agents. have represented to persons 
whom they have solicited to take out in- 
surance.” 

The foregoing sickening story is quite 
enough to convince any wayfaring man, 
though a fool, that he had better give a 
wide berth to this and all other similar in- 
stitutions. Save your money, let them all 
severely alone, and very soon their stench- 
ful existence will be terminated. 


Mutual Benefit ; 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dopsms, Sec'y. Taro. Macnyet, Treas. 











Assets, Jan. Ist, 1980 (par vaiues)....... 983.804,961 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1880,.... $2,356,616 10 
N ork Standard 
id fs Vales of Assets. ~ IxiE aeecsacs 96,012,528 64 
Drmectors. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 


Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Mecknet, 
¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw. HWright, 
L. SPENCER GOBLK, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, . 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


Established 1853, 








JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
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LARGE PROFITS 
IN CASE OF LONG LIFE, 


ABSOLUTE INDEMNITY 
IN CASE OF DEATH. 


The actual results of the Incontestable 
Tontine Policies of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York—as will 
be seen from the following letters—surpa 8 
anything in the way of life insurance to be 
found anywhere. 

From a letter dated March 22d, 1880, ad- 
dressed to the Society’s General Agent in 
Boston; 

“The Tontine Dividend Policy on the life 
of my son has just reached the dividend 

riod, and I am astonished at the results 
They : are certainly much greater than | 
anticipated. Besides the insurance which 
has been carried on this life during the past 
10 years for the face value of the policy, 
he has now a return of 120 per cent. of 
premiums paid, in case of surrender of the 
policy, or a paid-up policy of 130 per cent. 
of the original amount issued.” 


Another New England policyholder 


writes: 
“April 2d, 1880. 

‘I take pleasure in recommending the 
Equitable Society and its Tontine system. 
My policy, No. 42,077, on the Tontine plan, 
was taken by me April 12th, 1869. The 
results, as shown in the accompanying state- 
ment, are sufficient evidence of the profit. 
able character of this class of insurance.” 

Statement. — Twenty-year Endowment 
Policy for $2,500. Annual premium, 
$119.55. Total premiums paif during the 
Tontine period of eleven years, $1,815.05. 

Resulte,—Present cash value of policy 
$1,540.44. Present paid-up value, $2,150. 
Or the policy may be continued for nine 
years longer, until the endowment matures, 
with an annual reduction almost extinguish. 
ing the premium—thus 

Premium for 1881... 
Reduction............ 98 78 


Net Premium..... $25 82 


Another policyholder writes to the So- 
clety’s General Agent in Portland: 


‘* Yorx, Marng, March 3d, 1880. 

‘I note with pleasure the result of my 

insurance by the Equitable Society under 

my Tontine Policy, No. 49,919, I have 

paid $3,075.05, and for this you have 

carried an insurance of $5,000 on me for 

$5,454 14.80" os and you now offer me cash 

or $359.25 more than I have 

ae you. ie at life insurance should 

— these results and insure in the Equi- 
table.” 


These results will induce many desiring 
insurance to patronize the Equitable, a 
company already pre-eminently popular 
with the public. 


120 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


- $119 56 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OO PPR COSTS Tr 


N ha 
0 Policies ve bean tesued upon 120. 


3,875,101 98 
++ §1,584,381 4 
$8.0,798 77 


Losses paid during the same period. . 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses 
ee» ein the following Assets, 
United States and State p- @ New cout 


Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Loans eee Stocks and Ctherwise. 
Real Esta’ due the 
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| Assets Jan. 1, 1876, $1,000,060.00 





Assets Jan.1,"77, $1,060,622.00 
Assets Jan.1,1878, $1, 058,157.00 
Assets Jan.1,’79, $1,098,623.00 
Assets January ist, 1880, 


$1,137,649.00 




















— _ [May 27, 1880. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the Vew 
York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Breadway, New York; 
continental Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, 


and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 
—-oO— 


Outstanding Risks........... * 190,518 33 
representing 
claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital...................005- 1,000,000 0@ 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies)..............s00s0+ 65.000 0@ 
Not Burplus............ccccccceseeees 1,040,319 28 


Gress Assets, January, 1880 $3,478,158 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cask on Sr ee by ¥ % 
—— & ae a and Bonds, 985,25 00 
Le sal ‘tistaés.” semen aie, 
Wate RR i Wises You pete 

+ Sr want “pansseensae Be 
 aneeeataeaaiibeneesonsaneeesos 150,35 9 58 
I and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 








Six per ( ent. Interest on the outstanding certific ate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,om and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent, of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 

t t on the t so red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared om the net 
earned premiums of Ste ane 
Slst December, 1870, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, teoteetth of tneieun 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J. D. JONES, HORACB GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUN DW. ¥, CORLIES 
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FDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESr, 
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ADOLPH LEMOY CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FI WILLIAM BRYCE, 
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WA. 11am E. ren, PE v. 
L PHELPS, THOMAS B. CODbDINGTON, 
THOMAS ¥. YO @s, HORACE K. 
C. A. HAND, A. A. RAVEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, Wil D 





WILLIAM H. MENRY e oo LLINS, 
CHARLES P. Subir. JOHN L. RIKER. 


A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 


Reinsurance and all Lia- 


Rl sppemnunennemnmegy 
$2,011,112 11 

wM, G. CROWELL * rere apne ape 
JOHN OMSON, Ase’t See. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3, 423,783.16 

SORPLUS, 











Capital, $200,000. Met Surplus, $235,153.81. 
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. H. DARROW. 
Department, 544 West Madison 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25. 





F.C. MOORE, ae Manager. . 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 363, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED isso. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
os Resgea eee ctt Srmeag 
ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
"JAMES BUELL, President. 
c.P. FRALEIGN, Scoretary.,  BURFORD. dctuare, 
1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MAN RATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 18B0...........seccceceees #10, so. ee b+ 
—— over 
Ri esstnheede 93, $38,000 0 


fiatio ai of assets, $122 to ask gi00 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non. issued (at low rates 
RA ee 
tmsurance—not dends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ents Womtet, HENRY ak 5 President. 
c. vo bog J. L. HALsey, Sec. 
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ESTaserance Recorve « 
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Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, . ° ° ' 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1,.15380, $1,819,170.58. Lesses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


How, WM. H. BRADLEY, 


te MN. M.A. HOYNE. 
HB. OVINGTON. 8. B CURRIER. 


BLUME Ginny, Ei 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, (880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D, 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ip Chagas or an 


CASH “CAPITAL, $200,000. 


and ail other Hability, - ° ° serie 
SS Sas Peay Sateen | . . . 
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DIRECTORS, 

How. H.N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. Counsee, 
How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice President, 
A. mots, , Soensenes. 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 











Office, No 119 BROADWAY. 

FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 
GE GPT oo 0000s TEE ARATE ei etd h vere 50d oo occas ce segesp tap ha eebgb etek Dap astietse see scenenentaanaill $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.............. saamnaamtabadrnenasiamabiasetinkehton Pet 0 etncceesesbenneesienammnsdetanenmmedslé unin 1 *341, "438 00 
BOOST GS FE TE TGGOG oo 05's inv cs vsin bvih dite cccccccccsecsecesvesepcsestaye ehtawcubetetted PE Sc cacrncesdainnssnenunictn "eas, 764 3 | 
ED rbd tones ok Sb-enkercederaapeascanamanneers capecmmananbennnearenrethadl ocedGoed “ete seins ashi eateenansbnseenneenninttenes 1 ,320,785 30 

Fe es oo occ cen ccce caceibaes uch:dencacedanees cone ceed pep cbeseeceedened he enetevice Sheets conseqeytccscccccccescocceoees $6,410,988 il 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
yable on demand (market value of Socnse 


Cash in Banks 


$233,299 29 


Hoan ies $543,592 00) 








iso ded gee Sls obsh hath od sienpic 600%. deithedts bode Rid toee css bs td Ist Janpary, 1880 
united batt Stocks (market walue).0.000000000000000IIIIIIIIN 3,184,125 oo Balance in hands SIS +. 4-0. xp0280% 
State and Municipal Bonds (market valié)......J...c..cccliuiiiui:, 38588 80 | Premiums due and wncoliecied on Policies issued at this 
Dota cos ses ie "oe -aleanei tae tase-ananentaesttn miei Diath «ines cinahbethobe ween as nasanpeccosdh cpdscodsved ebuwwibeue dl 96,410,988 11 
T. BS. GREENE, | ase’ A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. j 
EDW. H. AHER RN, } ° Secs. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. D. A. HEALD, 2¢ Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 





May 27,-1880.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


EW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY list, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 





$135,966 93 





$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PORIIID hci teint dhncecenersgesesense nes coccccces 96,882,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January lst, 1879.......... - 879,839 09—$6,003,086 16 
Interest and rents..............-. ccccccccceccccscccs BOON OIS OS 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879....... 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


CD CD Gs ccc ccccedecsvccsidcccecs 


occccce se beng een sabe evel 1,015,256 22 


Anpuities, dividends, and returned premiums on eanesie’ Policies. 2,236,379 97 


Taxes and reimsurances...i...ccccccccccces 
Commiesions, brokerages, agency expenses, anh phystcian’t fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 


173,608 64 
626,253 30 
307,392 81 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ ees: $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 


value $14,356,192 O4).....ssccceeeees 


preter fi eeeseseececceses 13,544,671 96 
cannhe dicta tectesises 4,974,578 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ccccsceewsessevecescee aoe 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value: $1, 300 ,000). . 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company 0 on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000)............-ceeceeereecces 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

epee Ce NEE 100, FOTO ac cncncececqcs sceccnccccsecsescse 367,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 

in liabilities)........... eccceccccccccccccccces vsdbodecccssuets 211,625 23 
Agents’ balances...........++seeeeee eeocee cc vecdoccccseccccces 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January ist, "1880 ices eelcslé sobelé 317,989 11 — $38,185,431 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COst.........sseeseesesese 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, asks tigdndetasete bie $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880.............. + $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC............cseeceeeeeseeceeeee 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid................0.ceeecee eee 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............-c.sceseeeeeeesecee 84,016,840 63 





Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance.... 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cent.....sseccerecceceeeeree 


settlement of next annual premium. 


sree eeeeeree 





During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,178. 


Jan. ist, 1876, 44,661. 

Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. 

Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 

Policies in Force : _ 1st, 1879, 45,005. at Risk : 
Jan. Ist, 1890, 45,705. 


8 1,534,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. 1st, 1876, $2,490,654. 
Death- Ive. 15s $ 4a, 'ncome a #508 960. Divisible [ Jan. 1st, 1877, 2626816. 
cue | tee emf He Hae See | dee i Pee 
1878, 1,687 » 1,948, an ’ 
paid: | v7, 15e0;an4. ‘mterest | igcy’ o’og3'@50, *Percemt.: | Jn° ist’ 1880; 8,120,871. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS ° DAVID DOWS, OBAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JCHN MAIRA, 
WILLIAM A. LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTBMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, . D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, &. &. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELA, 
WILLIAM &. BEERS. 
PrODELL Superintendent of Agenctes, MORRIS FRANKEN, 
President 


1876, $126,182,119. 
Amount 1877, oh png 


’ y 


1879, 44, 
1880, 127, "417, 768. 


AM H. BEER 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


806,225 98—$2,083,650 00—$8,086,686 16 
44,114,176 84 


— $5,923,745 16 


—-—— 


$38,185,431 68 


16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,371 48 


Surplus, Estimated by do Mow York State Standand ab 41-2 per Cnt, omer $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, avaflable on 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


Ar no period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, inadvance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one NEW eub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 


One subscription with two NEw sub- 
ecribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance..... CUE cdots ches 7.00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
SOIAINGE ed c00 00 cede gheesneeense 8.50 
One subscription with four » NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittance......... ecccccccccscccs. 10.080 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have: some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., L1.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D 
Prot. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD OROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.O., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, J2., MLD., 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, 
R. H. STODDARD, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof..0. A. YOUNG, 
Rev, JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“@AIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev, DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 


MARY CLEMMER, 
HENRY JAMES, Jn, 
Rev. 8. W. DUFEIELD, 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 
Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 


©.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 

“HL H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 


Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prot. W. 0, WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prot. B. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 


RAY PALMER, D.D. | FRANCES E. WILLARD, 

Hon. NEAL DOW, 3. M. BUCELEY, D.D 

3. J. PIATT, Prot. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, _— Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 

CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 

JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 


Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL HE. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 


Prof.J.D.DANA,IL.D., T. 





Che Iudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





62 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 - (6 mos.), in advance "(postage free) 1.50 
13 ” (8mos.), ” 75 
4 “ a month), “ ry 35 
2 o (2weeks), “ ad 20 
1 Number (! week), - al 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, be 8.50 
52 ° after 6 months, 4060 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KzGts- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses By 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


Te payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
No pames. entered on se wealth books with- 
oot en money in aos Magi 


the expiration of their’ poe he ‘and to forward 
what is due for the en: , with or without 
further reminder from “this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the Super b deatichent receipt 
of the FIRST subscripti eipts for money 
remitted to RENEW mubscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date A! oe ration on the ee yel. 
low ticket attached io t wer which change | 
made = the first or beeen 





are our Agents in ‘teen to receive subscriptions 
and 7 ¢ Sea 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. ‘Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
person who takes a « reguiarly from the 
er FN -whether dir coted to bis name or anothers 
fo ae & he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or the m 
2. If is P/ meen orders his pope Sox Goccntinnss, he 
aus pay all arrearages, or t er may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is AY .- and collect the 
er the paper is taken from the 


%. The courts have decided that refusing to trike 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving thm uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


te AGATS c inh, 290. ine yy 
( nes to the inc nes e colum: 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notles 





BUBB ccosccverncentoccee EBs] SEIND. once as ccanntasee qed 
4 times (One month). ...le.| 4 times (one month... ‘Se. 
Ss (three months)iibe. a. 7 three months)‘. 
_ - oe +00. | 26 “(six be. 
2 6“ =~ «(twelve * .50e.|52 ** twelve “* .65e. 

- IL.LUSTRATED ADVERTIS&MENTS, 

RD. Se0cecccccessccoseccce 

étimes month)........ 

18 “ spree months). 
PuBLisnew’s | Komori... Oni be Dota, AR PER AGATE 

‘EK, RACH TIM 

FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLL ARS PER AGATS 
RrLiGious Norvices,..........WIFTY CEN? 


RIAGES AND DRATHE. not “exceeding four 
non, oi. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Lin 
NAS; sents tor advertising must be made in sdvanee. 
Address all letters to 


THK INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Brondway, N, Y. City. 
I 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
wilk find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
seription price of Tas InDEPENDENT—vViz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 





Reg. Price 
Agriculturist..,...-ccccccrecceves $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly............... - 350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journai.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 800 


Godey’s Lady's Book... .. secseeee 1%) «6-900 
Harper’s Magazine........... seer 35O 400 
“ — Werkly..... coccceceeess BO © 400 
S&S PiiGens-sinin Som 850 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal.........- veueestbnd 1 7% 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age......-...... ~-73% 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 500 
St Nicholas Magazine.......... -- 270 . 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..........++++- 850 400 
Weekly Tribune.......-..+se+e0++ 1 50 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOGOR. cove ccccccccccccodooes 1% 200 
The Nursery ...«. Te ee 1 2% 1 56 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 25 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 06 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream...... ese veces 350 400 
EclecticMagazine......... cooccee BO OOD 
Waverley Magazine.......... «+» £0 590 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ . 8 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Ilustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 7% 2.00 
Christian at Work..........6...:. 270 800 
Rural New Yorker...:............210 250 
Geod Company (new subs.),...... 275 3 06 
Home Mag- 


} Srthar’s Tllusirated 


GEO cconccccoccedecccccceces SUE © OD 
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BY HENRY MORFORD. 


“*Tis a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
"Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 
—Old Quatrain, often quoted. 
I am tired of this twaddle provoking, 
Of this arrogant, impudent croaking, 
In which manhood (so-called) all divinity 
shelves, 
And monkeys proceed to make gods of them- 
selves. 





'Tis a very good world, altogether, 

To those with brains weighing a feather ; 

To those who that something called “ con- 
science’ can claim, 

And with manhood or womanhood worthy the 
name. 


What seer from the far worlds has told us 

That God's providence, though it enfold us, 

Would best keep us from wenkling and idle 
complaints 

By surrounding our lives with the bliss of the 
sainte? 


Who gave us the right to defame it— 

This ‘‘ bad world” that glibly they name it? 

Because something may jar with the wish or 
the will 

Of some ant of the dast-heap, some grain tn 
the mill? 


Because fruits need the labor of growing, 

And all knowledge the learning and knowing, 

And both money and power need a trifle of 
tofl, 

And in action itself there is conflict and 
spoil? 


Who has shown us all this contravening, 

The Allfather’s beneficent meaning ? 

Or who gave us the license, with nostril up- 
curled, ’ 

To decide on its rank as “a very bad world”? 


Do you think, oh! my arrogant brother, 

That to nurse from the breast of a mother 

For the whole of the years of our three-score- 
and-ten 

Would be likely to make efther “‘ women” or 
o men ” ? 


Would the arm, without labor or tussle, 

Ever grow to the vigor of muscle? 

Would the sleeper on rose-leaves grow ready 
to spring 

To the race that could make him a hero or 
king ? 


Do the mountaius have only eye service? 

Or a mission to strengthen and nerve us 

In the effort far upward to struggle and climb, 

For those needs that may come in a moment 
of time ? 


Which fs grander, the pool or the ocean— 

One stagnant and one in commotion ; 

One but dabbling the foot of the veriest chila, 

And one strengthening men with its hurrt- 
canes wild? 


And ts, then, God’s world, such a bad one- 

Aye, even a mournful and sad one— 

Because life may be short and necessity long, 

And amid all the right there is something of 
wrong? 


Shame, shame on that half-hearted mortal 

Who would enter eternity’s portal 

Through the back-way of sluggish and indo- 
leat ease, 

With no check that can teach him the use of 
his knees! 


Those who reckon this world a reverse one 

In the next may need look for a worse one: 

For 'tis part of God’s plan, blending justice 
and wrath, 

That the grumbler is stripped of the little he 
hath. 


To the children the heirship is given, 

Content is a link toward Heaven, 

And beware how that world is too freely re- 
viled 

O’er which God has so tenderly sorrowed and 
siniled. 


4 BRIEF HOLIDAY. 
BY JANST W. MUIRSON. 


Tue two mothers sat behind; the son and 
daughter took possession of the driver's 
seat. Perhaps this was not entirely to the 





taste of good Mrs. Ross, who would have 
preferred to see her daughter's pretty facé 
opposite, with its joyous smile, long missed 
at home, and to feel that the staid old John 
was presiding over the equally stuid*old 
grays, instead of— However, here the 





caught herself up, like agood woman, when 
about to characterize her son-imlaw, éven 
in her own mind, as a little rash, not quite 
used to the horses, etc. ; amd made her inner 
voice say: ‘Let the childrefi do as they 
please. After all, the horses are steady, 
whether Philip is or not; and us lowg as 
the roses ate coming back into Sydney's 
pale cheeks and shé is happy, I won't in- 
terfere.” So the mistress of the cartilage 
Yéaned Wack among her cushions and smfted 
benevolently upon the rival mother, as she 
repeated aloud: “ She likes ft. I won't in- 
terfere.” 

Perhaps the truth had, at last, dawned 
upon Mrs. Ross’s mind that it was of no 
use to interfere now, or in greater mat 
ters. Persudsion and argument were in 
vain. Sydney would be with her husband. 
Here were two hospitable homes open to 
her from the earliest days of spring; two 
motherly hearts longing for her, inviting, 
reasoning, coaxing; and now it was the 
first of August, and it was only last night 
that she and her busband had at length 
torn themselves from the city and arrived 
for their long-deferred vacation. Mrs. Ross 
was unwavering in her conviction that this 
was all wrong. However, here they were, 
at last, and the two mothers were to sliare 
equally in the joyful month; and sv on 
this first day they were, all together, after 
an early dinner, driving down to the dis- 
tant sea-beach, for which Sydney was atways 
longing. 

The two mothers agreed pretty well, con- 
sidering their mutual relationship. They 
differed a little as to Sydney’s devotion to 
her husband, which Mrs. Ross privately 
thought quite unreasonable and absurd; 
while Mrs. Norton considered it all right 
and natural, and loved the girl a thousand 
times better for it. 


One thing in which the mothers were en- 
tirely agreed was their eager and constant- 
ly disappointed wish to be grandmothers. 
After five years of marriage, still no child 
came to gladden their hearts, and they felt 
bereaved, indeed. 

The young people themselves took it 
easily and did not grieve at all. They 
were sufficient to each other and the world 
was bright before them. Perhaps there 
might be a deeper and holier joy in this 
ungranted blessing than any they yet Khew. 
It scarcely seemed possible; but it might 
beso. Andif God sent them a baby, they 
would welcome it with glad hearts; but if 
not—after all, they were perfectly happy 
already. 

‘If onby,” Sydney pouted to herself, 
‘‘the two mammas would not be so ridicu- 
lous about it.” Aad it must be owned the 
pout was excusable, after five years of 
gentle persecution on the subject. 


One moment to stop at the post-office, 
and then away to the beckoning surf. The 
usual little fuss at stopping. ‘‘ No, Philip, 
don’t leave the réivs a moment. Those 
horses won’t stand!” Whereupon, Phil 
smiled, shrugged, and sat still. ‘J’ get 
out.” 

A little fuaxbling at the door, and then a 
cry of: “Sydney, stop! Don’t jump! 
You'll kill-yourself someday. Philip, how 
can you let her?” And Sydney ran laugh- 
ing in; and, after a short delay, returned, 
holding up empty hands. 

*: [ trust that none of you are disappoint- 
ed. For my part, I don’t want to see a let- 
ter fora month,” she said, as she clambered 
up again, aided by her husband’s strong 
grasp. And away they drove, the horses 
seeming to feel that a different hand from 
old John’s held the reins, and responding 
to the firmer touch with a speed that scan- 
dalized Mrs. Ross and delighted her daugh- 
ter, who looked afound with a beaming 
face. 

*‘Doesn't Philip drive well, Mamma? 
You'd hardly ktiow your poor old grays. 
They are holding up their heads and step- 
Pitig out in @ really stylish manner! You 
néedn’t be afraid. He doesn’t touch the wiip 
and the horses like to go fast. It is a variéty 
upon their mionofonous existénce. Oh! 
dear, Mamma, how nice this is, ndw tliat 
we aré out of town. Everything is sd 
cool and green and fresh, and the gra¥el 
road is delicious, after the hot, noisy pave 
ments,” 

“Mig deat,” sald Mrs. Ross, plicitity; 


 *S should have gladly welcomed you bere 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





two montly GX 
you have on those bi 4 
ments all the simmer.” 

“ There was no fault about it,” said Syd- 
ney. “It was simply a necessity. Poor 
ruin wee really So véry W- 
wal, and Bis Wife wet much better, that 
ft Was Wiperafive fer them to go aWay 

trots N@w Bolt, He Wottld tave 
m Gdwh ‘withott it, and Philfp 
thinks quite too much of his good partner 
torun any such -visk: Dhey~ went Off to | 
such a nice, eheap place, meir Brattleboro, 
and stayed there with the twin babies, and 
gaided streagth ahd health évery day. Abd. 
we stayed in town and took care of Ethel.” 

‘**T should think we did!” ejaculated Mr. 
Norton, grimly. 

“Yes, my two mothers, you must have 
been so glad that I, in my lonely life; had 
the comfort of a child’s presence in the 
house. You have often wished it for me. 
If you could only have seen me in the full 
enjoyment of this blessing!” 

“T cantiot fm the least understand,” said 
Mrs. Norton, emphatically, ‘‘why Ethel 
did not go with her méther. ft seémed to 
me a very strange proceeding, to leave her 
behind in the hot city, and to put the care 
upon you, upon whom they have no claim 
of relationship whatever.” 

** Yes; but, dear Mother,” suld Sydney, 
“‘you have never seen Ethel, so you don’t 
understand. If she had gone with them, 
the Horsemfins might fust as well hives 
stayed at home, for aH the good they 
would have gained. Poor Marie Horseman 
is perfectly worn out with care and anxiety, 
twin whooping coughs, bothersome nurses, 
her husband’s health, all sorts of econo- 4 
mies and exertions, and, on the top of all, 
Ethel. But you have never seen Ethel!” 

“There is but one Ethel,” solemnly re- 
joined her husband. 

‘Well, describe Ethel,” said Mrs. Nor- 
ton, laughing. 

“T might as well describe a thunder- 
storm, with bursts of sunshine between the 
claps,” said Sydney. ‘‘To begin, she isa 
perfectly beautiful child and a very fas- 
cinating one; But the most willful, turbu- 
lent little spirit you ever imagined. You 
can’t let the reins slacken for a moment. 
She is always pulling in the way she ought 
not to go, and a really strong person finds 
herself as tired at the end of a day spent 
with Ethel as after any other hard work. 
Well, [am strong, and have often been told 
how much more earnestness and purpose 
my life would have if I had a child to care 
for. So here was my opportunity, and I 
kept Ethel.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, ‘“‘and conquered 


her, too.” 
‘‘Oh! yes. I made her more tractable, 


po doubt,” said Sydney. ‘‘I hopel have 

smoothed matters somewhat for her dear 

little mother. But oh! how tired I have 

been! You thought me looking pale, 

Mamma. It was not for want of exercise. 

Day after day did I go to the park, for the 

child’s good; once to Coney Island; twice 

to Staten Islatfd; Where we spent the long 

days in hunting up a boatding-place for 
the whole tribe on their rétarn, atit! very 

nice quarters, [hope, we found. But when 

they finally came back, rested and cheered, 

, and T c#fried them their eldest, in perfectly 

good health, I am happy to say, I felt like 
| Sinbad when the old man finally dropped 
off his shoulders, And it only took five 
days for Philip and me to settle everything 
at home, and come up here for one dear 
month. Only think, a month of just such 
days at this!” 

‘She doesn’t say a word,” put in Philip 
again, ‘‘of the whole sets of little petti- 
coats and aprons, or whatever they were, 
that she made for this little plague; nor of 
the evenings whem slie sat stitching by 
lamplight, when it Was aimost too hot to 

”» 


“Oh! Phil. Hush! That was nothing 
—nothing at all. Of course, I didn’t want 
poor Marie to come home to that sort of 
grind. Ahd then Mf ‘little sewing ma- 
chine is so perfeet that it is a comfort to 
give f€ something to do. Oh! Muththa! 
Mamma! There is the sea, at last! Look 
—listen—smell! It is the one perfect 
thing im the world.” 

They were all silent for a few moments, 










eyéa ‘The long, temier veurves of the 
shore, the snow-crowned surf, foaming 
up to its boundary with a roar and a 
hiss, and then pulled gently back by the 
invisible hands beneath. Sooth to say, 
wien Syiiney was qufet, this Was usually a 
Ment party. Nature bed made Her its 


aD. 

_ "Titey drove on tmd on, past the smart 
hetel and scattercl flimsy cottaces, past 
the lighthouse on its lonely rocks, further 
still; and still more beautiful it grew, 
‘artil they drew rein ufder a few weather- 
beaten trees near an old farm, and then, 
leaving the horse’ in good eare, they all 
quitted the carriage and wént down to the 
beach, to enjoy the coming sunset glory. 
All sat together for a while; and then the 
two old ladies, who had their own little 
tastes for seaweeds and shells, wandered 
off a short distance, and the two who lived 
but for each other were left together. 

Everything was still and lonely. They 
felt like the first man and woman in the 
new-made world, as they looked around 
and contrasted the present scene with that 
they had so latély quitted. Philip threw 
himself, after a great stretch—half yawn, 
half sigh—on the sand beside his wife, and 
laid his head fn her lap, While she lifted 
off his hat, smoothed his hair, and kissed 
his brow tenderly. 

After a few moments of silence, with an- 
other deep-drawn breath, ‘‘Oh! the com- 
pleteness, the perfect contentment of it!” 
he murmured to himself. 

**Of what, love?” 

“Of everything! Of the sea and the 
sky, of the air and the loneliness, of 
wedded love—of you!” 

“Yes, I know. Isn’t it sweet and satis- 
fying? It is worth all these weary weeks 
of waiting to feel as we do now. And 
only think, there will be a whole month 
of this free happiness! We can come here 
every day, if we like. Let me see how 
often that will be. I feel like a miser 
counting his gold when I look forward to 
these thirty precious days—no, thirty-one! 
August, bless its heart! isn’t one of the 
atingy months which have only thirty 
miserable days. It’s one of ‘all the rest’!” 

“(and every one of them will do you 
good, little one,” said Philip, fondly. 
«You were looking dreadfally used-up be- 
fore we came, and I’m glad to get you 
here. I was afraid it would come to it, at 
last, that I should have to send youaway.” 

‘*No, that you never would,” cried 
Sydney. ‘‘And I wouldn’t have come, 
even if you had been horrid enough to 
suggest it. I am sureI had nothing to 
complain of, compared to you, working 
away in your close office and going all that 
long, hot distance. In our shaded rooms, 
with fans, ice-water, bath-tub, and laziness, 
I got along very well, indeed.” 

‘* Yes, those are means of prolonging ex- 
istence; that is all. This isto live. Fresh, 
free, rested, happy. Nature around us; 
Heaven above us. How different. Why, 
oh! why is it our fate to live in towns? 
Well, it can’t be helped; so let us make the 
most of the present. I think, my love, 
that there is just one little crumpled rose- 
leaf in my bliss. That little odd-looking 
pocket which you ladies affect lately is 
just under my right ear, and very starchy 
and stiff it feels, Oh! there is something 
in fit. Never mind, I'll take it out. Only 


a letter!” 
‘Give it to me!” she exclaimed, with a 


sudden scarlet flush. But he held it wp 
teasingly. 

“Well, madam, well! Apparently, I 
am on the brink of some awful secret, 
which moves you strangely. Give it to 
you, indeed, and without a full confession. 
What do you think husbands are made of? 
Did you never read ‘‘ Othello”? 

‘* My dear Phil,” she cried, struggling to 
reach it, ‘please give me my letter. I 
will tell you all about it some day. To- 

orrow—to-night, after we get home. 

ease, now.” 

“Very well, I'll return thé precious 
mystery. Halloa! it’s sealed! Why, you 
littfe wretch, it’s directed tome. Frank 

n’s writing! The plot thickens. 
When did this come, Sydney?” 

**Now, Philip, I’m so prevoked at you 

‘for lookitig! I took it otf of the post- 
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ness, and I would not give it to you. Are 
you opening it? Are you reading it? I 
wish you wouldn’t! Why, what is the 
matter, darling?” 

Folding his letter, he shut his eyes and 
lay a few moments in quiet thought. 

*« What is your news, Philip? What are 
you thinking of?” 

“Of a milkmaid of yore, my dear, who 
‘was given to castle-building, if I remember 
rightly. You probably met her in the 
‘Seeond Reader’ of your earliest school- 

ays.” 

vOh! I know the woman. She says: 
‘Green becomes my complexion best, and 
green it shall be.’ An Trish girl, evidently. 
Well, what of her? Have you ordered a 
new bottle-green coat, under the same mis- 
taken impression? She ends by kicking 
over her pail of milk. Have you upset 
yours, by any chance?” 

** Just so. I kicked over my pail a mo- 
ment ago, when I fancied there was even a 
wrinkled rose-leaf between me and happi- 
ness and took the letter out of your ridic- 
ulous little pocket. Well, fate is fate. I 
must go back to town to-morrow.” 

‘‘You must not. Don’t go, dear Phil. 
2m sure Mr. Horseman can manage the 
business, whatever it is; or, make him 
come up here and talk it over. It would 
do him good.” 

‘‘Now, Sydney, my dear, precivns wife, 
I want you to be quiet and reasonable, and 
T will tell you all about it. Frank writes 
that little Ethel lies at death’s door with 
scarlet fever.” 

‘‘Ethel! My own child only a week 
ago! Impossible!” she cried, with dis- 
tended eyes and white cheeks. ‘Did I 
lead her into danger? Oh! Phil, it must 
have been my fault!” 

‘‘No, my dear. Here it all is. Listen. 
*Dow't let your dear wife think for a mo- 
ment that any harm came to our child 
when under hercare. We have just ascer- 
tained that a woman who was hired to 
assist us in the final packing-up and mov- 
ing left her own three children only half 
recovered from this terrible disease. Lit- 
tle Ethel was with her much of the day, 
watching and pretending to help her; and 
no dowbt the mischief was done then. I 
fear it is a very malignant case and our 
hope is small.’ ” 

Sydney drew « long breath of relief, and 
then whispered: ‘‘ Must you go?” 

‘* Why, you know, we can’t shut up the 
ottice; and Frank can’t leave Staten Island 
while the suspense continues. What else 
can I do?” 

‘And I,” said Sydney, ‘‘will go with 
you and nurse Ethel. She minds me now 
better than anybody. Yes, that will be 
the right, the only thing to do!” 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Norton, sitting 
up straight and speaking with much deci- 
ion. ‘‘It is the only thing not to do! You 
nurse the child! I will not hear of ft fora 

“moment. What can you be thinking 
about, Sydney? You have never had the 
fever yourself.” 

‘** But, Philip, think of poor Mrs. Horse- 
man and the babies. How else will she 
manage?” 

“‘T don’t know. That is not my affair. 
Tf she is a sensible woman, she will get a 
trained nurse and give the whole case into 
her hands.” 

‘“‘Oh! but, Phil, the expense! 
has to be so careful.” 

‘‘ Well, my love, that is what ought to 
be done. And then we can help, if they 
will let us. I will take down a nurse from 
the Training School, to-morrow, if they will 
consent.” 

‘‘Oh! yes, yes. Marie will be glad, lam 
sure, and take the afd in the spirit with 
which it is given. But let me doit, dear. 
Please do. I want to do something for 
Ethel. I have fifty dollars now in my 
purse, and I don’t need one single thing. 
That would go along way. Wouldn't it?” 

“All right, dear child. Use your own 
little lack-penny, if you like. Perhaps it 
will come better from you, as I won’t let 
you go yourself.” 

“Poor Mamma!” said Sydaey, softly. 
« ‘How sorry she will be, and what a sad 
put-off to our pleasant visit. But, after all, 
Wt thay-not be for long. Ethel isa very 
strong chitd. She may soon recover, and 
we de back béfore tlie wouth is over. 

‘Augast is often vot vo Lot af July, aad 


And she 
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New York isn’t a bad place inany weather. 
I didn’t mind it, at all.” 

Philip looked at her with a sort of quiz- 
zical tendermess'in his eyes. 

“Tt is all just as you say, except about 
yourmother. She will be delighted. After 
all these years, she will conquer at last and 
have you to herself.” 

“She will do no such thing,” said Syd- 
ney, stoutly. ‘‘I shall return with you 
to-morrow, of course.” 

‘* My dear Sydney, when we were mar- 
ried, it was by your uwn desire that the 
service of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was used. Was it not?” 

‘*Of course, it was. I shouldn't have 
felt married by any other.” 

“Justso. You will do me the justice to 
own that I was supremely indifferent on 
the subject, and would as gladly have con- 
sented to any rite, Christian or Moham- 
medan, so I only gained my bride?” 

** Now, Phil, that’s too bad of you. I 
am sure, considering how badly you were 
brought up and everything, I think you 
quite a good Churchman now.” 

“Oh! now. Yes, you have screwed me 
up well, and lam very obedient and do 
everything you tell me. I dare say you'll 
make an acolyte of me yet.” 

‘*Philip! You absurd creature!” 

“But that the fatal words were pro- 
nounced by a properly ordained priest and 
that the words were the supremely author- 


@ itative ones of Mother Church herself you 


cannot deny. Your conscience must own 
the obligation. You promised to love, 
honor, and to obey.” 

“Well, my dear, of course.” 

‘*AndI have to claim-the promise now, 
dear little wife, and fret your neck with 
the yoke for the first time in five happy 
years. I must go to town to-morrow; but 
you must stay with your mother—our two 
mothers.” 

“Philip, don’t say so! Don’t askit! I 
could not. We have never been parted 
yet. Who will see to your comfort? Who 
will take care of you, if you get the fever? 
What can I do here, all alone?” 

**I shall not go near the fever. I shall 
simply take Frank’s place in the office, as I 
have done for four weeks past. It is very 
unfortunate; but it must be so. Now, Syd- 
ney, be a good girl and brave. I will come 
back sometimes ou Saturday and spend 
Sunday. I will writeevery day, bat I will 
not take you back to the city.” 

When the two mothers came slowly back 
from their stroll, their hands full of slimy 
treasures, they found Sydney dissolved in 
tears in her husband’s arms, and he, with a 
face grave with disappointment, striving 
in every way to comfort and seothe her, 
yet never relaxing from his decision for a 
moment. ’ 

Mrs. Ross had never loved her son-in-law 
so well as When slie saw how firm he was 
im denying bis wife, for her own good. 
And his mother took her daughter into her 
capacious arms aud heart, and did more 
than anything else to calm and rouse her, 
by whispering that she must help Phil to 
be cheerful under his disappointment. The 
dear boy was bearing it beautifully; but 
she could see he felt it. 

The next day Sydney came down to 
breakfast alone, heavy-eyed and languid. 
Her husband had left her, in the early boat 
—soeatly that there was no question of 
bréakfasting or getting up. He had 
pressed her head back upon: the pillow, 
wlien she tried to rise, kissed her “‘ good- 
bye,” and driven offin the gray dawn. I 
am afraid her poor aching heart had that 
@ay, as it often did, its litte maughty im- 
pulse; and she would rather have got over 
the first few days of Philip’s absence with 
his mother than with her own, who 
seemed to her, in spite of every civil and 
sincere regret expressed, to be outrageously 
and unwontedly cheerful, as they sat down 
togetlier to their téte-d-téte breakfast. Poor 
Mrs. Ross! It was the first time in five 
years that stte had had her only child quite 
to herself, and nobody but that perverse 
child could blame her for a little innocent 
exultation of heart. 

Bat Sydney was not unfeeling. She had 
scolded herself in private, and tried pow 
toeat, and to feel an interest in the small 
gieavings from the morning paper which 
her mother was fond of dispensing over 
the coffee-tray; but sll that arrested her 





attention was the déath-rate in New York 
City, and the great Mocrease there of 
diphtheria and’ sckrlét fever, which Mts. 
Ross most unwisely seleeted for her entter- 
tainment. 

A click at the gate roused her; and, see- 
ing a bevy of young cousins entering, in 
bright muslins and shady hats, evidently 
bent upon croquet, she felt that she could 
endure no more; and, with a smothered 
exclamation, she seized her parasol and 
eseaped out of the garden-door, just as the 
early visitors reached the front piazza. 
Leaving ‘‘Mamma” to make bewildered 
apologies, she rapidly fled through the 
gravel paths and over the close-cut, dewy 
lawn, until she reached the little stile and 
by-path which led into ‘‘ Mother’s” domain. 
The sweet little path where she used, in 
the old days of boy-and-girl engagement, to 
watch Philip coming down to her, as she 
sat waiting on the stile—the dear, dear lit- 
tle stile! Happy days, which she had al- 
most forgotten in the happier years which 
followed. Perhaps this was the first time 
she had recognized with a full heart their 
entire, sweet gladness. 

Mrs. Norton always did Sydney good 
Ste was a larger-minded, though not warm- 
er-hearted woman than Mrs. Ross, and 
could better sympathize with and under- 
stand such # character as her daughter-in- 
law. She soothed and calmed her now; 
put her on the sofa and ordered her to rest 
there, while she trotted off, under her capa- 
cious parasol, to bring Sydney’s mother 
batk to spend a long day. 

With a feeling of triumph, which was of 
the natural man, ste perceived Sydney’s 
instinctive preference of er company; but 
good feeling and tact taught her to conceal 
it, and enthrone the rival mother in her 
proper place, to all outward appearance, at 
least. They found their child asleep, with 
her eyelashes still wet upon her flushed 
cheeks; and they sat on the piazza, peeping 
tenderly at her through the blinds and 
talking in subdued tones. 

Mrs. Norton was whispering her com- 
plaint that the ‘“‘ Crunnor girls” must have 
thought it so strange that Sydney disap- 
peared so abruptly, ‘‘ when I had privately 
sent over and asked them to come and 
play croquet, on purpose to cheer her up. 
You know it is really very absurd for her 
to go on as she does, although we all feel, 
of course, sorry for her disappointment.” 

“You must give her time,” snid Mrs. 
Norton, soothingly. 

“Time! Yes, a reasonable time. But, 
if that makes no difference, [ shall try the 
effect of a. good scolding!” 

Mrs. Norton, who hed opened her eves 
very wide at the idea of the croquet party, 
now compressed her lips tightly, and said 
to her secret self: ‘‘ Of ail women, she lias 
tlie least tact. And how Mitile she knows 
Sydney!” 

But when the mother went on, in a con- 
fidential, laughing voiee: “‘You see, my 
dear, it isn’t all grieving for Philip that 
hurts her. It always was physical pain to 
Sydney not to have her own way.” She 
opened her eyes wider still, and reconeid- 
ered whether, after all, Mrs. Ross might 
not understand her daughter just a little. 

Ten days passed away placidly enough, 
and Sydney was, on the whole, ‘‘ very 
good,” her cotirage being supported by a 
long morning letter and evening postal- 
card from her husband. But ome day 
these supplies faited. The next passed. 
Still there was silence. And on the third 
morning, regardiess of her mother’s en- 
treaties, Mrs. Norton’s calm hopefuiness, 
and ajl the cheerful auguries of cousins 
and aunts, sie packed lier trumk and de- 
parted by the early train, on one of the 
hottest days of the summer, for her New 
York honte. 

“If Philip should be ill, you will send 
for me, dear,” s#id Mrs. Norton, a little 
anxiously. 

“ Philip # ill. Yes,I will send for you, 
if I need anybody,” answered Sydney, as 
she pressed her white cheek to the twa 
pairs of motherly lips, and with resolved 
calmness went her way alone. 

Nobody regretted her resolution when, 
in the course of an hour, a telegram, sigued 
by au unknown name, came to say that 
Mr. Norton had been provtrated by a sum 
stroke afd his wifebad better come. 

. Still Philip’s mother Hagered, wishing te 






be with her boy, yet reverent’ of Sydney's 
‘unexpressed desite to have him all to her- 
self for awhile. 

It was not for lomg. The second day 
had not passed when the meSéage catiie: 
‘‘Mother, I meed you. Oome.” Sydney 
could not ask ‘‘ Mamma” to help her; but 
she stole a few precious moments from her 
husband’s bedside to tell Mrs. Rows, in the 
most loving words, how very ill he was. 

When Mrs. Norton arrived at the beauti- 
ful little city home, which was the secret 
pride of both mothers’s hearts, she found 
her son ina strangely disordered frame of 
mind. He was coming to himself more 
and more, knew his mother at once, and 
called the servants by their names. The 
doctor he recognized, and could speak co- 
herently about, his illness, although not able 
to recall the beginning of it in any way. 

But his own wife, his darling, he did not 
know at all. Was it the recént talk about 
Ethel’s nurse which lingered in his poor, 
confused mind, and made him persistently 
assume that Sydney was one of that useful 
sisterhood? 

Certain it is that, when Mrs. Norton, 
who sat by her son, holding his hand and 
crooning over him her motherly pity and 
love, first caught sight of her daughter-in- 
law, she sprang to her feet in astonishment. 
Was this grave, pale woman, with white 
cambric cap and sleeves and immense 
apron, entering with a perfectly unmoved 
face and a cup of beef-tea in her hand, her 
beautiful Sydney, whose bloom and brigtt- 
hess were to her the dearest sight on earth 
but one? 

She cried out ‘‘ Sydney!” in a voice of 
appeal, regardless of the warning glance 
which those grave eyes had turned upon 
her, the finger upon those sad lips. 

Philip, who had been lying with his eyes 
shut, now opened them and turned to his 
mother in high displeasure. 

‘Tt is not Sydney! Mother, how can you 
make such a mistake? Thank you, nurse. 
If you will set the bow] down, my mother 
will relieve you for the present.” 

And, thus courteously dismissed, the 
nurse glided from the room; bat at the 
door turned such an imploring face toward 
her mother that Mrs. Norton could not 
withstand it a moment. Ste murtared 
gome excuse to her son and quitted his 
bedside, and the next moment, with an 
irrepressible burst of anguish, Sydney had 
thrown herself into her arms. 

‘‘Oh! Mother, Mother!” she moaned. 
‘* How can I bearit! He knows everybody 
else and he hates me. From the very first 
he took me for a nurse, and was so dis- 
pleased that I did not wear the uniform 
that Dr. Pierce brought me these horrid 
things from the hospital, and begged me 
to put them on until his mind grew clear. 
Yes, he is better,” she continued, in a 
calmer tone. ‘*His fever is not so high; 
his head doesn’t ache so badly. LEvery- 
thing seems more hopeful, the doctor says. 
His poor ankle is terribly twisted and 
strained, and you must have seen that 
great cut in his forehead, where he struck 
it as he fell. He was along distancé from 
home; but they found his card in his 
pocket and brought him here. Ol! why 
was I away?” 

And, with suppressed sobs, she hid her 
head again upon the motherly bosom and 
gladly submitted to be petted and com- 
forted and put to rest upon the sofa, while 
Mrs. Norton, in a bewildered state of 
mind, took up her position again by her 
son’s bedside and administered the neglected 
cup of broth. 

slept much that day; but the next 
morning his eyes, still bright with fever, 
welcomed her appearance, and he asked: 

‘‘How did you leave my little wife, 
Mother?” 

‘Sydney is well. When did you last 
hear from her, my dear?” 

‘This morning,” he answered, promptly , 
for in his dreanry 'staté he was always talk- 
ing of her or reading, hatf-aloud, imagin- 
ary ietters from Ker. ‘‘ You know,” he 
continued, ‘‘ she doésn’t know anything of 
all this, and I don’t wish to beve her hear 
a word. You got away very cleverly, 
Mother, without ardusing her suspicions 
Be sure, When you write, not to say any- 
thing sbout my not being well. I like to 
think of her at hor laws pertiesend sca- 
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But, with you here, I shall get along per- 
fectly weli.” 

Mrs. Norton added, cautiously: ‘‘ And 
with your good nurse, She seems to be 
very efficient and well-trained.” 

*‘ Yes, I suppose so,” he replied, lan- 
guidly: ‘‘But all the same she is odious. 
She isalways apingalady. Why, the doc 
tor had to positively insist upon her wear- 
ing a uniform, before she would doit. But 
I'll tell you what she does wear,” added he, 
in a mysterious tone and with a cautious 
look about the room. ‘‘I'm perfectly con- 
vinced that she wears Sydney's dresses. 
Just you watch, and see if Iam not right.” 

**T will,” murmured Mrs, Norton, much 
edified. 

** Who docs she resemble, do you think?” 
asked Philip. 

** Well, I don’t know,” said his mother, 
doubtfully. ‘‘ Dues she look like anybody 
I know?” 

“I doo’ believe she really does. It is 
only my fancy, perhaps,” he said. ‘But 
there is a sort of look of Sydney about her 
sometimes—more a caricature than a like- 
ness. However, the poor woman can't help 
her looks; and I dare say she means well, 
if she will only be honest and keep in her 
proper place.” 

And so, day after day, this odd estrange- 
ment went on. In the morning Philip 
would announce to Mother or nurse that 
he bad just received a letter from his wife, 
and would even repeat scraps of gossip 
which sounded so natural as quite to inter- 
est his hearers. 

One day he said: ‘‘ She writes this morn- 
ing that Fred Corwin is going to marry 
that pretty little Angelique—what’s her 
name? That half-French girl, you know, 
whom Sydney liked and who sings so 
beautifully.” 

‘‘Indeed!” said his mother, placidly. 
‘‘T am quite surprised at that. I did not 
suppose they had ever met. She has been 
out at Chicago for months past, educating 
herself for the stage. Poor child!” 

‘Well, you see she is to meet a much 
better fate,” said Philip. ‘‘A girl might 
do worse any day than marry good old 
Fred.” 

Mrs. Norton exchanged a glance of 
amusement with Sydney. But at night 
they looked at each other almost in terror, 
when a letter from Mrs. Ross confirmed 
the unexpected piece of news announced 
by the dream letter. It was certainly un- 
canny. 
Day by day his mind grew clearer on 
almost all subjects. He could recall the 

day of his illness: the terrible heat; the 
crowded street, where a fire company, with 
their engines playing upon a blazing build- 
ing, stopped all the cars, and he had walked 
on until entirely exhausted. As he was 
telling his mother all this, however, he 
caught a sight of his wife’s face of wistful 
yearning, the tears unconsciously dropping 
upon her pale cheeks, and, stopping 
abruptly, he exclaimed, in a voice of the 
greatest irritation and displeasure: ‘‘ You 
must not look at me in that way, Nurse! 
I will not allow it!” 

Poor Sydney fled from the room, and tore 
off her cap and apron. 

‘I will bear it no longer, Mother,” she 
said, crying and laughing. ‘‘ You must 
manage without a nurse, for this one is 
going to leave. Phil has got to have his 
wife back.” 

So the next morning Mrs. Norton began, 
as usual: ‘‘Have you heard from Sydney 
to day, my dear?” 

Perhaps his mind was growing clearer, 
for he knitted his brows and said, for the 
first time: ‘‘No. She did not write. It is 
strange.”’ 

‘*Not strange,” said his mother. ‘'I 
ought to tell you, my dear boy, that I am 
ieeling pretty tired and the nurse has gone. 
She was obliged to leave.” 

‘‘Tam glad of it!” answered he, vicious- 
ly. ‘I mever wish to see her face again.” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Norton, calmly. 

But something had to be done. So I have 
telegraphed to Sydney to come back.” 

Mrs. Norton was the most truthful of 
- women, by principle and habit; but she 
tok an odd pleasure in these histrionic in- 
accuracies, and filled up the details some- 
times quite unnecessarily. 

Yhilip :aised himself on his elbow and 
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I weary for her, of course, the dear child! | looked at her earnestly. ‘‘ Mother, you She was roughly pushed and beaten by | occupation, lost patience, and, seizing the 


have done very wrong,” he said; ‘‘and I 
can never thank you enough. Nobody 
knows how I have missed my darling day 
and night. To-day! Why, she will be 
here soon—right away.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Norton, raising her 
voice a little. ‘‘ The train must have been 
in some moments. She may be here now.” 

And then there was a little commotion 
n the hall, and the door opened, and 
Sydney, all hat and veil, and tears and 
blushes and smiles, ran right into her hus- 
band’s outstretched arms. And his mind 
cleared, and his heart bounded, and nurse 
and cap vanished forever from his memory, 
ashe held to his heart the wife he had 
parted from so many weary days ago and 


so longed for ever since. 
. * 7 . oe 


‘* Sydney,” said her husband to her, about 
three weeks after her ‘‘ return,” we have 
had a brief holiday this year. That one 
lovely day! that one short ride! That was 
all—at least, all my share of it. But I 
don’t see that we can help ourselves now. 
Here it is September, and this ancle of 
mine cannot be used for three weeks yet, at 
least. And, Heaven knows, by thé time I 
can hobble down to the office, I shall be 
wanted there badly enough. What do you 
think about it all, my sweet?” And his 
laugh had all the glad ring of convales- 
cence, as his wife answered, with perfect 
earnestness and tears of pity welling up in 
her beautiful eyes: 

‘I think just one thing, Philip. I never, 
never will obey you again.” 





TOWZER. 
BY THOMAS DRIFFIL. 








A FAITHFUL dog he was, and all arourd 


The old farm-house kept watch with vigilant 
tread. 


An honest dog he was, who never fed 

On surreptitious bone hid in the ground. 

At last, grown old and gray, no longer bound 
To service hard, a lazy life he led, 
A grass-plat in the sun his daily bed 

And lulled to sleep by insects’ drowsy sound. 


Then peaceful death, a grave beneath the 
trees, 


Where, sign of children’s grief, his head- 
board stands, 
And flowers above sweeten the summer breeze. 
O friend, I’ve wandered far, in many lands, 
But never shed sincerer tears than these, 
Or strewed a grave with more regretful 
hands. 
EE 
PRASCUNIA’S ADVENTURES. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MISS FUNKELATEIN. 








One of the Prussian customs is to have 
an appropriate compliment or word of 
praise for every season and occasion. 

Prascunia, a Prussian maiden, always 
said and did everything at the wrong time. 
Her sister's and neighbors’ remonstrances 
with her were useless, for she could not 
comprehend why any compliment could 
not always be made on any occasion. 

One day she was returning from the 
spring, carrying a bucket of water. On 
the way, she met a farmer, loading sheaves 
of wheat. 

‘*Good-morning, good Uncle!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Oh! what loads! How beau- 
tifully they will burn, for they are all ready 
tied in bundles! What a magnificent fire 
they will make! 

‘*Get along with you!” said the farmer, 
gruffly pushing her and upsetting her pail 
of water. For tue Prussian peasantry are 
superstitions, and are afraid that unseas- 
onable remarks will become a reality. 

Prascunia went home, crying, with her 
empty pail. She related her grief to her 
sister, who said to her: 

‘Foolish girl! When will you learn to 
be sensible? You ought to have said to 
him: ‘Good farmer, may you have such 
blessing in your crops as never to cease 
carrying. Then the good man would have 
praised you.’” 

‘*Oh! yes; that’s it!” exclaimed Praseu- 
nia. ‘‘I will goand tell himso.” And, 
before her sister could remonstrate with 
her, she was off like a shot. As she was 
hurrying along, repeating the phrase, she 
met a funeral procession. Whereupon 
she loudly called out to them, saying: 
‘May you have such crops as never to 
cease carrying them.” 





one of the pall-bearers, with his long, 
thick wax candle, which he carried lit. 

She returned home sobbing, and blamed 
her sister, who said: 

**Oh! Prascunia! Prascunia! Why will 
you say things at the wrong time? You 
had better say nothing at all.” 

‘“‘Oh!” sobbed Prascunia, ‘‘I want to 
please people. Then, when I try, I always 
get beaten.” 

‘* You should have said,” continued her 
sister, ‘the holy sacramental wafer, a 
lighted wax candle, and a wake are your 
eternal remembrances,’ and have mourned 
with them.” 

“That's it!” said Prascunia, brightening 
up. ‘It is better late than never.” And 
off she ran. 

As she neared the place, she met a wed- 
ding-party, who were uproarious in their 
rejoicings. 

‘*Ho!” said she to them. ‘‘ The holy 
sacramental wafer, a lighted candle, and a 
wake be your eternal remembrances.” 

‘* What do you mean, you wicked girl?” 
exclaimed one of the party, administering 
a box on the ear. ‘‘ Get out of our sight, 
you spirit of evil!” 

Prascunia was heartbroken, and, return- 
ing to her sister, related her misfortune. 

“‘Child! child!” answered her sister. 
**You ought to have clapped you hands 
and danced about with the rejoicers.” 

Poor Prascunia took up her pail and pro- , 
ceeded to the spring. On her way thither, 
she came across a party of village dogs, who 
were growling and fighting each other. 
Prascunia.immediately rushed in their cen- 
ter, and began jumping about and clapping 
her hands; whereupon she was mercilessly 
bitten by them. 

' She went home, screaming at the top of 
her voice, and seeking consolation by lay- 
ing the blame on her sister. 

‘‘You should have taken a cudgel and 
beaten the dogs,” said the sister; ‘‘ and not 
danced among them, like a simpleton.” 

‘‘That’s just what I am determined to 
do!” sobbed Prascunia, seizing a club and 
vanishing before her friends could dis- 
suade her. Rather blinded by her zeal 
and unlutkily coming upon a party who 
were rushing about with buckets of water 
to quench a fire that had broken out in the 
immediate vicinity, Prascunia laid about 
right and left with her cudgel, and, natur- 
ally, was paid back in the same manner. 

Weeping disconsolately, she ran home to 
relate her adventure. 

‘* Hopeless case!” groaned her sister. 
‘*Could you not tell the difference between 
dogs fighting and people going to a fire? 
While for the first a beating would be ap- 
propriate, for the latter you ought to have 
taken a bucket of water and helped to put 


out the fire. 
Spite of all remonstrances, Prascunia 


started as quickly as possible, with a bucket 
full of water. Taking what she considered 
a more direct road, she came upon a man, 
who had, after much trouble, succeeded in 
kindling a fire. Splash went the water out 
of Prascunia’s pail over the fire, not only 
putting it out altogether, but wetting all the 
kindling-wood as well. 

The exasperated man administered a box 
on the ear of our unfortunate heroine, and 
explained that the fire he had kindled with 
so much trouble, and she so ruthlessly 
quenched, had been intended for singing a 
sucking: pig. 

Back home went Prascunia, sure that on 
this occasion she could not be blamed for 
putting out a fire, as advised. 

Her sister, in despair, explained to her 
the difference between a house on fire and 
afire kindled to prepare a favorite dish, 
with which it is usual for the peasant to 
break his long Lent fast at Easter. 

‘* It was your duty,” continued her sister, 
‘‘at such a time, to have said: ‘ With 
pleasure, on the bright Easter morn, may 
you break your fast on these delicate mor- 
sels and enjoy them in good appetite.’” 

Still determined to succeed at last, Pras- 
cunia hastened to return, and met a man 
collecting old bones. 

‘‘With joy on the blessed Easter morn, 
may you break your long and meritorious 
fast on these luscious morsels and enjoy 
them with a hearty appetite, good man,” 
shouted Prascunia. 

The man, already disgusted with his 
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girl, applied a bone to her mouth, saying: 
‘* You are welcome to test the sweetness of 
the morsel immediately, without waiting 
for the Easter morn.” 

Our heroine finally came to the conclu- 
sion that, if she could not think of the 
right thing to say at the right time, it was 
better left unsaid, and only of a ‘‘ word 
in season” it could be said: ‘‘How good 
it is!” 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
Gressed “ Puzzies,” THe lNDEPENDENT. New York.) 


CHESS. 

Attack (Michelis). Defense (Leonard). 
1. P to K 4th. 1. Pto K 4th. 

2. K Kt to B84. 2. QKtto B84. 
8. K BtoB 4th. 8. K BtoB 4th. 
4 PtoQB sd. 4. K Kt to B84. 
6. P to Q 4th. 5. K P takes P. 
6. P to K 5th. 6. P to Q 4th. 


7. Qist P takes B. 
8. K Kt to K Sth. 


7. P to Q Kt 4th. 
8. Kt P takes B. 


9. B ist P takes P. ®. Q to her 4th. 
10. Q Bto K 34. 10. Q B to Kt 5th. 
11. Pto K R 34. 11. QBto R 4th. 


12. Q Kt to R $4. 

13. Q Kt to B 24. 

14. Q to her 24. 

15. Q takes K Kt. 

16. K R to Kt aq. 

17. Q Kt to his 4th. 
18. Q takes Q Kt. 

19. Q to her R 4th. 
20. Q P takes R. 

the Defense mates directly. 


Solutions to chess problems have been re- 


12. Castles, Q R. 
13. K Kt to B 6th. 
14. QB takes Kt. 
15. B takes Kt P. 
16. B to his 6th. 
17. Q Kt takes Kt. 
18. K RtoK aq. 
19. R takes K P. 
20. Q to her 6th, and 


ceived from C. C. Duff, “ W. R.,”” Wm. Long, 


Ira L. Smith, “‘ Petitcodiac,” ‘‘ A. C. B.” 


WORDS PRONOUNCED ALIKE, BUT DIFFERENTLY 
SPELLED. 
1. A color—a river. 
2. Harsh—to disorder. 
3. Market—to fly through. 
4. A point—grudge. ; 
5. A musical instrument—a person not 
trustworthy. 
6. Portion of time—-feeble. 
7. Breakers—a slave. 
8. An animal—organ of life. 
9. Annoyance—a wild anitial. 
10. Odor—a coin. 
11. To peel—a brace. 
12. An avenue—a walk. 
18. Unfair—a bird. 
14, A rope—harmony. M. RB. 


UNIQUE PUZZLES, 
* * 


* +. 


eee * 
**# eR * 
e+e ** 


+ * 


: I. 

Three words of five letters each. Only five 
different letters used. Definitions: 1, re- 
marks; 2, opinion; 3, a surgical appliance. 
Can be read down, up, left, or right with same 
result. 

1. 

Three words of five letters each. Seven dif- 
ferent letters used. Definitions: 1, an alarm; 
2, apply; 3, pertaining to a wall. Can be 
read down, up, left, or right with same result. 

NILLOR. 


WORD SQUARES, 
I. 

1, part of a bridge ; 2, a native prince ; 8, not 

quite closed ; 4, to guard. 
11. 
1, a portion; 2, a plant; 8, a dress; 4, to 
produce. L. R. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 
5. 

Amid our — 
There was a —— 
And we were —— 

Of our expected —— 
Buch lovely —— 
All of a —— 

And they not —— 
The lower stream or ——. 
It. 

Oh! what a——! 

All in the —— 
And naught to —— 
At their deceit we —— 
We needn’t —— 
They’re out of —— 
80 fishers —— 
Go home as thunders ——. 

Each verse of poetry has three beheaded 
words, the first three lines taking one word, 
the fourth and last lines another, and the fifth, 

venth the third. 
sixth, and se ' 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, grass; 2, rumble ; 3, against ; 4, a ruler; 
5, to acquire ; 6, gentle ; 7, certain fruits ; 8, 
sign ; 9, a city in Texas; 10,8 prophet; 11,4 
part of the body ; 12, an ancient proper name} 
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13, a metal ; 14, a small animal ; 15, to attend ; 
16, a large lake ; 17, a highway. 

Each croseword is of four letters, and the 
initials and finals, taken together, give a 
proverb. M. B. H. 


CLEVER PUZZLE. 


From what word of fourteen letters can be 
made fourteen words without changing the 
order of the letters ? 

1, 2is a prefix, signifying not. 

3, 4, 5, the preterit of to rest. 

4, 5, nearness. 

6, 7, a variation of the verb to be. 

8, 9, 10, 11, an event. 

9, 10, 11, an exploit. 

8,9, 10, 11, 12, in fact. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, a substitate. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, a workshop. 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13, an active agent. 

11, 12, toward a place. 

1, 12,13, a high, pointed hill. 

11, 12, 13, 14, a conservative. 

3, 4,5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, yielding 
content. 8. K. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


ALPHABETICAL PuzzLe.—Apron, Bracelet, 
Cockscomb, Dace, Envy, Famine, Gneiss, 
Hook, Idol, Jewess, Kith, Lager, Mercury, 
Newton, Opinion, Pitti, Query, Rhone, Sher- 
man, Taylor, United States, Vigilance, Wheel- 
barrow, Xauthids, Yale, Zealot. 

tte eee 


Every well-trained hotel clerk can read 
writing upside down, and always makes ita 
rule to watch a guest register, and address 
him by his name before he gets the last letter 
of his name finished ; and whenthe King of 
Siam, who is traveling and whose name is 
Phrabat Somdetch ! ra Paramendo Mahah 
Chutahlongkorn Klo., segisters at a hotel, 
the wild look that comes in the clerk’s eye is 
truly terrifying. 
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(TRADE MARK.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Di eee rete ‘ever & 
Ague, Bheuma- 
tism, gg 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 
The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Man ! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


s0L.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WIT! — HEADACHE, 
West Hovustoy 8r., Crry. 
Simm :—Your INDIAN. $LOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the —¥ 
, medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 





DYSPEPSIA. 
Deak Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
= oy results. . en 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


woos” AU AR Ely only "es. 


New Pianos, $195 . Before you buy an in- 
strument, be sure ty Ae, 1,69 hdcummer offer, illus- 
trated,free, Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 











The Fiber Chair Seat, leath- 
er finish (brown, green, or 
maroon), mag be be fastened to 
chair with carpet tacks 


‘oreac ~~ ~—¥ instampsorcur 
rency a Peer om of 

and dsome. 
Harwood ch air Seat Co, 


24 Washington St., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


For New .Terms for 
1880 see page 255° 








You 
No. 383 West 82d St., New York Pty. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 9ru St., New . 
Dear Siz ap troubled with Catarrh, I co 
menced the use 0’ fu INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, i 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. op 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEAS 
ER C tune: U EASE 
(0. 617 Ora AVENUE, Crry. 


| sults derived from thew use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 


ered from liver and lung diffi- 
culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to = that I am well. 
JENNIE LORD. 
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Parlor, cee ta {Chureh Furniture. 
o charge ~~ a ‘ 


APPLIN & Co., 
27 Sudbury St., Besten. 


THE 


Chica 1aB0 and Northwestern Railway 


e Only Route West of Chicago Running 
Pullman Hotel Cars. 
—— bemeg he ty ae 

It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
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Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railwey. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 

and forms the following Trunk Lines: 
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FOWLER'S 
Celebrated Roll-up 


METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


Patented April 27th, 1875. 
Patented Feb. 27th, 1877. 
NO WOOD. NO VERMIN. 
COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN 
Cuiy os one ne Ughs bats hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
American Institute. 
thvestigate ts merita. 
irculars free to any address, 
E. P. FOWLER, 
G1 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
A cut of this Mattress will appear next week. 
_Manufacturing rights for sale. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW TRORCEA, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 


JT RTTETVITERS \ 
FINE FLOUR ‘ 


f THE 


~ LOCKPORT | 
wae Y. 
WHAT IT IS. 


e Entire of the Wheat Kernel, including 
on bran, after be denuded of the outer woody, un- 
ritious uced to a flour of — fineness. 














Made by a new ” process, wherein millsto! are not 


with a Large Collection of 
used an A the flour is not heated of injured. All the BRIC-A-BRAC 
t are in this 


mine: and perties in 1, ‘ 
flour. It makes Gelitious, light brown Bread, Bis- from a Connoisseur now ‘n Europe. 
nit, Gems, Crackers, etc. Is far superior te 
__ tl Broadway. |. 


tion, and not ae: AB] » favel. 
sey Malla, Mopel 2% pte oatcnten | EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


ren, dyspeptics, and per- 
value ald use this 


ite es tous et this than of white flour to make KITCHEN FURNITURE, 


° a, AY. Ly in = Gunes, that S Ercpenty 
making properties an pak determines ite rho] value. COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


vaucer= «| LEWIS & CONGER, 


able, we soft eet thes a price as the best brands of 
601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 


“DIRECTIONS. — Mix thi 
dough and kuead it t Ete fer 1 2 om 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


ane Send for c iroular, giving valuable We in information. Ad- 
HALE & KILBOURN M’F’G CO., 


Lockport, N, Y. 
EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE SPECIALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


“CHAMPION” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


On! [ Conteunta jal Award. 
we World (hatonoes. 
arranted the Best. 


a Heh 


New “Unique” 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE. 


Our inside Per L 
and §= Air-Ti - Waters 
Joint are caaiaioe toa 




















for Circulars. = 
“Peerless” Pertable 


WASHSTAND. 


Simplest and it. Made also 
in open form, “Instantaneous 
flow. (2 Acts like a station- 
ary stand. 


“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER, 
with Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 
No Break. 
Try them. 


“Whoa! 
Charlie.” 








NEW ‘‘ CHARIOT’? CHAIR. 
NEAT, STRONG, mg AMUSING. 
It makes a High- Chai ir, a Rocking-Chair, a 
Pusb-Chariot, anda Draw-Chariot, as above. 






























4 NOTE.— We make the only Automatic Folding 
B Bed inthe World, One motion opens or closes it. 
Ee Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 
2 
os 
EG 706 Broadway,| pactories; | 48and50N.6thSt 
a NewYork. | Philadelphia.) philadelphia. 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 








IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 

TRON CRESTINGS, CROQUET OR LAWN 
Iron and Wire Railings, SETTEZE, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, hee J 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- phen ay 3g 


steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments, 


{™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require 








i. for your Tickets via the Chicago 
3 » and take none other 
Gen'l Man'g'r, ieago. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, | corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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farm andl Gnrdten. 


The Agricuiural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or sugyestions that will make thts department 
more caluabdle to those of our Subseribere who are 
especially interested. 


ONION CULTURE. 


Ir there is anything in vegetable growing 
that I especially and particularly lke, it ts 
the culture of the fragrant onion, They look 
80 curious, just as they come out of the 
ground, all doubled up. Then, when the 
white little bulblets appear, how clean and 
pretty they look, apd afterward the swelling, 
round, fat bulbs on top of the ground, in 
rows like soldiers, white and red and yellow, 
look almost.as though they had beea planted 
just ae they are, instead of having grown, in 
a few months, from little black seeds, that 
look like grains of gunpowder. I like to eat, 
as well as grow onions, and commence in 
early epring, when they are no larger than 
quills, and continue to eat them once or twice 
a week, until the next crop is ready in the fol 
lowing spring. Onions possess wonderful 
sanitary powers, and soldiers and sailors, who 
are deprived in a great mensure of vegetables, 
crave them more than any others. They 
prove a sure preventive of seurwy and almost 
a certain cure. 

Unlike many crops, anjona can be grown on 
the same ground many years. My grand- 
father grew onions in the same place for 
twenty yeaxs Or more, and Lnever aaw clearer 
or finer crops. By this course the aojl had 
become very clean, almost entirely free from 
weeds, 60 that weeding was of little account; 
while on new places it is a matter of very 
serious importance. I do not know, but 
think the refuse left by a previous crop en- 
riches the soil and makes it better for a see- 
ond crop. 

People need not look for a fortune in grow- 
ing a few crops of onions; but, continued 
year after year, I do not know of any crop 
that will pay better; Sometimes prices range 
very low, and this has been the case for sey- 
eral years; but, taking the last past ten years, 
prices bave averaged very good. 


THE SEED AND SOWING, 


The first ard avery important thing. is to 
procure good seed. If you grow it, select the 
\ery best-formed balbs, of good shape and 
thin necks, A thicknecked.onion—or a sea)- 
lion. as such are eslled—will produce plenty of 
seed; but I would as soon sow thistle-seed as 
that grown from such bulbs. You can.plant 
the bulbs for seed in the autumn and cover 
them pretty deep. In the spring rake off a 
portion of the covering. Plant about five 
inches apart in rows, and the rows eighteen 
inches apart. If you do not grow your seed, 
obtain ft from some one in whose honor you 
can trust; and when you find such a man, 
do not quibble about the price and tell him 
that you can buy seed at some other place for 
less money. That is a poor complimept to 
pay any one who has taken great paing to pro- 
cure a choice and true article. You oughtto 
know that a poor scallion will grow about 
twice as much seed as a truc, high-bred 
onion, “ 

Before the seed ie purchased, however, the 
variety to be grown must besettled. Those 
who havea damp, cold soil must grow the 
early kindsa,and moge are so good for anch 
situations ag the Early Red and Yellow Dan- 
vers, Whentrue, they are both almost round— 
one a bright, purplish red and the other a 
brownish, yellow. The good name of the 
Danvers hag beep badly abused, and all kinds 
of things sold under this title; but true and 
good Danvers is as round almost-as an apple, 
with a neek.not larger than aguill, Growers 
should plant nothing but the true, globe 
formed kind. When the sofl is warmer and 
earlier the Wethersfield Red ig the best, being 
the most free cropper and the hardiest. The 
White Globe on a good, free soil is a valuable 
sort; but it stains easily, and unless it will 
bring a much higher prica in the market is 
hardly worthy of culture fora general crop. 
It is useless to try to grow onions ona poor 
soil, It mustbe rich, or the crop will be poor; 
and clean, or the hoeing will be excessixa, 
If I take a new piece of land for onions, I like 
to break up an old sod and plant potatoes, 
The next spring plow very early and ma- 
nure on the gurface. Onion roots do not go 
down far; so spread the manure on thesurface, 
After a rich, clean soil and good seed, the 
next thing of importance is early planting. 
The onion must make its principal growth in 
the early spring, before the hot weather com- 
mences, or the erop will not be good. Onions 
will not bulb well in hot weather. Do not, 
therefore, lose a day in the spring; but get 
the ground ready as early as possible. Sotmin 
rows, by a machine or by hand, making the 
rows twelve inches apart and sowing three te 
four pounds of seed to the acre. If.yon have 





no Grill, make shallow, broad drills with the 
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hoe, an inch deep and three inches in breadth 


at the bottom. If the driJls are made narrow 
at the bottom, triangle shaped, all the seed 
will cluster together in themarrow space. A 
good man will eare for three aeres, if the soil 
is under fair cultivation; ang [ have a smart 
boy who pretty much caged for two acres last 
season. . 
CULTURE OF THE CROP. 


As soon asthe onions can be seen, go to 
work at the weeils. Hoe, uot particularly to 
lighten the ground, but to- weeds, 
and disturb the reots of the onlon.as little as 
possible. If the young plante should come 
very thiek, thin themout, 6o that they will 
stand an ineh apast. Crowding wil) not injure 
them, as they have a faculty of getting out of 
each other’s way an@ sometimes on each 
other’4 barks. If the wide-bottom 4rfll has 
been made and the seed scattered, they may 
not need much thinning. 

Assoon as the bulbs become half grown or 
more, some people recommend breaking down 
the tops, to check the flow of sap ; but, where 
pure seed is sown, I have never found any ad- 
vantage in this plan, and I believe some in- 
jury. 

l have raised three hundred bushels on an 
acre of ground, and I have grown 830 bushels 
—the largest yield I ever had ; but T have heard 
of a thousand bushels. As soon asthe tops die 
down, which will be toward the latter part of 
summer, pull the onions from the rows and 
allow them to be exposed to the sun and air 
for several days to ripen. There will be no 
trouble in this, if they are gathered before the 
cold weather of autumn. After ripening in 
this way, place them ‘in heaps, not more than 
eighteen inches in depth ; aed here they should 
remain a week, tosweat. Then opemtheheapa, 
and, after the moisture bas evaporated, they 
are ready to. be bazreled for sale, or stoned for 
winter, after, of course, severing the tops. 

My plan of wintering is this: I plage them 
in several piles on the shed floor, or, rather, 
an old barn, now out of. use, making the piles 
about eighteeninchesin thickness, with alleys 
between them. When it begins to freeze 
pretty hard, I throw over them old: carpets, 
sheets, or anything of the kind; and this an- 
sewers uptil the weather becomes very cold, 
when I throw over the whole straw in abun- 
dance—I guess, two feet deep. Here they re- 
main until spring. Prost will not fnjure 
onions in the least if they are allowed to thaw 
gradually. 

POTATO ONIONS. 

While at the North and wherever good 
onfons can be grown from seed, I would, asa 
general rule, use nothing else. I hawegrown 
Potato Onions. These bear no seed of amy con- 
sequence; but produce a cluster of small 
onions at the root, numbering half-a dozen, 
more orless, These small ones are planted in 
drills, a foot or eighteen inches apart and.five 
or six inches intherows. Each small onion be- 
comes a full-sized one by the middle of the sum- 
mer. Theyeare excellent for market-garden- 
ers, as they make good bunching onions, Most 
early onions in our markets in June areofthie 
sort. 

To obtain the small onions, plant the large 
bulbs in the same manner as above deseribed, 
and before fa]l the clusters may be taken-up, 
dried, and apld for seed, or stored for 
planting. They are not good keepers, though I 
keep them very wellin coo}, airy drawers or 
shallow bins, Freezing does not injure them ; 
but, ifthey freeze, they sliould be kept frozen as 
much as possible, and thaw gradually, in the 
manner I have recommended. for othenkinds, 
by covering with straw. For the Southsthis 
kind ig.valuable and sureto produce «crop. 
A good-dgessing of well-rotted manugein the 
trenches will well pay forthe cost. The seed 
is pretty expensive, as may be-well imagined, 
when it is understood that two ounces of seed 
will plant as much ground e*a-bushel of the 
Potato Onion sets. 


TOP ONIONS. 


The onion assumes a great many and very 
peculiar forms. The Top Onion is certainly 
a very singular production, and were it not so 
common it would. attract attention on this 
account. It bears. no seed, and does not in- 
crease underground, like the Potato Onion; 
but throws up a stem, just as if going to 
seed, and then, instead of forming flowers, 
and afterward seed, a cluster of small 
onions are formed where the seed should 
be. These clusters of small onions are 
gathered and sold for seed, or kept over the 
winter, the same as the Potato Oniens. The 
large ones form the clusters, and the small 
ones produce large bulbs with one season’s 
growth. The culture is the same as forthe 
Potato Onions. They do not, with me¢, pro- 
duce large onions in the summer as #azly as 
the underground or potato kind. 

There is avariety of the Top Onion called the 
Catawissa; but I have not had much experience 
with it. After the young onions are ‘ormed on 
the top of the stalks, grow and send out 





a top, on which is produced mother small 
onion. It ie said, too, thet they parteke some- 
what of the natare of both the Top end Potato 
Onion and iperease underground like the 
latter. 

ONION SETS. 

Perhaps [should say something about sets 
before concluding. In warm countries, where 
it is difficult to growa erep from seed, it is 
the custom to plant sete, These are small 
onions, as lange as peas, and they are pro- 
duced by sowing seed very thickly in broad 
drills. When of sufficient size, say in July, 
they are gathered, dried, and saved for seed, 
and are planted in the spring, like Potato or 
Top Onions, each little onion producing 8 fine 
bulb. If alittle too large, they go to seed and 
are notso good; butthisisremedied somewhat 
by cutting out the seed+stalk whenever it 
shows. It is best, however, to obtain small 
sets. 

INSEOT ENEMY. 

I have cultivated the-onion forty years, and 
until ten years agol thought this vegetable 
entirely free from insect enemies—that is, in 
this country. I did know that in England 
and other parts of Europe they had _« trouble- 
some fiy, fond of onions, and called the Onion 
Fly generally, but known by those whostudy 
insects as the Anthornyia ceparum—whatever 
that may mean. Séveral yearsago I noticed 
that my onions leoked sickly and drooping 
early in June, and, after tearching for the 
cause, found maggots at work in the young 
bulbs. Stuce then I have been more or less 
troubled with this onion destroyer. The 
trouble is, I suppose, that, with our onion 
seed or something else, we have imported a 
foreigner, and he is becoming naturalized too 
fast for our good. The Fly, the originator of 
the mischief, makesite appearanee early in the 
spring; and the female deposits its eggs at 
the bottom of the stem, near the surface of 
the ground, In three or four days the egg 
hatches ouf a little worm, that eats ite way 
down into the bulb, which soon turns yellow 
and dies. I believe the depredations of this 
insect will not become very serious. I cer- 
tainly hope so. They seem to prefer white 
onions to the red, and shallots to either. I 
have had whole plantations of the latter en- 
tirely destroyed. A dresaingof charcoal and 
lime is thought to be the best preventive.— 
TERRA, in “‘ Vick’s IMustrated Magazine." 

EE 


TOMATOES. 


A common’ mistake in the cultivation of this 
plant is to imagine that it requires an enor- 
mous space to perfect its growthin. Of course, 
if it is allowed to wander at ite own sweet 
will, it will occupy a guaat deal of ground, 
But-thisds not at all the bestway to geb. ripe 
fruit, though any amount of leaves, staliam 
and green tomatoes may be produced by it. 
Please gixe the followingyplamefair trial. Seb 
the plante-in.rows two fest-apart, and fifteen 
inches between the plantsimtibeiro w. 

When the first bunch of buds has fairly 
made its appearance, nip off'the whole of the 
shoots growing between the stem and branch- 
es; but allow the main stem to grow on until 
four or, at most, five bunches of buds are 
formed. Then, the plant being, probably, 
about three feet high, pinch off the main stem 
about three inches from the +highest bunch, 
and continue to nip off the.shoots, as before, 
as fast as they make their appearance ; just as 
in the culture of tobaceo. 

lf thie is properly done, the greatest. amount 
of ripe fruit that the climate is capable of pro- 
ducing will be secured. Stakes, about four 
feet long, will be required’to tie-the-plants to. 
They-ehould'be driven firmly intothe ground 
and the stem should not be too.tightly bound. 


early crop of wéli-matured fruit. Keep 
the ground well -stimedend mulch with half- 
rotted dung. Lots of liquid manure.— Cor. 
Journal of Agriculture. 


Dwarf Plants for Raging or Borders of Beds.— 
Alternanthera, Armeria or Thrift, and Pyre 
thrum aureum. 

White-leaved Plants,—Glaucium, Centaures, 
and Cineraria maritima. 

Showy-colored Féltage.— Achyranthes, Coleus, 
Bronze and Silver-leaf.Geraniums, 

Scarlet Geraniums,—Gen. Grant, Queen of 
the West, and Excelsior. 

Fall Foliage Plants.—Caladiyn esculentum, 
three to four feet in hight. Leaves more: than 
two feet in length. Cannas, from three to 
five feetin- bight. A variety called robusta, from 
five to eight feet. Bewey Coen Pom, 
from six to twelve feet... “ 





Annual Flowers for Brilliant Show.—These 
are doubtless familiar to most of our readers, 
The Aster, Antirrhinum, Balsam, Dianthus, 
Delphinium, Pansy, Petunia, Phice Drum- 
mondii, Portulaca, Salpiglossis, Stock, Ver- 
bena, Double Zinnia, and other varieties, that 
we have not space to name, should be in every 
collection. 

Flowers Desirable for Fragrance.—¥or fra- 
grance nothing equals the Mignonette, Sweet 
Alyssum, Sweet Pea, Erysimam, Stocks, Pinks, 
Picotees, and Carnations. 

Ribbon-Beds.—A very pretty ribbon-bed is 
made by taking different colors of the same 
flower, like Phlox, Portulaca, Stocks, or Asters. 

American Garden. 





RED CLOVER. 


RED clover is believed to be one of the most 
valuable of soiling crops, though it is not 
much used for this purpose. A half acre will 
keep one cow throughout the months of June, 
July, and August, if cut and fed at the stall; 
while more than twice this amount of land, if 
grazed, according to experiments in England, 
will barely subsist a cow during the same time, 
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tried machine is very simple 
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experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
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ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
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The.Healthful Seltzer W ater for a hundred years or more 

He been held of all carth’s fountains the. most potent to 
restore ; 

But why across the ocean this boon of Nature bring, 

When the sick man ‘im his chamber can extemporize the 
Spring ? 

The bottled Seltzer Water—so our leading chemists say— 

Parts with half ite healing virtues and turms vapid on 
the way ; 


While TagRant's RARE APERIENT, from a Powder changed | 


to foam, 
Is an instantaneous Seltzer Spring in every sufferer's 
home. 
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World's Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION / 


OR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 
falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 
OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
BEAUTY. IT IS NOT A DYE. 
EVERY GOOD THING FOR. THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined-in MRS. 8. A. ALLENS WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER. It requires only 4 few bpplications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 
lustrous beatty, end indace lwrurian. growth, and its occasional use is all that is needed to 


preserve it in ite highest perfection and beauty. poate i® quickly sad permanently 
_ wemeved, | SOLD BY ALL eas. 


Assortment —Style—Quality. 
RELIABLE GOODS. PRICES: MODERATE 








TRAPHAGEN, serpin. 


_ Junction Third and. Fourth Avenues... = 








PARK BENJAMIN’ 5 


‘EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House, New York. 


eo im nit 
processes 
urers. Bngineering— 








THE ISBELL 


| MOLE TRAP 


IS INFALLIBLE |! 
IT NEVER PAILS to catch and kill. 
wns, and 











Len 
Ad 


S\ii7 
SS YY 


y. 


lie 








InDarExDEnt "Pam, Higa apo 98 Roun Ormmne. 


de! 


[May 27, 1880. 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


MANOPACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BartanmaCoMPany, 


46 East 14th Street, 
UN tOn SQUARE. 





PROM | o sxx 
TE 


Manas mat ngrere, 
nis, Oroque 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Co,, 


ae Coase of Arch 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILEES .and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IX 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


B.W. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


| LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 
or att ‘jiven — the wholesale trade, at 


| IRKE’' = algal 


musten a am 
crvand Lawn 











the Best. 


oi! 1 600. 





meoves supe 

F So 48 Bond St.,N. Y. 

y at ee. 

i i ey 
same. 














